MM Ctmril mrwp, 
Wm Bmpl. 
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Pint PwaigA BM itt Xatta. 

ThB ishnn Parana states that after the Andhna 
{^35 A-B.) there shall be 7 AbhiraSp lO GirdabhaSr IS 
SakaOj 8 Yanmasp 14 Tusharas, 13 Jdaodas^ 11 HnnaB, 
11 Fauris (raUa^ 300 yaars], Kailakila Jaraeas (lOt 
jeaTB) after this coefusioo^ shall come the Gapta 
Djnastj of Magadh* 

By the light of modern researchj we can re-arrange 
the aho^e confused list in the following correct and 
chronological order r-^After the Manriyans, there shall 
be 8 Tawanas Indo-Greeks ; 11 Maartmdaa ks, Indo- 
Farthians [Afornniea of Ptolemy) ^ 1£ Sakae or Jndo* 
Scythians; the Andhras of the Bonth, winning 
the eastern part of North India, and their braDcli called 
the Andhra Bbrityas, also called Ahhiras 7 in all, tn 
Western India ; ID Gardabhas or Gardabhilas s.sl Kad- 
phises j 14 Tuebaras -Tocha ris or Knshaoe; the Gkiptaa 
of Magadh j the Tlanas) the PkaraTae of Canon] (5011 
to 100A,D. )| the Kailakila Jaranae or the Earlj 
Muasalmanl of Sindh and Mnltan 

After Daaaratha, grandson to Aeoka, 5 princaa nno- 
ceeded, namely Sangata, Sdlisaks, Soma aanaan, Sata- 
dhanvan and Yrihad*ratha. Garga^ an aetronomer of 
the 1 St century B. C- alladea to & lisnka in hie work 
Mentioning 8i Iisuka (^00 B» C*) the 4^ sucoeaBor ot 
Asoka, Garga adds—*That when the Ticiottsly Tatianl 
40 
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GrMki|p After redncing Saketa (Oadh)^ the PAncbil» 
(the ooantrjr ebcmt CSenonj) end Methura"^ wiU reach 
Komiaa-dhTiia ie. the royal reeideDce of Patalipntra^ 
then all the proTiDoee will be in disorder.*’ (Uax 
Holler’s AuUi, P. W.) 

The desceodaDts of Asoka retained only Magadh 
and the neighbooring bome-proriDces. The Andhra 
Protected State wae probably the first to throw off the 
nominal yoke and soon grew into a pcwerfal kingdom 
stretching right across India, Till £5 their power 
was, hower^r, oonfined in the Deccan. The last king 
ol the Impeml Hauriyan line—‘'Yrihad^tatba, a weak 
prince, was trsachecoasly mardered by his commander^ 
in chisi Poshyamitra'-'the Indian Macbeth* 

The descendants of Asoka continued to ru1e--an* 
recorded«<*in Hagadh for many centuries* The last of 
them Piiina*VaTman was nearly contetnporary with 
Yuan Cbwang in the 7th century A* D, (Beal, Jtecords ii, 
118, 174 ( Watters ii, 115) 

ICnoc Hhnryan dynaetiss^ connected with the Impe* 
rial linei ruled in Konkon, Ohitor and other parts of 
India dating the 6ih, Tth and 8th centuries A. D* They 
are often mentioned in inscriptions, (Fleet, Dynasties of 
the Canarese Dutricts, 2nd edition ; Bombay Gkietteer 
Vol. 1. Pkrt U, 1&»8, P, s8i-84) 

Naada, Ohandragnpta and Asoka seer- to me like 
BabeTi Akbar and Anrengieh, Asoka litUo thought 
how bis religions seal Tergiag OQ bnatioiemi his theO' 
craoyi and hie partition undermined the strength of the 
Empire* His death was a welcome news to the Biahmini 
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of North Ittdiij to tho powerfbl AndhrM of tho Sonih 
wad to tho enomioa of Indu oataido. 

Tho ManrjAH control np to the Hioda^th beoMno 
week soon nfter Aaoke’s deathpThe Notth>Weet FroDtier, 
ever exposed to foreign etteck, now becme e tesaptii^ 
field to the Greek Princes of Bectrie, Perthie and the 
mrlike races on the borders, India and Italy have 
terribly enffered for their *'anhap|fy gifts of beantyt’' 
From SOD downmrd, we have had a anooeesion of 
invadere jErom abroad. 

( Tftt iDfto Onik SfBBStf: Hindi. Ymvow, 

B. C. S5^ to 00 A. D. 

After the death of Aleiander (3SS B.C-h hiiviit 
empire wae seised by hts Generale. Anttgonns wmmai 
the Asiatiti possessions. Selenkos fonght with him and 
wrested the oonntnes of Asia and built a very pomrtnl 
monarchy, oompriniig Ajua Hinor^ Phoenicia^ Fini% 
Afjghanistaiit Beinohiitait, a part of India and Baotria. 
We hare seen that Chandragnpta had driven out and 
destroyed the Greek garrisons and oocnpied as far me 
ihe Persian frontier. Selenkiis iWeeier fa conqneceor, 
ooold not recover tbeee Indian poseessiotia and made 
friends with ChandragnpU. Selenkne was mnidered in 
SSD B.O, Hii son Antiochos Sotor died in a battle with 
the Ganli in 161 B,0. The viet dominions of Seleakoe 
now passed to hti grandson Antiochos Theoe fgodjv a 
dmnken sensnaliet who was even worshipped as a God. 
This worthleai King ruled lor ID or II yean. Tm 
gvtsToni oeeee happened towuds the sloes of hm 
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r«ign rerolt of Ba^tiia under Diodotoa end that 

of the I^rthiaoe under Ajsakea. 

Bactria, noic Ruseiatic Turkiatani was aur Ba Ihika or 
Bakahu a home of the Arjana in Central Asia. It 
waa a rioh plain, watered by the Oxna and occupied bj 
oivilieed people from time out of mind, Thie country of 
l^OOo towna was always regarded as the foremost 
satrapy and was reserved as an appanage for a prince 
of the royal blood. Alexander continued from Persia 
his royal favours on the Bactrians who readily received 
and assimilated the Greek civilisation. It was one of the 
most valuable possessions of Belenkos, his son and 
grandson. 

Diodotos^ a heroic Greek became Governor of Bactria 
abont B.C. About ‘250 B.C., after a successful 
revolt, he became King of Hactria and ruled the lOOO 
towns from Bnlkhj hie capital. His dynasty lasted from 
to 176 Diodotos IK succeeded his father 

IModotoa I. in 3 45 B.C. and entered into an alliance with 
the Earthian King, 

§ Til* ItidO'Fartliiaus (^50 B.G to 60 A.D,) 

HiDdos probably called them Mdurundwt^ the 
Moruwioe of Ptolemy. The Parthiana, a race of rode 
and hardy horseman nomadic, dwelt beyond the Persian 
Deserts south-east of the Caspian Sea, Their conntry 
Chorasmiei (Khwarizm), Sogdioi (Samarkhand) and Arioi 
(Herat) formed the iSth satrapy of Darias. All the 
tribes supplied contingents to the host of Xerxes, 
(Herodotus, iii, *3 ; n? ; vii, 64.8fi,) 

Alexander and the early Beleu kidtn formed Parthia 
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and Hjrkania into a satrapy. The PSarthians nsfnr 
adopted tlis Greek caltnre, Thoagk subject to the 
Persian and the Macedonian tnasters, yet they retained 
their own habits, They were equally skilled in the 
management of the ateeds and the nse of the bow, 

Justin, XU, Chapter 4, 

The Parthian straggle—a national rising under 
AraakeSj lasted from 3&0 to S4B B.C, The Parthian 
Independence was however eatablished in Z4S B,C, The 
Arsakidan dynasty^ founded in Persia^ lasted for about 
5 OO years (B.C, to 236 A,Bo, The success of the 
Greeks and the Farthians was made easy by the war of 
succession after Antioch os Theoa, 

Diodotoa II. was followed by Euthydemos of Magne* 
«ia and of a different family, (2B0 B.C,) He gained the 
^own by a successful rebellion and engaged in a long* 
oon'-inued war with Antiochas the Great of Syria (2^5- 
i67 B C,), resulting in a treaty (208 B C,) admitting the 
independence of BactrJa, In 206 B,C.j Antiochns crossed 
the Hindukush and forced the Hindu King Subbagasena 
of Cabul to surrender a considerable number of ele- 
phantsand large treasure* Leaving Androsthenes of 
Cyzions to collect this war*indemuity, Antiochns in 
perien led his main force homeward by the Kandahar 
route, 

Polybius, Xt, 34 

DemetrioB, son of Euthydemos and son-iD'law of 
Antiochas, repeated his father-^in'iaVs erploita with' 
■til) greater succeaa and conquered a considerable por- 
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tioii of North lodU indading £opin, Oftbnl, tho 
Fhnjftb ond Sindh (lOB B.0«) Tbus^ tho nnsrtirtod wo* 
bition of Alimidor, vigonrooB bob toid attempt! of 
SeleohiB began to he snbatantiated. Eakratidee, 
finding Demetrios engaged in far Indian Ware, rebelled 
against Demetrios and made himself master of Bactria 
about WS B, C. He waged many ware with the 
ntTronnding states and tribes, with yarying fortune bat 
anrarjing spirit. Demetrios lost Bactria, bat long 
held hli eastern conquests. He was hence called 
''dog of the Indians/' Yrihad-ratha, the last worth- 
less Manryan ruler of Fktalipntra conid not beat the 
Gnehs bach. On the contrary, he sent a large hoard 
in gold to buy off Demetrios. This only intensified the 
thirst of the Qteeks; To prerent the Greeks from 
further enoroachments, Vribad-ratha again sent a 
large treasnie to Demetrios in the frontier; 
hat on the way, it was plundered by Pashyamitra 
the yonng leader of the Hindus of North India, 
maed agninat the Hautyan rale. Vribad'^tha waa^ 
hofwmir, wise enongh to admit the Hindu claims and 
appointed Ptubyamitra Commander-in-Chief of the 
linparial Forces. The heroic Brahmin soon checked the 
farther adrahce of the Greeks. Yrihad-^atha showered 
hoaoata and favours on him. 

Secure at Bactria, Eukratidea nert tnrned against 
Demetnoi in Indin. A Mrere rtrngg;!. follownd (ISO. 
ltd B. C.) in Thich Enkntidei twcne notnioni. It 
b rrintid tbit ones shot op Cor S months in s fort, 
wMi oidp too mon, he mocMdri in repolliag ^ nUnek 
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ol Deni«triai whose force ms 00,00 D drong. (Justin 
XlfL 0). But the hnrd*W0D triumph ws* short-lind, 
Od his home-jonrnej fri>m In^ie, he hnd his eldest son 
Apollodotos with him. This rile wretch mardered. his 
fisther, drore the chariot through the blood end eno 
refused the poor honoar of bnrial to the corpse, 
(160 B, C.) Apollodotos became king of the Punjab, 
fielioldee, soother son to Eukratidea aoccepded in 
Bactria and ruled for a few years precarioosly. 

Strato L, probably of the family of Eakntides, 
succeeded Apollodotos in the Punjab, Agathokles and 
Pantaleon^s ootna^ specially Indian in character, abound* 
They were contemporary with Eothydemos and Deiae* 
trios- Indian borderland was now paroeUed amongst a 
crowd of Greek Princelings 
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ftnd 

Tilt lSe9U|Tft DjBMty (69>25 R. C,) 

At tile inetigatioD of the Btahmftoa, Paahfw or 
Faebyaniitn treftcheronsly elew his masterj imprisoned 
the minister, usurped the throne, proolaixued himself 
King und founded the Sunga or Mitn Djuastf. - Ra'na* 
bhetto,inhUIii/e<^^arjhauardhana(Tth Ceutoiy A< B.) 
•Undei to this thus :-^*^And roTiewing the whole army 
under the pretext of showing him hie forces, the mean 
^neral Poshyamitra crushed his master Yrihad ratha 
Haniya who wee weak of purpose”—Dr, Gubler^i 
translation in the Indian AtUiptarjf* II, 3l3, 

Extent of the Kingdom r^Fataljpatra continned to 
be the capital of thi Sungaa. Perhaps all the central 
or home prorinces owned their authority. The 
Kingdom extended in Sonth to B, NarmadA Proof 
'^The Qnecn of Agnimitra, son to Pashyamitra, has a 
brother Viraeena by name of isferjor caste, vriio 
was placed by the Kisg is tommsmd of a frostier for- 
tresB Os the ^baoke o[ the Maids kiiii (NarmadA"— 
Utroduction to 3fdiavikd Agnimitra. Besides^ it em¬ 
braced Belisrj Tirboot and the moden Usited ProvisGes 
of Agra aid Oudb. The Pimjab was probably losg lost 
to tbe later Mauryyaa aid the Suigii. Pushyamitra*a 
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role vM diiturbed by two greot iavo«o>» from the Eiit 
tad the Weit 

(0 tovuioa fron tbe East (US B, C.) Mahdmegba 
7Aliaim Eha nTola KihenuTihjai % poworfol Join 
king of EjJiDgo, oapitol Kaliogonagoii (BboTUMr 
Tir 7) tried like Aioko, to eetabiieh a religioae kingdom: 
about 160 B. G., led an expeditioir towards the west and 
obtained allianoo of the RAetrikas, In 158 B. G^ he 
attacked Hagadh^ won aome ancoasa and humbled hie 
foe. But hia temporarj encceae affected only the 
eaetem frontier of the Snnga 'Kingdom. He may hare 
conquered Bengal and Eastern Behar where numerous 
instauces of Jain influence still exist. Hu Inscriptions 
at the door of the Elephant CaTe of Ehandagirii Orissa 
was published by Dr^ Luders in Epi. lud. VoL X. pp* 
Uo—61 i and deciphered by Dr Bhagwanlal Indraji. 
The Kingdom of Kaliuga was afterwards absorbed in 
tbe Andhra Empire. 

(ii) The Greek Inrasion from the West (155^58 
B. G.)—Menander, a relative of the Bactrian King 
Eukratidea and King of Csbul and tbe Pan Jab, 
wishing to play the part of a second Alexander, 
advanced with a formidable force, crossed the Hyphasia 
at which Alexander's advance wu arrest^ and pane- 
trated to IsamuS (f) and finally subjugated the Indus 
delta, Soraostoa (Cathiawar) and Sigerdis, probably 
Bkr. Sa^gara Deea^Sea^board tracts. The author of 
the ^er^plbf (77 A. D. f) noticed the currency of the 
coins of Appollodotds and Menander at the port of 
Betygam (Broach). This shows that though Menander 
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ww comp«Ufid to retire qniokly from the Gengetic 
Vellej, jet hie rale maat bftre continued long in the 
countries on the west coast. Menander conquered 
Muttra on the Jurnna^ besieged MadhjaDiika^(Mewar), 
inrested Sa Jkeia (Ajodhja') and threatened eten Patali* 
pntra. But PUshjamitra repalsed him after a serere 
struggle. Menander woe obliged to retire to hie own 
countTj. He retained his conqueets in Western India 
for some jeara more. India was no more attacked bj a 
European before Yosoo da Gama in 1502 A. D, 

lit. Central Region, was a pact of the 
iocient Sibi country. Its former capital was Nagari, 
11 miles north of Chitor, MadKjamika ^ Madhya - 

Med^pato modern Mewar. The Mauryans ruled at 
Nagari and then at Chitor till 724 A. D. when 
Mahendra'ditya Ba^ppa^Bao seized it from the Moris 
and founded the present House of the Banas of 
Mewar. 

For reference^ see Strabo XI. Sec. xi. 1 j rr. sec, \u 
3 ) the Periplns • Patanjali's Grammar mentions tbe 
liege of SaketB, the city of Ayodhya j Ind. Ant. Vil^ 
; CuBiingham'a Reports VI, 20l ; XiV, MS ; pl» 
XXXL The sitroeomer Garga'i Sankifd^ 

Moaider west bock to his capital at Cabul where be 
devoted his energies to tbe quarrek with his leighbours 
of the froatier. He esjoyed high fame u a just ruler. 
Wbes deadp he was honoured with magnifioeat oboe* 
quiet. He was a convert to BuddhUm., Hif same is 
immortalised ia t famous dialogue entitled '*Th*ques* 
tiom of MiHndA'^ (Pali Milinda F^ha), a most noUbU 
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book im the Bud^it literature. The foruir AfiUnJrs 
octurt iu the Avuda ua^kilpa-lata of KiheoieDdra* 

The bier Gkeek rulara of Imdta-were gradiilly beiagf 
Hinduised and vrorthippeis of Hindu gods etc. The 
Oreek pilbr discovered at Besj an 'old Uwa la the 
GwaKor Doioinios, waa erected bf »Hell odor us a wor¬ 
shipper of Vidbou^ during the rub of the Greek Kii^g 
Aotiaf or Bbasa. 

The crowa«prince Agaimitra ruled as a Viceroy from* 
the capital Vidisa (now Bbilsa) on the Bctwa, Skr. Betra- 
vati, ia the Sindhia's domiaioas. Agnimitrat in a local 
war with the Raja of Vidarbha (Bcrar)^ completely 
defeated the Raja who ceded half of his dominiois, R. 
Barada (Warda) formed the boundary between the two 
States# Puspamitra now oldt ebimed the hoaour of lord 
paramount of North fndia. The Brahtmos in their 
jubihtiou urged Puapamitra to celebrate the Horse 
Sderibee# 'Fhe horse was let loose uider Vasumitra, bis 
grandsoi. He had a coDisioa with the Greeks oa the 
Siadh (aot the ladus) that formed the boundary between 
Bundelkhaid and Rajwara. These Greeks were a part 
of Mcaaader’i army which had undertaken the siege of 
Madbyamika (Mewar). After a sharp coodict, the Greeks 
were completely routed by Vasumitra. The horse came 
back victorious from every direction. Aa Imperial Sa« 
criBce and a Horse‘Sacrifice were magnificently perform^ 
ed by Puspamitra under the guidance and presidentsfaip 
of hit Guru Patanjalirthe noted commenUtor of Panini’s 
grammar. Pnihpanitra tried bis bent to revive the 
Brahnunical Faith. Bit sacrifice was rather a Brahmanie 
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Tiotorj oyer the Buddhiiti, Buddhut writere hftwe 
branded Pushpanitra as a persecntor. it is alleged that 
be burst moaastaries and dew mornks from Uagadh to 
Jalaodher in the Punjab* There may be some truth is k. 
The motive of Pushya’s persccutios probably was that 
there was a widc'Spfead Buddliist asd Jain conspiracy 
Agaisit him* 

After a long and eventful reign, Piishpamitra died in 
146 B.C. and was succeeded by Agnimitrai the Viceroy 
of the South. He reigned but a few years aod was 
succeeded by Sujyeatha* perhaps a brother, wbo ruled T 
years and was followed by VasumiUa, the guard of the 
Horse. Be was very brave^ active and warlike. The 
next 4 reigns covered oi^ly 17 years* ft was a period of 
confusion during which palace resolution were frequ* 
eat, Sumitra, a lOn of Agnimitra, was inordinately 
devoted to the stage and was surprised in the midst 
of his favorite actors by one Mitradeva wbo severed his 
head with a scimitar. The 9th king Bhagavat had a 
reiga of S6 yean, barren of events. The loth king 
Devabhuti was a mao of licentious habits and lost his 
life while engaged in a discreditable intrigue. Thus 
ended the dynasty after lOS solar^ 112 lunar.years. 

'*In a frenxy of passion, the over-libidinous Sunga 
was at the instance of his minister Vasudeva, reft of 
his life by a daughter of Devabbuti's slave-woman, 
disguised as fais queen",1( Bana's^ffovibu CWkOi Cb* 
Vf), Vasttdeva founded the Kanva dynasty of 4 kings 
ruling Only ib )uaar*44 goUr years. The low figures 
show that the times were disturbed aud suocesnOtt 
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effected bjr vioknt We kiow lothieg of Uie 

KuVAf im particular. About >5 3. the last Kiava 
Simrmti was alaia hj an Andhra pnnce nob yet 
known* The Sunga aid the KaiTa were two Brih-* 
maaic dyaasttes, ruling for I 53 years. Their political 
importaaoe was aot rery great; but Sanskrit, Brahma- 
aiHn, and letters were revived to a marvellous eiteit * 
and the over-weeniag spirit of the Buddhists was pru¬ 
ned down* Oily a iiicrtptions of the Sunga dyiasty 
have been yet found (see Luders* tistj Nos. CSt, 6 B8^ 
Epi. Indicit Vol, X/ app. P, (5)* 

The jutulstion of the Hindus followiog the splendid 
victories of their champioi Pushpamitra, over the Greeks 
and Buddhism^ was sadly aossed by the appalling 
news of new enemies in the North-West of India. 
These were tbe Sa^as or Scythians of Central Asia. 
Some Aryans remained in their old home after the 
repeated dispersions. Their descendants^ afterwards 
mingled with the MongoUais and the Turks, became^ 
known as the Seytkianv* They grew very powerful^ 
and overturned the Greek rule of Bactria. Some'of 
them invaded Europe. 

About the middle of the aid century B. C, the 
Scythians were driven out from Central Asia by Yuechiij 
a people of the North-West of China. Now the Scy¬ 
thians poured oa India in over-whelming numbers. 
They were barbarians, notorious for their various 
corrupt manners. The Purans meatlon eighteen Udo- 
Scythian kings. They ruled in the North-Westera part 
of India for many years under the Persian title of 
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Sttrapi (Viceroji). Hie ScTtUftoa Hftd ceitaislf 
occupied Aid ruled o coasideruble part of Udiu uud 
their ontUadiBh ratotiers bud filled the whole Uud 
with coiisterButioi, At kit the great Hiidu dium*. 
pion VikrAMditjru of Ujjuiu, aided hj the bruve 
Vulwuau u«d other Hiudu ullice drore buck the 
Scythiuos to the lOrth weitern purtj of tbe coun- 
tr^f* The uMoeetorB of Vikruoiu, Scytfaiui lu origin 
but BOW thorough Hiodoi, hud catered ued settled 
IB ladim centurieu ugO« Before their occuputtion of 
Uulwi, they probttilf lived ib Anaadupur near Udaipur 
(Vewar). At Mme opportuae time, GuidharvaKUu 
■seised the throne of Ujjmia and ruled there in the Ist 
■ceatury B, C, He was succeeded by hii eldest som 
Ssakn who ruled for a ^rt time sad thea fell a victim 
to the ambitioa of hit brother Vikramu who made some 
ooaqueatt aud coasoJidated a pretty large kiagdom. 
Aft^r sone yearSfleaviagthe reigaiDt governmeat to hit 
yomiger brother Bbartrihad, tbe aoted poet^he hiinaeli 
west out ia guise of aa aaoetic, to study Imdia aad the 
tadian politics- Several years after^ tiliartihari, disgusted 
with the wo^ld through a family calamity* left tbe Raj 
to the miuiaters lad passed ioto religioai retUeaeat. 
Heartng tbit, Vikrama hasteued to lui capital, orgaaised 
o powerful army, beat back the Scythiaat aed the 
Parthiaua, made ample conquest* in Korth ladia. His 
power ia the South did aot extend beyond tbe Narmada* 
A* he was a great patroo of Hindu learaiag aad reli¬ 
gion, idiolnrs flocked to hit court. His wii the famous 
Court of Kino Gom, a happy product of the Brahmiatcal 
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feviTtL Aq Er«j CAlkd the Makean Era, ma ireckoied 
from tba birth of VikraiPA (£7*56 B.C.) wbooi tbe lliidui 
NOW called yikrsw^dityt^ ^a very aum id proweaa" 
Traditioa anerta that be waa killed by SalivahaA^ 
pr^ice of the South, He probably ruled till 15 or 20 
A. D. He wai succeeded by bis toa Ma'dbaYAsetis who 
married Sulochaaa^, daughter to the king of ai istaad of 
the Arabian Sea, (Padma P. KrtyayogasaVa Part, 
Chapi 166), The Rajatarasginl ako speaks of the '*two 
geieratiois.” After tbe death of Saka'ri VikraiD,the 
Scythians agaia appeared on tbe scene tad wrested from 
Ita^dhava a greater part of hit dofnioioos* Now another 
Hilda beto cante forward to repel the Scythiasa. He 
was the aforesaid Salivahaia, tbe alleged slayer of 
Vikramai Saliva'^haii beat the Scythians back aad 
aHumed the title of Saka n or Saka'ditya tfoe of tbe 
Scytbiaai), Hia erai couited from his death or cormation 
ioTlA. IX (Cf, fiadami Cave iascciptioi) U kiomi aa 
Jakdvdo. Oae Puraia calls him a Scytbiar [ anotber 
accouat makes him of Turkidb orlgto. He is the Mme aa 
Halm Na IT hiog of the Asdhra list, iTolo it tbe Marathi 
oorruptioa of Skr, Sal^. His other aame of Salitabana 
origioated from SoIa SiiavMkanM. It appeara that bo 
wia NOt a true Andhra kiog. He was not a Dravidian 
for a BaddhiaU He waa a stauicb Hilda, a patroa of 
learniig, Hii capital waa Faithai, Skr. Fratistha'ia 
oi tbe Godavari, At first hrkiew mOt how to retd or 
write; but to please bis qiteei, a learied ladji be asked 
Sarvs Varmaii a puidit of bis courts to make tbe 
Saoakrit grammar easier, The poidit wrote the 
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K«l&p4 Grmmmk^ 4»d ntde Salir&lMA« mm proficient 
im Swiikrji, He cncourmgfed the Uetethi litoretore 
eipcdmlU emd himieU wrote the poem Saff^Sa^Mk in 
the nmcient Unrntlit. The vrell*kmowa itorjr-book cnlled 
the ^rihMt-hatha wms composed by one of hia mimiitera, 
Thie greet Hindu kimg defeated the Amdbru aid became 
•ttpreme im the South and im part* of North [adia« As he 
occupied the Andhra throve, so he is imcluded io the 
Aadhra kiag-list. 

§ Thm Aadlir* ByaMty (?20 B,c. to aD.) 

The Aadhra aation of the South has heem supposed 
by some to be a Dravidiai people, fa all probabilityt 
they were am Aryam people of the Daitya or Da ma^'a 
bramch, several of whose colonies had pemetrmted iato 
India dun mg tiie Deva*Asara War of the North* (^Vth 
century BXO This is an amcieat Himdu tradition. The 
AU^fty^ BrahmanM (perh. £000 B.C) first speaks of tne 
powerful Amdhras occupyimg the deltas of the Godavari 
aad Krishtfi, The Mahi bha vata, describing the conquests 
of the Pa adavas im the Deccam, moticed the same powerful 
Andhras(l4fi0 B.C*}^ Again, wc have deem that the basics 
of the Godavari and K'^ishma were peopled by the 
Aryans early in the Ratioaalistic Age ( 1300 B. C,)« 
Great empire of the Andhras rose to power, started mew 
acboolsof sdesce amdiearainjf several cemturies before 
Christ, In the 4tli ceatury 8,C., they are reputed to have 
possessed aa army secoad only to that of Chandrugupta, 
They bad 20 walled towns, munieroui villages and aa 
army ef 100,0Q0 foot, £,OoO horse aad 1,000 elcphamis. 
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Their ctpittL then vru it SdkhkdAm on the lower 
kriihn*. Now the Urge popkilfttioo—perhopo e mtzed 
ODe-^peAking Tejrgu, lit* Tongue of Tri^KuliiigB, 
corrupted into Telioge from which Telegu, represent 
the uncieot Aodhru* After three years' hard straggle, 
Atoka conquered Kiltegt [261 B, C). U ts probable that 
the Audhra« entered into a eubsidiary alliance with 
Atoka about 256 B, C* and remained a protected people 
till 220 or 210 6 * C** when they became in dependent and 
toon conquered Natik. About t 6 o B C* they are des¬ 
cribed as Xord of the West* and they sent a lofcfe of 
all armt fo help their ally Khkfavela of KalJoga* About 
25 B*C., they occupied Magadh, The name of the 
■layer of Susarmao, the last Kinva, is not known; The 
Andhra Kings claim to belong to the $kta*Vhliana 
family: their general title is Sktakarni, About 7 S 
A. D*i King Hala, Skr* Salt, our I'amoui ^klivihana 
came to the throne (Badamt Cave lnKrtption), The neat 
kings form a distinct group. Noa* st to 23 have distinc¬ 
tive coinage and are known by a good number of inscrip* 
Uons and coins* VJlivayakura is a break in the 
dynasty, perhaps due to the ambition of a junior branch 
that obtained power about {[4 A* D* or taler* He ruled 
only for d monthi. Some rare coins are his sole 
menorial. 

HU succesaof Slvalakura ruled 28 ycprs ^ bis lucces- 
ior Vitivayakura II* ruled about 25 years and was 
dtilinguiibed for succcssEui warfare against bis weateni 
neigbbours^he Sakas^ Palhivas and Vavanu of Malwa, 
Gujrat and Catbiawar* 


4* 
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The SaIlai ja North lodiA aetlled at Tixita and 
hlatbura aod ruled principalitiet for sovera] geoeratioiiA 
a* Satrapf of Mithridates I. (171*1368, C) and bts 
iucceuors^the early Fenian Kingi* ai their overlordi. 
Another branch of the Saka» occupied Cathiawar and 
•ome neighbouring tracu. 

The Pahlavat were either the Partbiana of Fcraia or 
the Pallavaa of the South whose capital was Kancbi 
(Con je vara m)> 

The ftrat pawerfut foreign foe was BbumakOi a 
Scythian Satrap (ist and aod century A. D.) He was 
foJLowed by Nahapana the Kshaharata Satrap, He 
wrested dominions from the Andbras, About ia6 A, D, 
Villvayaktira If. recovered the losses and utterly des¬ 
troyed the power of Nahapana, A general disgust 
spread against the foreigners, ‘'The hostility of the 
Andhra monarch was stimulated by the disgust felt by all 
Hindus and specially by the followers of the orthodox 
Brahmtnical system at the outlandisli practices of 
foreign barbarians who ignored caste rules and treated 
with contempt the precepts of the holy Sasfras. I'his 
disgust is vividly expressed in the long inscription 
(Inicription No, 17 of Karlii in the great Chaitya Cave 
edited and translated by BuMer in A,' S. W, L IV, 109) 
recorded in 144 A, D, by the queen ibolher Balasri of 
the Gautama family, in which she glorihes herself as 
the mother of,the hero who destroyed the Sakas, 
Yavanai and Palbavu^properly expended the taxes 
levied in accordance with tbe sacred law and prevented 
the mixing of the four castes* After destroying 
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N^hapana, the Andhra Vfctor Vilivayakura made one 
Chashtarta^ a. Saha, (Ptolemy's ^Jiastanes) Viceroy of 
WesteiD India at Uj)ain. This line of Satraps ruled 
Western India till the close of the fourth century A. D. 
when the last was overthrown by Chandra Gupta 11 . 
Vikramaditya. The Viceroy Rudfadaman grandson to 
Chashtina had married his daughter Daksharaitri to- 
Pulumayi IK, son to ViUvayakura 11 . (before 130 A> D.) 
Four inscriptions at Bhuj, capital of Cutch show that 
Rudradaman was reigning In 130 A D. Puluina}i El. 
(Ptolemy's Siro r Srt Polemaios) 'ruled from 138 to 
170 A. D. 

Rudradamaiia, an ambitious and energetic Viceroy^ 
made war upon Ms own son-in-Law and was successful 
till 145 A. D. Out of affection for his daughter, Rudra 
returned the territories conquered and detached for ever 
Cat'^iawar, Sind, Kachcha, Konkon and some adjoining 
tracISf from the Andhra dominions* 

Pulumayi 11 . (138-170 Ah D.) His ascension marks a 
new epoch. His capital was transferred^ The how and 
arraw type of coinage was given up. The Western 
capital at Hippokoura (Ptolemyj prob, modern Kolhapur 
was removed to Patthan near modern Hyderabad. 
Pulumayi enjoyed a long reign over the dominions 
curbed by bis father-in-law. 

Siva Sri (170*177 A* D.) and Siva Skanda (177-184 
A, D*)—-were perhaps brothers to Pulumayi il. Nothing 
in ptf^rticular is known about them, Siva Sri struck 
fiOme rude leaden coins in bis eastern provinces* 
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Ymjaft Srf (184113 A. 0 .)—The PiifAB» ipcik of 7 
AMrm kfagi who ore iuppoMd by lome u Ibo Shepherd 
Kiogi of the North of India, or more probably the 
Greek*, or ScylbUo* or PArthfioi aJoo^ ibr Lower Eodu*. 
Trace* of the oaine occur io the Abiria of Ptolemy and 
tbe Abln a* a dUtiact race itiH extant to Gujrat, 

T^eie AMtas were nqt foreigaen*. Tbe name 
AMta origloaled froio Andhr^^ktUfm (aetvaati of the 
Andhra* )vAodhra-bhirthaa Aad—^bbiramAbbira and 
final ^dtV* The J/n/j/a Furmt^ itate* that 7 Andhra 
King* epraog from the lervaat* Of tbe original dynai^. 
Tbe*e were the Abhiras who bore great away in WeaUrn 
india. Profi Bhaodarkar'* notion regarding Ihe two- 
braochea of the Aodhra* ruling Eutern and Weitern 
india^ U quite righL Geographer Ptolemy (150 A. D>) 
ooticca them aa Abiria, Pliny taw them powerful In 
the and ceotory A. D, "Andhrc Ittdi on the Ganget* 
appear* in the Peutengeriao table*. Tike Abhir* of 
Idaiwa were very powerful once. The 7 Abbira* ruJing 
in the Weit probably belonged to ihe and century A* D 

Yajna Sri wa* the mo*t powerful of the Ja*t teven 
Andhra King** He ruled 19 year*. Kc«=n]y feeJingtbe 
toM of Andhra Dominion* under Puinmaji U„ he renewed 
atniggle with the Satrap*, made oonquett* and reco* 
Kind at Jeatt lonie of the loit tract*. Hi* rare lilver 
coin* imitating the Satrap*^ coinage certainly prove 
tbi*. Tbe lilver coin* were Utued for circulation in 
tbe conquered dUtrict*. Similar coin* were minted by 
Chandra Gupta V 0 ctimadltya when he finally ahatteretl 
tbe power of the Smka Satrap*. 
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Y*jiift Srl*i BuDenmi and vmried rude bunue mmd 
leaden cola* curreul in EMteni Proviotee, prove bii 1 o«( 
feign. Some of hie com#, betting the figure of t ehlp 
■ttggeet the Merence thtt Me poMr wav not confined 
to the land. About 308 A. D Yejnn Sri vent an envoy 
to China, The Andhrie had eitabHihed their eupre* 
raacy over numerouv placei on the eea. The indlan 
ohlpv, during the Andhra Period were very large to viie. 
(PJlny, N. H. Vf,; vee anU. PP. aii-i2). 

The iait 3 king! tuV, Vijaya, Chandra Sri and 
PuLumayl nt* (313-31 A. D.) name*. A few 

leaden coini of Chandra Sri are diacovered, Rceetrch 
may diacover the coina of the other two. 

The Andhra occupation of Magadh and rule in North 
India ia proved by the Purana ; by Mr. K. Plltay’a ''The 
Tamila 1800 yeara Ago'* and the newly diicovered 
fulaa of the old town of Bhita. The duration of the 
Imperial Andhra dynaaty, according to the Purana 
ia 456^ yeara 1. v. B. C. 330 to ^37 A, D. during which 
30 or 31 kioga ruled. 

Decline and fall of the Audhraa were probably diie 
to (i) their continued struggle agiioat powerful foreignen 
at leaat for two centuries ^ (it) coming of freab horde 1 
(lii) General inactivity of the East Indiana : all fighta 
faappend in the N. W. and West India (jv) Lukewarm 
aympathy of the alliea and feudatories moat of whom 
formed republica and free atatea at the earlieat oppor- 
tniltiea, (InsCiiptiona and coina prove thii.) Tho 
Madrakaa and the Yaudheyaa formed powerful repnbHca 
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IQ the P»jab. Muttra, Kauiembi, Kotal, FanchaU 
had aaaerted independence* 

The Andhra occupation of Magadh ia perhaps the 
first occupation of North India by the Deccan. Tamil 
literature says that some Tamil kings boasted of their 
invading N. India as far as the Ganges (in the first 
century B. C ). Most probably the Andhras attacked 
Magadh with the help of their vassals, the Tamil kings. 
So this may be regarded as the Eipedition of the South 
against Nortlt, Some Imve traced Tamil influence on 
the Bengali literature, on the scenery of Bengal in the 
Ajanta Caves &c* It is not unreasonable to hold that 
this ^'expedition*' is at the root of all these. The 
Kushan occtipation of Magadh in 337 A. D. ended the 
Andhra rule there. 


§ THE 1ND0*PARTHIANS. 

Their two dynasties :—One dynasty ruled in 
Arachosia and Sistan and the other governed the king* 
dom of Taxila (Western Panjab). Mauei or Mauas or 
king Moga Maha*Kshatrapa (Great King of Kings) 
nifed at Taxila about 138 B. C. (annexed to Parthia by 
Mithridates I-) The war with the nomads and the 
murder of Phraates il and Artabanus between 130 and 
130 B, C*, made the Parthian hold on India very weak. 
Thus Manes became almost independent in the Panjab* 
Soon aftcr^ Votioiia«,a Parthian, became king of Arachosia 
and Sistan under the Great King at Ctesiphon and ruled 
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35 ytut. For some timo, the Ptrtbkni aoffered wtyertly 
from the iiomadji, They tgaio bectme viftourou* under 
Mithridatea IJ. the Great (lay B C.), Axcm the viceroy 
at Arachosia and Sfatan, wafl removed to TaxiU where 
he Aucceeded Maues about 90 B. C* and ruled it under 
Mithridatee II. Area 1. waa aucceeded in the Panjab 
ftrit by hia Aon Aiilisea and then hy his grandson Axes 
Hi Azes^ii was a powerful prince ; enjoyed the long 
reign of some 50 years. About the Cbrittiaa era^ 00 
part of India was included in the Pafthjao empifOi So, 
it is likely that Ares 1. succeeded in becoming indcpen* 
dent. Azilises and Axes M. also enjoyed long reign and 
powey. Azes Jl. had Aspavarma and Zeionisea as 
subordinate satraps in the Panjab. 

About 20 Ai O. Gondophares succeeded Azet H. 
He conquered Sind and Arachosia and ruled a wide 
dominion free from Parthian control. A recently di^ 
covered inscriplion shows that Gondophares was mitiated 
into ChriAtiamty by St. Thomas about ai A^ D. He died 
about 60 A.D. fo the Partition of his State, his brothers 
son Abdagascs got the Western Panjab and Orthagneb 
got Arachosia and Sind. No successor of Abdagisns U 
known i the other was Followed by Pakores. About 
90-95 A. D., the Panjab was annexed by the Kushan 
king Kadphises IL Probably Arachosia and Sind alio 
soon came to his hands. Petty Parthian Chiefi conti* 
nued to rule in the Indus deltas (Periplui)^ The Indus 
then had 7 mouths of which only the central stream was 
navigable. The port Bafbarikon was on it Capital 
Minnagar (Mihir-oagar t ) lay inland. 
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Tile lilt lede-Greek ruler Hermiioi (30*5^ 
ieocniubed to the Yueh-cbl Chief Kadpbliei I when thet 
powerful Kuebeu idded Kebul lo hit growing cmpife. 

For tome 200 yeerii the velley of R. Kibul^ the 
Suwmt velley, tome dUtricti to the north end north-weet 
of P^ebiwer end the Eaitero Punjeb remeined under the 
local Grdek Prince* who, free or fettered under a Par* 
tbien orerlord, no doubt, exercised tbe prerogxtive of 
cofaing allver and bronze money. 

Many prwifz exist to show that tbe Panjab and a 
greater part of the United Province* were once Greek. 
Tbe coin* of at lea*t 30 diffeTcni Greek king* have 
been found in the Panjafa and the United Province*. 
Tbe )a*t dale i* 30 A. D. There wa* rather close re* 
lation of India with the Greek* for nearly 400 year*. 

will make all men IfeiUms** were tbe word* of 
Alexander to Aristotle. The later Greek rale in Asia 
gave rather full effect to the plan of that great hero, 
"Tbe influence of the Hellenic art has been traced even 
ai far east a* Japan* In North India, the imprint of the 
Greek i* most stilklngly seen in those mounds of abatter- 
ed sculpture* near Peshawar which mark the site of the 
andeiit country of Gandhara, A comprehensive collec¬ 
tion of those carvings i* in tbe Arcli<eological section of 
the Indian Museum. They illustrate the overJapplng 
of tbe civitiiatlons of the East and West, Here the 
Greek Corinthian capital is found combined with the 
Indian figure of Buddha, soldier* with clasaic armi and 
annonr, but Indian draperies, Greek features but the 
f^mes dothed with Indian costumes and many other 
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composite coDCeptioni depictiflf ftii ^niermiogUo^ of 
EiKtero Aod Weitero symbols tod ideas* Greek Inflo*' 
eoce vru not confined to the North Indii stone* lo 
south, at fsr at Madras, it is traceable io the bM-reliefs 
of Amiravsti. At Muttra the dyoamk touch of the 
clAssIc hand has left iti distinctive mark." 

Ptrtj Brwmn^ 

The ScytbUn rule in fodia lasted from 150 B. C* 
to 390 A. D* They gradtully became Hioduiicd. 


ennPTER vin. 

KUSHAN RULE IN INDIA, 

(45-290 A. D-) 


Their two dynasties' in India were (i) the KadphUet 
Dynasty and <ii] the Tochari Dynasty. K^ipkiui in 
local Prakrit was uttered as G^ddahkti which the 
Brahmins Sanikritiicd as Gardabha, Garddabhin or 
Gardda*bbilia, CoL Witford wrongly calls them 'des 
cendants of Babram Got, King of Persia. A strange 
uie fa prevalent io North-West India ^ a Gandarbha 
marrying the daughter of a King of Dhar (Asiatic 
Researches, VoJ, vl, 35 ^ U. p. 147) w« changed into 
an 4 Mi Skr, /onddkiAo* I hold that Gardabba is the 
Sanikritlsed fom ol Kadpbiiei. The Sanskrit word 
gord^AA# means an ass. Hence through mis^umlngr 
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KUSHAN RULE IN INDIA. 

(45-290 A, D.) 


Their two dynaitioi'io Indie were (i) the KedphUes 
Dyoaity end (11) the Tocheri Dynesty. Kadpkis^i in 
locel Prakrit wai uttered ae Gadda&kes which the 
Brahmint SenekntUed ee Gerdebha, Gerddabhin or 
Gardda^bhilee. Cot* Wilford wrongly c&lle them Mei 
cendtste of Bahrain Gor, King of Pereie* A etran^ 
ule ii prevalent In Nbrth Weit India : a Gaodarbha 
mairyjnf the daughter of a Ktog of Dbar (Aelatk 
Reteifchea, Vol. vi* 35 j ix. p. 147) was changed into 
an ass Skr ftirdMka. I hold that Gardabba is the 
Sanakrblsed form of Kadpbiiei* The Sanskrit word 
gardUAa means an smn* Hence tbrouoh mis-naiiiiiig, 
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the foreign dynasty wa« afterwards known as Ass- 
Oynasty. Old GadhMt Pyxm or ass^money have been 
found in various parts of Western India, fJ. A* S. B. 
Dec 1^35* p. 688j. It was certainly the coinage of 
the Gardabha Princes. In the Sanskrit drama entitled 
**The Little Toy-Cart" of the ist century A. mention 
it ntade of gaddaki Skr. gardahkx explained by 
commentators as a coin (Wilson, J. R. A. S. iii, 385)^ 
Of the to Garadabha rulers of India, hithc-rto we know 
only two. 

14 Hindu Tushfiras were the Kushan TochariSf 4 of 
whom we know yet. 

According to the the Indo-Parthians 

(Hindu M^urundaty probably from Meru or Maur, iu 
Peraia) were of mUchchht^ origin; the Vayu calls 
them Aryya-mlechchha. (^Barbarians of Ariana) f 

The nomad V^ueh-chi, a people of Turkish origin,^ 
came down from the North West China, expelled the 
Scythians and the Greeks from Central Aria and 
Eactria and formed five principalities including Kushan 
and Bamian, about 65 B C, 


% KADPHISES L 

About 100 years after this division, north of the 
Hindukush, KadphUes i, Chief of the Kushan section of 
the horde, made himself master of the Yneh-chi people 
(45 A. D»). The YueIvchU crossed the Htndukush and 
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conquered Kebiil, Beciria end Kekhmir (45—60 A. D.} 
The empire of KedphUei eitended fiom the frontier 
of Fefwit lo the Indue end included the kin^domp of 
Bukhnrft end Afghniiiten, Entinctioa of the Indo^Greek 
end the iDdo-Pmrthtnn Power# in the North*Weit 
Frontier. He died at the ige of 80| about 85 A. D., 
after a vij^ourouH Tcii^n 


KADPHISES 11. 

( S5 to 120 or 125 A. D. ; 

Hima or Wima^ betiar known a# Kadphise# if. 
auccceded hii father in 85 A. D» He wai equally 
ambition# and cnterpri»]ng like bi# father and devoted 
bimi<elf to the further eatention of the Yueh.chi domi¬ 
nion#. The foitowing points are especially notable :— 
(i) Tht Gn^t Chintst Advun^t {73—loa A. D.) 
under General Panebao who made the greatest west¬ 
ward extension ever attained by the Chinese. Alarmed 
at the steady advance of China, he boldly aikcd a 
Chinese Princes# in marrige. Hi# envoy was arrested 
by General Panebao who considered it as an insult to 
hiv master. The envoy wa# sent home. Full of tndig- 
nation^ Kadphjies If. sent his Viceroy Si with 70,000 
horse to attack the Chktefse. The army, while croiiing 
Taih kurghan Pass (14000 iu high) suffered terribly and 
issuing on the plain^ fell an easy prey to Panchao and 
was totally defeated. Kadphiies was forced to pay 
tribute to China. (90 A. D,) 
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(ii) Cosqueit of Korth^WMt TndU (95 A. D,>— 
KftdphlMi D61C otticked lodU And ampin 
ouoceM. AIL Noj^.'Wntt India a> far ai Benaren 
(oaeept pnrhapa Sind) paated to him. 

The Indian province* were raled by hie MiLiUry 
Vioeroye who iaaned a Large number of coloi known as 
thoK of the Namoleu King. Theie piecea-^moatly 
coppnr, few in bate aiWer-^re very common flam the 
Kabul valley to Beoarea and Gaiipur on the Ganget 
ai well a* in Kutch and Cathiawar 

(lii) Indo.Ronian TradeThe Kuaban conqueit 
much helped the Indo-Roman trade. KadjAiiea I. bad 
atruck coina in copper or brouae only, and Imitated the 
coinage in latter yeara, of Auguitui or Slberlua 
(14^34*A. D.) There WM an abundant flow of Roman 
gold into India under the early emperors, In payment 
for the ailka^ apices, getna^ and dye-ttuffa of the Eaat. 
Perceiving the advantage, Kadphiiea II. struck gold 
coina like those of Rome, not inferior io weight and 
worth, la the same period, South India also maintained 
an active trade with the Roman empire }' but the local 
kings did not copy the Imperial gold coin ; ao tbc 
Roman gold coins were imported there abundantly for 
currency purposes, 

(hr) In 99 A. D. ,Kadphiaes 11 , probably sent an 
ambassador to the Roman emperor Trajan to announce 
hit conqueit of North-West India. 

(v) lotercourie with Western Roman Empire 
Trajan conquered MeiopoUinIa In it6 A. D. 
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Thit brought tbo RomAti emptro withio 600 mllot 
of the Yueb^lii empire. Probably the Kuibmn rwlera 
Inew the name and fame of the Roman* and were 
eenalbly actuaied by theU examplei. 

Cunningham givea 35 or 407ear*' long and fictoHoue 
reign to this monarch. 

$ THE RUSHAN TOCHARl L(NE. 

{tao—ago A* D.) 

Hindu t^uraniatf called them Tmkdr^ or Tukbiraa, 
■Imply a Santkritfc form of 'JCuthan Ttckari* The 8 
remaining hingi of the Kadphuet (Girdabha) line are 
not yet kOourn, Probably they were not ao prominent. 
Of the 13 or 14 Tuahara kloga, we know the namea of 
four only^ via, Kaniahka, Huviahka, Juabka and Vaanabka 
or Vaandeva. 

KanUbka ( iao-*i5o A, D.)—Kaniihka, aoo Uy 
Vaaiipa or Vajheahka (Arrah Inacriptiooj ii auppoaed 
to have aucceeded Kadphiiea II, aa a relative. The 
■uppoaition U open to atroog oppoiltion. 8 kinga, not 
yet known, lucceeded to Kadphiae* 11. one after another 
and their rule waa confined probably to the weat and 
North weat. With Kaoiahka, probably a new branch 
via. Tochari (Hindu Tuahara) began, to end after 14 
rulera. The name and fame of Kanlibka ia chcriahed 
by tradition not only in India, but aiao in Tibet, China 
and Mongolia, To the Buddhiati he ia known not Jeia 
than Aaoka, However, we know very little of hb 
authentic hiitory* Hia date la aflll unaeliled. More than 
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aoofthe IntcripUoai of KAoUhlca and M* cutcORfOrs^ 
no dottbti bear datea, but they are recorded in «uch a 
my that they are open to moftt vanoui interprelitiom. 
There are en^inent achoUra who atlll place hte acceaaion 
from 58 B. C. to 278 A. D, 

The colna both of KmdphUea 1 ]. and Kaaithka 
frequently dlaptay In the field the aame four-pronf^ed 
aymbol and ag*ree accurately in weff^ht and flneneai^ 
beaidei eabibitln^ a very cloae relatlonablp in the 
obverae devicea/' Hence the inference \t plain that 
the two kiagt were narjr misr in time to one another. 

(il) Hli cooqueatA and Empire ;-*l>adition, mono* 
Toentft and inacription* of hit time prove that he ruled 
North-Weal India aa far Smith it the Vindhyat and over 
Upper and Lower Sindh to the aaoutha of the Indua. 
120—115 A. D. Conquered Katiimlr where he erected 
numeroui monumentt and founded Kaniahkapur, now 
Kaniihpur 74^281' E. Lonj; and 54^14'N. L. 125^130 
A. D.—Conquered Kathgarp Yarkand and Khotan. He 
attacked Patmliputra, but wa* unaucceatful j however^ 
he took frnin that dty a BuddhUt Saint named 
Aavafhoiba. 

Hla capital wai at Purutbapura, now Peahawar, 
which a*tarded the main road from the Afghan Hilit to 
the Indian plaint, Here he erected a great relic tower 
whkh waa one of the wonder# of the world ; The 
aupentructure of carved wood rose to 13 atoreya to a 
height of at leaat 400 ft. aurmounted by a mighty iron 
pinnacle. The tower wat thrice burnt and at often 
rebuilt by plout klngt. 
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A very migoificeot monastery stood by iti side. 
Faint tnees of tbe lubsWuctiires are itfJl visible at the 
'^'Kiog's Mound" otitiide the town. The monastery 
flourished till the lotb century A. D. It wav finally 
demolished by S::ltaii Mahmud V Qajoi and bis 
successors, 

(iii) His Foreign Wars :—Tbe four great empires 
of Asia then were the CbinesCf Kushan^ Parthian and 
Roman, A Parthian king, probably Khuiru or one of 
his rivals, had attacked him, but he beat Idm back, 

Kadphises If. had attempted at Ibe conquest of the 
Chinese Turkestan, but failed (go A. D.), Kanishka, 
secure in India apd Kashmir, made better preparations 
»nd boldly wrested from the Chinese the extensive 
provinces of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. Thus 
he not only freed himself from tbe payment of tribute to 
China, but exacted the surrender of hoitages from a 
state tributary to China, 

(Iv) His Religion His conversion to Buddhism, 
like that Aaoka, was due to remorse for the bloodshed 
during hU wars. His coins show the changes of his 
faith ; The hnest and perhaps the earliest pieces bear 
iegendfl, Greek in both script and language, with 
ffligieB of the sun and moon under Greek names of 
Helios and Selene, On later issues, the Greek soiipt 
is retained, but tbe language is Old Persian and tbe 
gods arc those of the Greeks, Persians and Jndiani. 
The rare ^oins with the images of Buddha with his 
name in Greek letter^, are supposed to be the latest, 
but they arc well executed. 
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The deified Buddha wa« wotiliipped throughout 
ftanUhkl^A vut empire But Kaniihlca^ even after hla 
coQvenloa (135 A, O.j, worshipped both the old and 
the new gods, like Harsha bowing before Siva and 
Buddha, 

The 4th and last Buddhist Council 'Kanishka,. 
hopelessly puztied by the conflicUog doctriuea of the 
various sects, sugge*ted to his adviser the venermbie 
Piriva that it woul be well to obtain an authoritative 
exposition of the truth, Parsva made arrangements for 
a general assembly of theologians* The learned men 
assembled, all belonged to the Hlndyana School, The 
place of meeting was Kundalabana near Srinagar in 
Kashmir, Vasumitra was elected presidsnt and Asva- 
ghosbb vice-presidenL The members were 500 iis 
number The buiinesi of the Council was a thorough 
examination of theological literature from the most 
remote antiquity and elaborated commentarier on the 
three main divisions of the Canon. The meeting over, 
the commentaries were copied on sheets of copper 
which were deposithd'in a stupa built for the purpose 
hj order of Kanishka. These precious records may 
still exist buried near Srinagar, Kanithka renewed 
Aioka'i'flonaltoe of the Kingdom of Kashmir to the 
ehucch and went home through the Baramola Pass, 

§ HUVI5HKA. 

Kanishka was probably sacceeded by one Vasishka 
whose name appears from inscriptions, though not ytt 
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vej'lli«d by a coin* Next probxbly followed Havuhka or 
jHuBhka^ a worthy Kushan whoic parentage La not at 
all known. From the chronological data supplied by 
Paokuo and Wi-Lio, I am Inclined to think that 
Huvialika flourUhed in the 3rd century A. D, It waB be 
who had conquered Magadh from the Andhra* tome¬ 
time between 226—237 A. D. He retained the va*t 
empire intact. His dominion* included Kabut^ Kashmir, 
Mathura and Magadh. Practically, he was the Lord 
Paramount in North India. AU memory of his long and 
eventful reign is lost. His coins, ever auocuted with 
those of Kanisbka, are more varied than Kanishka's and 
show the conUnuance of Greek infloeoce. 

Several of his gold coins show well-executed and 
characteristic portaiU of the king who was a determined*' 
looking man with strongly marked features, large deep- 
set eyes amd acquiline nose. The Kushan power was 
perhaps at its height under him. ProL Rames Chandra 
Matumdar conjecture* from the find of some coio* 
that the Kuihan power had spread from Magadh 
to Madras. This Southern extension was effected either 
by Huviska or Vashushka. At Muttra, he built a splendid 
Buddhist monastery after his name. Like Kanishka, 
he was a liberal patron of Buddhist religious endowmeiits. 
like Kanishka, he alio had a great liking for a curious 
mixture of Greek, Iqdian and Persian gods. The types 
on his coins had Heraklcs, Sarapis, Skanda, Visakha, 
Pharro and many others, but no figure and name of 
Buddha. Probably he was growing a Hindu, His 
Buddhist coavtctiona were not deep-seated. His town 
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Hmhxapjua in Kubmir, now the village Uskkurt wbm 
hie fuint of an aacieot ilupa are viiible-^onUnned 
for ceittgries to be a place of note and importaiice. 
Yuaa Cfawaag enjoyed the liberal hospiULIty of the 
Huihkapora monaatery for several daya (631 A. D^} 
Huviahica wu probably succeeded by one Juihka 
about whom we know very Ittfle. The next Kusbao 
emperor was probably Vasuihka or Vasushka-dcva from 
which originated our fodian Vaaudeva. Hta thoroughly 
ladian name shews how soon these Turkish invaders 
bad yielded to the influeoce of their environment* That 
Vasudeva was quite Hinduised^ is proved by his coins 
which show on the reverse, the figure of Siva attended 
by his bull Nandi and accompanied by the noose, trident 
and other signs of Hindu iconography. His inscrip- 
Uons, mostly found at Mathura show a reign of some 
35 years. (Sanchi InscriptionVasU'd«'va, in his prime 
of youth may have conquered the Eastern Sea-board 
as far south as Madras. The Kushant hefd East India 
till a8o Of 2 go A. D. when the Guptas overthrew them. 
Mathura was the Kushkn capital. There was probably 
a Kushan viceroy at PataUputra who ruled the eaitem 
provinces. The later coins of Vasudeva represent him 
as clad in Persian garb. This shows that he held 
Kabul and the Pan jab under the Persian king Sapor I* 
(Shah*pur} who ruled from 338 to 269 A, D. The 
Kushans were vdly powerful in East India till at l^ast 
260 A, D, 

From the remains .of a stupa at Muttra, we have the 
jjon-capttal covered with records in intrusive Kharoslhfi 
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cbtr&cUrt which eiublith a temporary occupation of 
that pait of Indla^ juat after the time of Huviahka,.by a 
power from the north'^weit which waj repreaented at 
Muttra by the goveraon Rajula-RajuYala and hi< luc^^ 
cesaor Q, R. A, S, 1894. 515 ; 1904, 703 , 1905, 154,) 

The Aadhras declined by aio A, D. and remaiaed 
till 300 A, D, The later Kuahaaa were supreme la Eaat 
lodia till ago A, D. 

The Sas^aniaa moaarchi of Penia exercised consi¬ 
derable'influence on the lndian*aflairs. It la not at all 
known how the Persian influence was felt jo the lotecior 
of India, For lack of any positive proof, we caa only 
coajecture an unrecorded Persian invasion, conquest and 
rule in India, The Puranists probably call these Persians 
^Ta//av4J'' (Pehlvii), These F^tUvas were perhaps 
some ptundbring tribes subject to Persian influence ; 
or ibey might have been sent by a Persian monarch for 
a regular attack. 

The Persian Period In the Indian History, is still a 
forgotten chapter. Cyrus (541*—40 B. C ). Darius (512 
B, C,) bad close political connection with India. To 
defeat the persecuti'ig Jains and the Jain Non^Aryan 
Chiefs, the Hindu Riihis and Brahmins made new 
heroes at Mount Abu, These heroes are called Agni- 
kula or Fire Dynasty, They were heroic, tali and fair j 
they were not true natives of the soil. The Brahmins, 
even by their best efforts, could not reclaiTn them from 
their former manners. I think these new heroes were 
fire and lun-woritppping Persians * so, called AgnuMa 
• Fire-born dynasty. Of the 4 lines sprung from the 
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four heroei^ the Pram&rm and ChauhAn were most fiined 
ud powerful. The Mauryao dyoatty it lald to have 
been a branch of the Pramdrai; for, Miira^ mother of 
Chaodngupta was a daughter of the Pramara clap. 
Of courae^ these PeriUns gradually adopted Indian 
namea, manners^ religion &c | yet they long remembered 
tbeti Perifan origin. Thus Periian rule and Persian 
influence continued long in India. The Paraii and their 
priests, the Magas, have been noticed in many Hindu 
works. It is wrong to call Chandragupta to a 
mBtd'Strvmnf^ 

Coins show that the Panjab renewed the ancient 
relation with Persia in the 3rd century A. D. It is 
probable that after the death of Vasudeva—the last 
paramount power in North India, the vast Ktishan 
empire broke up into pieces. Coins show that the 
Kuihans ruled m the Punjab and Kabul for a long time. 
The Kushan kings of Kabul were ^'ery powerful till the 
fifth century A. D. when they were overthrown by the 
white Huns. 

At the commencement of the 4th century A. 0 . 
a Kushan king of Kabul gave a daughter fn marriage 
to Hormasd H., the Sassanian king of Persia, 
And when Sapor 11 . besieged Amida in 360 A. D, 
his victory over the Romans was won with the help 
of Indian elephants and Kushan troops under the 
command of th'eir aged king Grumbales who occupied the 
place of honour and was backed by the Sakai uf Sistan, 

India in the 3rd century A. D,—The Andhras were 
most powerful till aio A. D, when they began to decline 
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.ftod los* ihtlt poDtkftt ftupremicy \a 237 A* D. The 
Kushiflfl^ powerful in North*west India, leized Magadh 
from the Andbraa in 237 A, D. and probably occupied 
the Eastern lea^board as far south as Madras. They 
were most powerful till 260 A. D. and coottnued till 
280 or 290 A. D. when they were defeated by the 
Guptas who rose to importance from the close oE the 
century The Lkbchhavis held Nepal and the neigh* 
bouring tracts. The Brahmin Varman dynasty was 
powerEul in Assam. Different parts of Bengal were 
under powerful kings who ruled SamatatSi Dawaka, 
Fundra dcc> The Kala Churls or Chedts sprung from 
the ancient Haihayas, were powerful in the Central 
Provinces. Their era began from 249 A. D, The 
Deccan was under different chiefs, after the Andhrai, 
The Abhiras were powerful in Malwa ^ the Pramaras at 
Dhar» the Arjunayans in Eastern Rajputna^ the Satr 
Satraps in Gujrat till 249 A. j the Ballabhis, 
ancestors of the Ranas of Mewar^ at fiallabhipura till 
the 6th century when they were ruined by the Persianst 
The Yaudlieyas, the Madrakai and other dynasties 
gathered strength in the Punjab. Kashmir was ia the 
north. 



emiPTER IX. 

THE GUPTA DYNASTY. 

(ago—535 A. D,) 

The ChtDcce hUtory fVi-ito, written between and 
369 A. D. state* that **the Yueh-chi* t. e, the 
Kusbin* have conquered Magadh and are collecting 
revenue* from lhat province/' (The French Journal 
T*mm^ J905. P. 551). Thli *bewi that up to 360 
A« D. at least, Magadh wa* under the Kushani. 

Mahara] Sri GupU, the founder of the Gupta dynaity- 
ruled from 375 to 300 A, D (Indian Antiquary^ 1902. 
P. 358. Allen'* Catalogue, P, XVJ.) Hence it may be 
inferred that the Gupta* took Magadh from the Kushan* 
and not from the Sakaa, a* euppoied by tome. Theie 
Gupta* were Valaya Rajpat*^ orthodox Hindu* and of 
the Vaivhoava aect. Their anceftor* moat probably 
ruled in tome tract* north of PataMputra, aa vasaali of 
the Andhraa ^nd the Kuahani, They ro*e aa the 
Kuahana declined and fell. At taat, Sri Gupta, backed 
by the Hindu* aiok of foreign rule, wrested Magadh 
from the 13th Tushara monarch. The title of MMkdraj 
of Sri Gupta and hi* aon^ the mention of their name* 
in the inicriptiona of the later powerful Guplaa and 
the aucceaa of Chandra Gupta 1 , clearly *bow that 
Sri Gupta waanota petty Chief Sri Gupta la moat 
probably a title. Hia real name It not yet known. 
Inicfiption only betrays '^Gufts” He became master 
of Magadh and assumed the glorious title of MahMrMU 
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f. Sri GupU (975-^300 A, D.)--,T 1 ie real pow«r of 
the Guptu probably began from 090 A. D. CeTUloly, 
Sri Gupta wae a great hero, We know very little of h» 
battlea or rule. It ia aald that be built a temple for the 
CbiocK IndiaD travellera and gave the revenufci of 24 
/lltagea for iti up*keep. 

9 . Gbatot^kacha Gupta L(300'^3t9 A. D,)—After 
5 rt Gupla^ bit too Ghatot-kaeba Gupta atcended the 
throne about 300 A. D. He made no cooqueit, but 
amatied a targe hoard and much ttreogthened the 
army. 

3. Chandra Gupta 1. ( 390-326 A, D,). Aftei 
Ghatot-kacha Gupta, hit son Chandra Gupta came to 
the throne about February 26, 320 A. D. He wai a 
great conqueror like the Mauryan Chandragupta, He 
inherited tbe vast wealth boarded by bit anceitora. 

The Uchchhivis of Nepal, then very powerful, owned 
almoft all tracti north of Magadh and even encroached 
on Magadh to rruth the rising Gupta power. Forth 
with, Chandra Gupta with a strong army, iirvaded Nepal 
and defeated the Licbclthivis, The victor was, however^ 
induced to a treaty with the offer of Princess Kumara 
Devi and tbe districti beyond Nepal Proper, Thii 
marriage made Chandra Gupta very great in every way, 
Hia power and prestige increased much. Soon bo 
conquered the North-West Province, Allahabad, Oudb 
and other neighbouring tracts, (Srahmanda Parana, 
Upaianbara Part,) He now aiiumed the giorious title 
of Makar^jMdkdhiraj^ i. e. Sovereign of Sovereigoe, 
Tbe Gupta era marked the formal coronation of Chandra 
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Gupta io 330 A. D, He began to strike coiai bearing 
hU name, his wife's name, Ltieir figures and the name of 
the Uchchhivt cUn, 

Hindu writers have distinguished the two names of 
Ntchchhavi and Nichchhivi corruped into Lichchhavi 
and LichchhivL The former signifies the people ol 
Vatsali and the latter, those of Nepal. The Lifhchhivi 
history IS lost for the most part. They founded a 
Kingdom in Nepal and an era running from 319 A. D. 
The male name of Kumara Devi plainly shows that the 
Nepal King bad no son. So Chandra Gupta, as son^in* 

] iW, succeeded to the power formerly held by his wife's 
rjlations. The Guptas were thus no mean rival to the 
Manryans ruling 6 centuries ago. Pataltputra was built 
and fortified to curb the encroaching Lichchhavis ol 
Vaisati who afterward}^ seized Patalipnira from a weak 
successor of Pushyamitra. Chandra Gupta subdued them. 

Chandra Gupla ruled for six years a most fertile and 
populous kingdom in the Gangetic Valley. During his 
short rule, he did much. Yet in the midst of his glories 
and probably towards the close of his reign, he sustained 
a great defeat at the haods of Chandra Varman, a very 
powerful king of Pushkaran, a part of Marwar in Raj- 
pulana. He did not live long to resent and return the 
defeats He had several queens and several sons. Before 
death, he nominated the crown'prince Samudra Gupla, 
born of Kumara Devi, ai his successor to the throne. 
This selection was quite right and happy, as Samudra 
Gupta had early betrayed all princely qualities In an 
eminent degree. 
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4, Samudri Gupta: the Indian Napoleon ;-^3a6 to 
375 A. D,) f After the death of Chandra Gupta^ hU aon 
and fuctenor Samudra Gupta oame to the throne early 
in l)fe> (336 A. D.) He wai very wise and expert in 
peace and wa% HU bravery, courage and skill were 
extraordinary. HU place is,vcry high among the dia^ 
tioguiihed Emperors of India. 

T|ie first 33 years of his reign were spent in peace- 
ful consolidation of the kingdom, hoarding wealth and 
encouraging arts and industries* About 350 A. D., 
there were two great powers in North India : that of 
the GapUs under Samudra Gupta, and that of the 
Werftern Satraps under Rudra Sena. The Deccan was 
broken up into minor states* Meghavarna was the king 
of Ceylon. 

Some describe Samudra Gupta *^as an aggressively 
ambitiouA nionarch**' Was he so f The probabte fact 
U that many enemies rose to oppose and crush the 
infant Gupta Power* So, Samudra Gupta exerted 
himself to the utmost to subdue all* Really he was not 
fond of the game of the grab. A greater part of his 
loug reign was almost spent in military exploits* He 
remembered the defeat of his father by CJtandra Varman 
of Rajpulana who was out on his Indian tonquejts about 
325-26 A, D. The glories of Chandra Varman are sung 
in the rock inscription of Susunia and the Iron-Pillar 
inscription of MehrauU near Delhi* 

Samudra Gupta bad profoutid faith in Hinduism aud 
an uncommon knowledge of the Brahminical scUnres* 
Yet he was free from bigotry* At the probable insli,^ t- 
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tioii of the Brehmini, he vigourously carried on Hindu 
nvivel in religion, politics already started by Putbya 
mitm in the and century 6. C, 

Hit Conquests: perhaps 357*58 A, D. To cripple 
the enemjci; to make the Gupta Power and Htnduitm 
supreme in India^ Samudra Gupta organised a great 
campaign and conquered 11 powerful kings of the 
Deccan and g of North India^ besides inany Forest 
chiefs and Frontier Kings fits invasion of the 
Southern Kingdoms required great boldness in design 
and masterly powers of organisation and eKccution, 
After 700 ycars^ the Army of Magadh with the Eagle 
Standard was out on conquests. Marching From Patali- 
putra^ he 6rst attacked South KosaU, conquered its 
King Mahendraj and also conquered the states of Orissa 
and the wild parts of Central Provinces, Byaghra-raja 
of Mabi’KdnIira submitted to I im. Next he conquered 
the valley of the Mabanadi ; marching by the East 
Coast road, he neat attacked Svamidatta, king of 
Pishtapura, capital of KaUnga (now Pilhapuram) ^ con¬ 
quered the hilhforts of Mahendra^giri and Kottura in 
Ganjam ; King Mantaraja of Kollar (Lake Kofairj, the 
king of Vengi between Krishna and Godavari | Vishnu 
gopa the Pallava King of Kanchi (conjevaram). Thence 
he turned westward and conquered Nilaraja of Abimukta. 
Haati-Varman of Kesi, and Ugrasena, king of Paiahka, 
now Palghatcberry in the Nell ore District, Next he 
conquered Kovera in Deva rashtra (Mahratta country) 
and Damana of Eraadapalla (Kbandesh) and Dhananjaya 
of Kutlhalapura* 
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In North [odlA, AcbjuU, Nigaiena, RudrA-dovij 
GAnApAti Naga of Nalapur (f), Nandi^ Valavarman, 
Nagadatta, Cbaod^a Varman and other powerful 
kings were uprooted. 

Hts march oE some three thousand miles through 
different and difficult countries must have taken him two 
years at least. Rich ipoiJs. precious presents submis¬ 
sion but no permanent annexation of the Southern 
States-^were the results of his splendid campaign. 

His Inscription (35^0 A. D.)—Samudra Gupta'^^ 
Allahabad Inscription^ composed by the learned poet 
Harisenaf not only describes his military exploits, but 
also^ gives the chief events of the time. Dr. Buhlcr 
has proved that that inscription was not made afterwards. 
ij. R. A. S. 1898 38G}. Its language and style prove it 

to h?ive been of 360 A. D. shortly before or after It is 
row in the Allahabad' fort. Most probably it was 
placed there from some other place. Samudra Gupta's 
bloody conquests were engraved on the very ^tc ne 
pillar on which Asoka had his moral sermons inscribed 
6 centuries before. 

This epigraphic record (undated) still entire, giv.'S a 
detailed account of thr t^vent>i of the reign. It ia aUo 
important for its Sanskrit compoyition partly in pro^e. 
It is further important as a linguistic and literary land 
mark, 

The poet-laureate divided SamndrA Gupta's expeclu 
tions into 4 ciasifes : \i) That against the II Kings 

of the Deccan, (ri) That against th'^ king* of North 
India, 9, amongst others, .^re mentioned by nameSn 
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(iii) ThAt againtt barbarouA Chiefs of the forests * (i > 
That the Frontier Kings &c. 

Now there is no means of identi'tyiDg the battic^ 
fields, as the places themselves and their nacne. have 
undergone considerable change. The inscriplioo states 
that the kings of Samatata, Oawika, Kamarupa, Nepal, 
Kartripura and other frontier countries and those 
of MaLwa, Arjunayaosi Yaudlieyas, Madrakas, Abhirs, 
Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Sakas, Kharparikas . paid 
Samudia Gupta revenues, homage \c. 

Were the Frontier Kingdom;^ under hit direct rule 
and included in his empire or outside it f Scholars 
diffc^r : the point is not so clear. Doubtless the I'ro iticr 
kings owned Samudra Gupta their overlord, paid him 
tribute and homage and carried out his imperial 
commands. 

:—Kartripura is now Kumaon, Almora, Garhwal 
and Kanpa. Nepal like now, almost independent 
Samatata lit. lands on the seadevel^ was littoral Bengal 
All low lands South of the Ganges and bciwern thr k. 
Hugit and the Meghna, Formerly, the main stream of 
the Ganges dowed eastward South of Dacca and fell into 
the Bay of Bengal, The lower Brahmaputia was llicn 
large enough to be called an arm of the Bay, Dawikii 
or Davika^Dhakkax^Dacca, called a country in the 
Bhuruprnyoga,^ a Sanskrit Dictionary, then coniprised 
DaccAp Mymen^^ingh and the eastern parts oE the Kajsahi 
Division, Kamarupa was A^saiit Proper, Garo Hills, 
N. E, Mymensingl., Sylhel, Cachar &c. The River 
Janiuna, now between the Kajsahi and Dacca Divisions, 
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Old EOL X Ijundfcd y^^rs 3^0. The language uf 
Dairaka vias / ailed Dhakki Prakrits The Kharaparikai 
weie a oic tiibe of Jahhalpore in the Central Provinces. 

i'lm^ if many coins of ihe Gupta emperors at 
various places near Dacca and at Kotalipara (Dt Farid-* 
pur) stems [o thoiv that l ast Be ngal also was under 
the direr r r'de of the Guptas. 

Extent i'i : Boundary i>f Hks Empire Samudra 
fjt3[ la's r f ► robabJy t jt^ iidrd from the BrahiDi- 
putra to the Yamuna and Chambal and from the 
Hip^j!iyas to the Narmada j^fter Afoka, no other 
^ ^Ti| i : bprl such a iarge ^ pre. fnscriptjont tell ua 
'he Kushhns of Gandhar and Kabuli the powerful 
} 'be Oxus, the kings of Ceylon and other 
dislEtnt .-iditirls k^ere in poldical alliance with him. He 
[rlalions with the Saha Satraps of Western 

Judia^ 

All lh<- kingdoms of the South were forced lo 
Kiit'Vi iadgr [>fs paramountev- The Frontier kingdomt 
cf KartTipura, Nepal, Assam. East Bengal, the Free 
States 01 Haiputana and 'Malwa were attached to the 
empjrf by subsidiary alliance. 

Embassies from Ceylon — 1 he Buddhist King Megha 
Varna vA C 'Ion scut monks to do homage to 
Ciupta and to visit Asoka's monaslcry at 
Buddha The monks received very little hoapi- 

lallty everywhere in India. They returned home sad, 
resolved to found a monastery in India 
for tie ccn\fnience of his own pilgrims. So, he sent 
a mUjicii to Sstrudra Gnpla, laden with the gems of 
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Ceyton and olher valuable gifts aod requested permit-' 
siou to found a monastery on Indian soil, Samudra 
Gupta granted them permissioOi Meghavarna^ receiving 
the imperial orders on a copper plate, erected a splendid 
convent to the north of the Bo tree. Yuan Chwang 
visited it in the 7th century A, D. then occupied by a 
thousand RuddhUt monks. The site is now marked 
by an extensive iiiound, 

llorse-Sacrifire'^To make his conquests ever memor¬ 
able and to assert his paramount power, Samudra 
Gupta celebrated a Horse Sacrifice with great pomp. 
After Pushpainitra, he was the only emprror to perform 
it. He made lavish donations of ^olJ and silver to the 
Brahm^ins. His Asvamcdh coin^ of gold with the 
hguie of the horsCf Vupa &c, have bef^n found at many 
place^^ II is said that such splendid conquests were 
unknown even to the most ancient Hindu Kings, 

His Character &c.—Samudra Gupta was not only an 
eitraordinaiy ht:ro, lighter and politician but also a 
great patron of many musicians, poets and other learned 
men. He could compose fine poem« in elegant Sanskrit, 
So they called him Kaviraja^ a great poet. His gold 
coins showing biii tastr and culture of music are also 
found. The figure of Vtmtp:'tni (goddess of learning) 
appears on these. In one^ Samudr.^ Gjpui sits cross- 
legged, with sranty clothing on^ pla>tog on hii favourite 
(harp). Often would he listen to even religious 
and other discussions in bis court. He did for Hinduism 
what Aioka had done for Buddhism Though an 
orthodox HindUf yet he was lolerat^t to ihi Buddikists, 
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Jaint and olhcn. Ho wai a great boro, poet, muaicun 
and a very learned man; so modern sebotars bave rightly 
called him the ''Endian Napoleon/' He wai a great 
patron o{ line arts. HinduUm, Saoikrit and the various 
aciencei attained great perlectlon under him. 

Before death (date not yet certain), he nominated 
the heroic prince Chandra Gupta by his queen Datta 
Devi, heir to the throne, 

5. Chandra Gupta EE, alias Deva Onpta : Vikra- 
maditya (375—4^3 A. D.) On the death of Samudra 
Gupta, his son Chandra Gupta ^latned after hit grand¬ 
father, succeeded to the throne probably in 373 A, D, 
and ruled till 413 A, D. He is known in history as 
Chandra Gupta ll. He fully inherited the martial spirit 
of his Eatlihr. He not only kept tEke empire intact, but 
also conquered the kingdom of the Sakas or the Western 
Satraps (395 A. D.) The Gupta Empire now extended 
from the Brahmaputra to the Indus Valley and to the 
Arabian Sea. He now assumed the glorious title of 
Sakari Viktamaditj^a. Kashmir seems to have been 
his Protected State. He sent Pratapaditya, a relation, 
to rule there. He was a staunch Vishnuvite but 
tolerant. 

At Vtbfauii near Delhi, there is an iron Pillar 
bearing an inscription which describes the conquests 
of a king named Chandra who is said to have defeated 
the allici in Bengal, Scholars have so long differed as 
to the date and personality of this king Chandra. Some 
think that this Chandra was Chandra Gupta IJ, Mr, 
Prtnsep thought the Pillar inscription of the 3rd or 4th 
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century A. Dr* Bbeo Deji thought it post-GupU. 
Dr. Furguitott thought it of the time of Chandra 
Gupta 1. or If, of the Guptas, from palzographlc con- 
lideration. Dr, Fleet took it to he of Chandra Gupta t, 
or of a brother ot Mihir Kula, Dr. Hccrnle thinks it of 
Chandra GupU 11 , and of 410 A, D, Mr, V. A. Smith 
makes Gh^dra a king of North India, perhaps of 
Assam, or Chandra Gupta i[. whose son Kumara Gupta 
erected the iron Pillar on the Vishnupadagtri near 
Muttra, afterwards removed to Delhi by Anangapala, 
0 * A, S, 1899), 

Recently, Prof, Haraprasid Sastri of Calcutta has 
solved the point*satisfactorily. The Susunia Inscription 
mentions a country called Pushkarana or Pokarana. 
Prof, Sastri has seen in the History of Marwar by their 
poets and chroniclers that a part of that kingdom was 
formerly called Pokarana or Pushkarana, Several year* 
ago, he discovered an inscription at Mandasor, Skr. 
Dasapura, in Malwa, With its help, he has now 
explained the Susunia Inscription, That inscription 
tells us that Nara Varman, son of Sinha Varman, grand¬ 
son of Jay a Varman, reigned at Mandasor in 461 V, S« v 
404 A, D, Now Kumara Gupta l.'i vassal Bandhn 
Varman, King of Malwa, was born of Nara Varman's 
tine. Hence it is plain that Chandra Varman^ king 
of Pushkarana was the son to Sinha Varman, king of 
Malwa, Samudra Gupta conquered this Chandra 
Virma who had, some years before Samudra Gupta, 
gone out of Rajputana to conquer the whole of India. 
When he had reached Bengal, the tiliea give him 
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battle and fought very bravely j but they were defeated. 
Most probably Ghatot-kaeha or Chandra Gupta L was 
defeated by this Chandra, Therefore he deacribad his 
conquests in the rock of Susunia Hill, Afterwards, 
Satnudra Gupta defeated Chandra ^arman (Vide Hari* 
senses Inscription) and placed his younger brother Nara 
Varman on the tlirone. 

Though a staunch Vishnuvite, yet Chandra Gupta 1 ]^ 
never persecuted or slighted the Buddhists and the 
Jains. 

Fa-Hian travelled in India (399—414 A, D.) during 
his rule. But be speaks little of politics. He collected 
Buddhist works and sayings, made images and 
pictures &c. 

Chandra Gupta II. ruled 40 years. He issued many 
coins bearing the Hgurcs of fighting soldiers and of 
goddess Durga borne on the lion. 

He had two queena ; the first was Kuvera Devi who 
bore him Princess Prabhuvati^ married to Rudraaena^ 
son of Vukatska Prabhavati bore Oivkkaraseita, The 
second was Dhtuva Devi who bore the Crown-Prince 
Kumara Gupta I. (fndian Antiquary. 191a, P. ^14^15,) 

His conremporariei were (i) Hari Varman of the 
Maukhart dynasty of Canou), who married Jayaswantf^ 
daughter to Jaya Gupta of the Gupta dynasty, (a) Krlsbiia 
Guptat ancestor of MaharAjadhiraj Aditya Sena 

6 . Kumara Gupta lu'^M^htndrddityA 3-4 55 A.D.) 
On Chandra Gupta IPs death, his son Kumara Gupu 
1 . bom of the queen Dhruva Devi, became king 
(413 A. D.Jt Bamana's refers to S.. 
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Prince Dftmed Ch^ndrapmUtk fti born of Chaodia GupU*. 
Prof* H. P* Sftitri infer* from this Ihnt Chtndrt GupU 
11. had two > 009 , vis, ChaDdraprakast and VkJiditya, 
{Kumara Gupta) Valadltya befriended the BuddhliU. 
On Chandra Gupta^a death, a quarrel aroie between 
the two brother* as to succession. Chandraprakasa wai 
defeated ; Valaditya was victorious and occupied the 
throne. (J. A* S. B. 1905). But the point appears to 
have no historical basis. Some again think that Chandra 
prakasa ascended the throne undei the name of Kumara 
Gupta, This also ts absurd according to Bamana'i 
statement. His inscriptions and coins show hi* long 
and able reign. He also performed a Horse Sacrifice. 
His copper-plate inscription, dated 432 A, D. has been 
discovered at DhanaUdaha, Dist, Rajsahi^ Bengal. A 
gold coin with the figure of the Horse &c,, has been 
fou'd at Maneswar near Dacca, On the coins of Kumara 
Gupta I., there appear two females on the two nides of 
the Royal figure. Certainly they were his two queens. The 
first was Ananta Devi | the other’s name is unknown. 

New Dangers to the Empire after 450 A. D.-*{i} 
Kumara Gupta was a great friend of the Buddhists. 
This highly incensed the Brahmans who made vigorous 
attempts to restore the descendants of Pushyamitra, 
The Mitras were at first very successful. But the heroic 
Prince Skanda Gupta defeated them in several battles 
4iid suppressed the revolt. 

(li) Huna Invasions from Central Asia The 
Hunasi a brave Mongol prople, marched westward 
ftom tho steppes oF Asia and divided themselves Into 
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two p«rties after 350. One stream fovaded Europe 
and under Atttia, ruined the Roinnn Empire, early in 
the 5th century A, D. The other stream called the 
White Huoas, couHuered the OeuA Valley and BaLlch. 
When Kumara Gupta ascended the throne (413 A. D,) 
then the Hunas slowly advanced towards India^ attacked 
it and laid waste the Panjab. Kashmir, Kabul^ Dardistan 
end Khasa land. The Kusbao* of Gandhar fell to these 
powerful Hunas. Balhika and Kapisi also were subdued 
by them. Neat they attacked the Western Frontier of 
the Gupta Empire. Kumara Gupta was now oid. With 
bis best efiopts, Prince Skanda Gupta, then Viceroy at 
Muttra^ could not prevail again! them* Matlmra fell. 

Sriharsha Gupta, son to Krishna Gnptf and Aditya 
Varman, son to Maukhari Hari Varman, were the 
contem poraries, of Kumara Gupta. Aditya Varman 
married Harshagupta, daughter to Sriharsha, 

7. Skanda Gupta 1 (455^480 A. D.) 

Kumara Gupta was succeeded by his son Skinda Gupta, 
formerly Viceroy Muttra. (455 A. D.) Skanda had 
already repelled several attacks. His name seems 
to be suggestive. Skanda, the brave General of the 
Heva Aryans of the North, had defeated the Asuras 
(agth century B. C.) This Skanda, as General of the 
Gupta Devas, first beat the new Asuras—the Hunas. 
He now assumed the title of Vihr^madit^u, About 
470 A. D., the Hunas fell on the empire in overwhel¬ 
ming numbers. Though he fought bard, yet he could 
not prevail, His treasury was emptied. He even issued 
gold coins of 73 ^alnt instead of 108 grains. His 
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step-brother Puit Gdptft roToUed at borne | bti Vuaal 
Kiogi were half-hearted. He wag killed to the battle 
n[ Pratiglhaoa (Allahabad) about 480 A. D, The Westera 
half of North India waa Toat to the Guptas, Skanda's 
tnfant ton wat Chandra Gupta IN. with the title 
Dwadat^itya. Hit s;on was Prakavaditya and his son 
wai Ghatot-kacha Gupta II. 

A coin of Skanda Gupta has been found at Kotali- 
t.i.r. Di>t. Paridpur^ Bengal. 

Pura fripJa : yikramtiditya : (480 to 85 or 90 
A. D.) Pura Gupta probably us^jrped the throne and 
Tined *.he eattern half of North India. The few of his 
gold coini hitherto fouud, hear on the reverse, 
**PrakasadiifS^* which according to scholars, was hit 
o-h . Pis mother Ananta or Ananda Devi was perhaps 
dc«ughter to the Maukliari King Ananta Varman. He 
probably ruled from 480 to 490 A. D. About 480 A. D, 
hjs General Bhatidfaka conquered Ballabhi and founded 
his own dynuty there. This Ballabhi should not be 
confounded with founded by Bijayatena 

in the 3rfi century A. D. The ruins of the tatter still re¬ 
main 11 miles to the N. W, of Shownagar in Cathiawar. 
About 478 A. the Guptas were bifurcated. (The 
6hit!^d coins). About 490 A. D., the Hunnish Chief 
l oramana conquered Rajpotana and Malwa, 

Some think Pora Gupta died in 485 A. D, The point 
is not yet settled, Mr. Allen says in his CmUhgue 
inHan C^ins^ PR Li—Liii ; Pura Gupta's coins bear 
Vikram*iityt( on the revene. Hence hU (illo 
was perhspe VikranadUya. 
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^ PftrsiaarthA'* Life of Bisu-vandhu letU ua tbat 
Vikramaditya of Oodh had embraced Buddbiim^ being 
influenced by the precept* of Basuvandu aod alio 
fl«Qt bis queen and the Crown-Prince ValadUya to 
Basuvandhu for instruction* When ValadUya became 
king afte: his Father, he invited Basubandhu to his 
court* Then, whose was the title Prttkas^ditya f 
That was perhaps the title of Skanda GupU's son or 
heir* Absence of any other copper-plate grant or in 
senption has led scholar^ to place Pura Gupta 
Skaoda Gupta. 

It is doubtful if all the coins with the figures of 
duelists or soldiers, generally ascribed to Chandra 
Gupta ii,, may be accepted as such* for their weight 
exceeds even 144 grains. So heavy coins wer^ not 
issued before Skanda Gupta's reign. On the reverse 
of these coins^ between the feet of the royal figurt:, 
4 s written the word kha | such a sign is used by bKaodi 
Gupta. The letters on the reverse are rather indist- ^ ' 
the initical ParA and the bnal uditya are Heii. 
So they are lik- tb^ heavy cqins of Skanda Gupta* 
In form and purity of gold, they do not belong to a 
much later period. Perhaps not after Nara Sinha 
Gupta. On one side, below the iroyal hand, is written 
ChAndra i, e. Chandra Gupta ( but on the reverse 
we have for Sri-ViktAmAditya or VikramAditya^ the 
title DvsadAiadtiya. Mr. Rapson reads DwAdAsadityA^ 
yet hesitates to accept it as such. (Num* Cbro«^. 1891. 
P. 57O Certainly they do not belong to Chandra 
Gupta U* It waj some King Chandra Gupta lit. 
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The St* Peteriburg Muieum has coiai of Gbatot kacha 
Gupta* (AlleD^a Catalogue of Indian Cowi p. 4 IV.) 
Hence the existence of Prakasaditya, Ghatot-kacha and 
Chandra Gupta ts apparent in the later Guptai. 
This leaves us room to suppose that during Skanda 
Gupta's absence on Huna War in Western India, his 
step-brother Pura Gupta revolred and built a new 
kingdom in Eastern India. The Bhitari coins display 
the descendants of Pura Gupta. So^ the above 3 kings 
were certainly descendants of Skanda Gupta. Most 
probably in the latter part of the 5th. century A. D.^ the 
Guptas bifurcated. New discoveries will prove that 
Pura Gupta's revolt happened before the death of 
Skanda Gupta in 4S5 A. D. according to Dr. Hoernie 
(J. A. S. B. 18S9. P. 96) Mr* V. A. Smith also accepts 
it. (E. H. I and. Kd. P. 293) Numismatology al^c 
supports that. 

Para Gupta's queen was Vatsa Devi* 

9* Narasinha Gupta Valadityc. (4S5 9010530 A.D.) 

Narasinha Gupta VaPdditya (485-530 A. D.) Suo 
ceeded his father Pura Gupta. Paramartha states that 
like Skanda Gupta* he a]«o honored Vasuvandhu much 
and was highly inclined to Buddhi^^rn : he built a monas^ 
tery and a floriated stupa at Nalanda. He was a great 
hero and bent on dnvinjj out th*; Huns. About 5*0 or 
t5 A. D. Mihirakula, sou :o l oramana, became king oL 
the Indiaa dominions of »he Huns* with Sakala in tht- 
Panjab as capital. (Iiidian Antiquary^ P. 330) 

Bamlan (near Herat) was the head-quajters. Balkh 
their second capital. India was oijiy a province of the 
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Huoa empire of 40 countries from Persia to Khotao. 
Malwa was under a Hunnbh prince. Vailabhi and other 
kingdoms must have been tributary to Mihirakula. 
About 538 A, D. Naraiinha Gupta, as tbc leader of a 
confederacy of Hindu princes, signally defeated and shat* 
tered the Huna power in East India* Mandasor laicnp' 
tton gives the date as 'before 533-34 A* D. Dr. Hocrole, 
as 525 A. D, J* R. A* S, igog* P. 131, Mibir retired to 
Kashmir Between 560 & 70 A* D., the Persians, allied 
with the* Turks, overthrew the White Huna empire 
which was annexed by the Turks* Naraainha died 
about 530 A* D* His son Kutnara Gupta li, born of 
queen Mahalakihmi Devi, came to the throne and ruled 
till 550 A. D., as the last emperor of the Guptas, (Jnd. 
Ant* 1890* P. 327.) The Gupta coins found at Kaligbat, 
Calcutta, mostly belong to Narasinha and Kumara 
Gupta IL Some of these^ with the word PrrAnE, be¬ 
longed to Vishnu Gupta Chandraditya, successor of 
Kumara Gupta 11 . 

Fall of the Gupta Empire ; its causes i-^-The Hum 
were no doubt drives out, but the GupU empire melted 
for ever: The causes were* (i) The MiUa War* 
(ii) The Huna War. (ib) family dUsentions. (iv^ Re¬ 
volts of the Vassal kings : (a) Yasodharman of Malwa 
threw off the Gupta yoke about 530 A. D* (b) fti 
Gujrat, the Maitraka dynasty became free. Other pro¬ 
vinces fell gradually. 



GHHPTER X. 

YASODHARMAN VIKRAHADITYA AND 
HIS SUCCESSORS. 

(500 to 800 A.D.) 

The Psurss *. e. Pauravas of the l^uran^s. 

Yaaodharmati began life as a common soldier under 
Skanda Gupta 1 dUpiayed great victor in the Hun War * 
saved Skanda*t Life in teveral battles ^ soon r5fe to 
great power, Naraiingha^valadyitya succeeded in savLug 
Magadb from Mihiricula and Yasodbarmin inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Hunntih lord, made him captive 
and annihilated the Hun power (Dr Fleet : Lod, AnL 
i88g. P. 22$) at Korur, near Multanf Punjab (536 A,D,)« 
Mihtrakula sued for peace which Yasodharman granted. 
This is alluded to in the poet's inacripLion as ''Mihirakula 
worshipped the royal feet of YasodhafTnan” (Fleet*! Gup. 
Ins. No. 33). The Mandasor Inscription makes Yasodhar 
man and Yuen Chwang, a century later, makes Valaditya, 
the victor of the last Hun War. The royal poet's 
account is more trustworthy : for, (i) he was a witness 
to events, while Yuen Chwang recorded the confused 
tradition of the people, fii) Dr. Hoernie rejects Yuen 
Chwang's account on the grounds that Yuen Chwang 
placed Mihirakula and Valaditya some centurtes previous 
to his own time and represented Valaditya as holding 
a position subject to the orders of Mihirakula/’ Vaso- 
dharman delivered Western India from the Huns who 
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were ruined in Aiu hj the Turks, but the other lection 
founded Hungmry In Enitern Europe. The lurTiviog 
Hum oF India icon became Hlnduised and abiorbed in 
ihe people. Some of their minor lords became Rajputs 
and married [ndiao wives. After Valaditya Naraslnha 
Gupta's death, Yasodharman was without a rival, With 
peraeveranco and valor, he soon built an empire larger 
than the Guptas* or even Huns*, HU empire eatended 
from the Brahmaputra to the Arabian Sea and from the 
Himalaya to Mahendragirl in Gatijam near Madrai, 
The Gupta kings of N. W, India and Magadh now beg¬ 
ged his mercy. The Brahman kings of Assam^ afraid of 
Bud^Ut Yasodharman, would offer sacrifice of animals 
at dead of night. In the Himalayas and in the Deserti 
the Khaiaa and the Hunas quaked with fear. His pillar 
of victory was set up on Mt. Mahendra in Ganjam on 
the Eastern Sea, 3 inscriptions of Yasodharman have 
been found. The first pillar inscription of Maudasor, 
Skr, Dasafura (Malwa) was erected in 531 A, D, 
the 2ndt in 533 A. D. (Fleet's G, 1 , Nos, 33 and 35), 
Yasodharman conquered Eastern India from the Gupta 
king Oharmaditya, Maharajadhiraj, Parama Bhattaraka 
(Ind. Ant, 1910, P, 139 ; J, A. S. B, 1910. P, 429) before 
533 A, D. He was the last Indian champion to asiume 
the title of Vikramaditya^ The former of Mulw 
was DOW converted into Vikram-SAmvaiy He probably 
ruled till 560 A. D. Kalhana gives us the following 
Htranya, the third king of the 6th dynasty of Kashmir^ 
died without a male issue. Anarchy prevailed. So, about 
558 A, D.p they applied to and requested Vikramaditya 
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of Ujjdii to rule Kftihmir. boweTcr^ tent Klfttd- 
gupU, E poet of hit court to rule Kathmfr. Were be 
Kelidaiij KelhEna would certAinty lume him* Metri 
gupU ruled well for 4 years and 9 monthi. Then 
PrmvanteiiA, a scion of the royal family, claimed the 
throne. Matri gupta abdicated gladly. Then Vikram- 
adltya was gone. Thii happened about 563 A. D. Matri 
gupta turned an ascetic. Pravaratena was a great 
hero. He extended the kingdom up to Saurathtra 
(Gujrat). He alto defeated Siiaditya ]*, auccenor of 
Vikramaditya and recovered the Kashmir throne taken 
by Vikramaditya to Ujjain. This Vikramaditya waa 
certainly Yasodharman of Maiwap aon to Mahendraditya 
by Queen Saumya-daraanL He ia aUo called BIshama 
Ilia* He slew the MIechchhaap Ujjain was hia capital. 

There was no emperor in India between 560 and 605 
A, D. The following powers^ however^ were important: 
(i) Kashmir held all tracts up to Gujrat. (ii) Siiaditya L 
successor of Yaaodharman held Maiwa and other 
neighbouring tcacts< (iii) The Vatdhan dynasty of 
Thanesvar. These Vardhans were the 2nd branch of 
the Paurai^ ancient Pauravas who ruled all lands about 
Kanouj. DushyanUp husband of Sakuotala was a noted 
Paurava king of o)d< (iv) The Second Gupta and Maukhari 
dynasties held Magadh. DharmaditySp Gopa-Chandra 
and Sam^chara Deva held Eastern India succeaiively, 
{v) The Cbalukya empire in the Deccan. Id the beginning 
of the 7th century A. D. there were 3 empires in India 
rnt, those of the Vardhans of Thanesvarp of SaaEoka in 
Eastern India from Brahmaputra to Ganjam (Sasanka’s 
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copper plate Ina. of 629-30 A. D.) Aod of the Chftlukyai 
in the Deccao. About 570 A. Puahpabhuli founded 
the Vardhan dynasty of Thaneavar. His son Jaya 
Vardhan marfied a daughter of the Guptas^ Hm son 
Prabhikara Vardhan founded a large kingdom in W, 
India about ^90 A. D. and assumed the title of Maha^ 
rajadkiraj. He was heroio. The White Huns again 
appeared in India, He went out with a strong army 
and beat them back. By his queen Toshavati, he 
had two sons, viz. Ra|ya^vardhana and Harsha-vardhana 
and one daughter called Rajya-sri, married to Prince 
Graha-varman of Kanouj, About 604 A. D., the Hunas 
again plundered the trontiers. Rajya-Vardhana went to 
fight them out. Prabhakara died in 605 A. D, Then a 
scramble for the suzerainty of North India followed. Dexa 
Gupta, Sasanka's governor of Malwa marched with a 
lar^e army towards Kanouj, cccupicd it, killed Graha 
Varman and impiifoned his widowed queen Rajya-stt 
in chains. 

Sasanka to 625 A, D.) of Karna-Suvarna (N. W* 
Bengal), often supposed to be a Gupta but most probably 
a scion of Gaur, aimed at an empire and occupied a 
considerable part of N, India, His father was Mah^sena 
and GeneiaJj Yasodhavala. His title NartndrAditya 
(lit A very sun of a Feudatory Chief) shoves that 
he was not a Gupta, Fall of the Guptas and other 
oppoMunilies templed hU attempt at building an empire. 
Both Deva GupU and Sasanka were marching on 
Tbanesvar from different directions. Rajya Vardhan 
hurried Jronie and with 10.000 horso, defeated Deva 
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GuptA of MaIwa Aod Wore he could deliver RejyA'flri^ 
come down to oppose Sasenka wboic progress was 
checked. Then leaving Harsba Vardhana against 
Sasanka, Rafya-Vardhao again went to drive out 
the Huasj but died in the enemyS land while flight¬ 
ing. (Harsha's Bans-khera Plate» Ep^ Ind. Vol. IV). 
Harsha then invaded the Gaurian empire of Sasanka 
with 5,000 elephants, 2,000 horse, 50,000 foot. (Beal's 
Bt* Rcc. Vol. I. P. 213) but could do Sainaka no harm 
even by six years* lighting (Ep. Ind, Vo). VJ. P. 143) 
Madhava Gupta of Pataiiputra sought Barshaks friend¬ 
ship and help (Apasada Ins.) This Madhava was the 
root of Sasanka's ruin. The army of Thanesvar and that 
of Bhaakara Varman, Harsha^s ally of Assam drove 
Sasanka from Gaur^Banga to Maheodraglri in Ganjam 
where he was afterwards killed in a battle (625 A. D.) 
before the aid of Pulakesi arrived The Chinese works 
of the lime ireotion Bhaskara Varman as the lord of 
East india. The truth is that he helped Harsha in 
building his empire. 

Harsha*Vardhana (606-648 A. D.): Chief points of 
his reign are-^) 35 years' war made him emperor of 
N. India, ftotn Sea to Sea. (iV) About 620 A. D. 
he led an expedition against the Deccan, but being 
defeated by the Chalukya emperor Pniaketi 11 , was 
forced to accept the Narmada river as hii southern 
frontier, fiii) The kings of Kamarup (Assam), Valabhi 
in Cathiawar and Nepal were his vassals. His son-in^ 
law was king of Vallabhi. Kalinga was now almost 
depopulated and in jungle. Pataliputra, mistress of 
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India for over a tboutaod yuri, wai almost decaying* 
Bha«kara belonged to the Brahmanic Varman dynaity 
oE Kamarup exiating from 1500 B. C, downwards. 
Easternmost India, least troubled by serious foreign 
attacks allowed the dynasty to run on unbroken for 
over z thousand years. A coper^plate Inscription of 
Bhaskara Varman has been found at the village Nidhan- 
piir^ Dist. Sylhet (Assam). This gives the main line* 
Ratnapala's plate has been found at Tejpur and Indrap 
p;i]a's at Gautiati (Assam) The plate of Banamala has 
been found at Tejpur and that of Bala Vacman at 
Nao-gao (Assam). Brahmin Mahiranga was the founder 
of the Varman Dynasty of Kamarupa about 1500 B. C. 
Several followed him. Then came Naraka 
then his son Bhagadatta, theo his son Baaradatta. 
Then follows a long gap^ Bhaskara's plate gives the 
line from tire Gupta Period, as follows :—Fuabya-Varman 
probably contemporary of Samudra Gupta (3x6—375 
A. D*)—Samudra Varman « Datta Devi—Va la varman — 
Ratnavati—Kalyana Varman — Gandharva-vati— Gana- 
pati Varman a Yajna>vatt—Mahcndra Varman v^SubraU 
—Narayana Varman— Deva vati<r^Mababhuta Varman— 
Bijninavati—Chandramukha Varman — Bhoga vati— 
Sthita Varman-Nayana Devi—Suithita Varman (Mri' 
ganka ) — SyAmii Devi — Supratisthita Varman and 
Bhaskara Varman. (iv) Yuan Chwang's Travels 
in India {639—645 A. D*). (v) First appearance of the 
Moslems in India, 636 A.D* Osman sends a naval ex^ 
pedition to the Bombay Coast (vl) Beginning of tha 
Narshii Er^ (606 A* D ): his formal coronation in 
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6i3 a. D. (Vii) Removal of Capital from Thaoeavarto 
Canouj, (viii) He wai a great ichotar aod patroo of 
leatniog! BanabhatU, a native of Behar and a famoua 
poet and novelist, was his courl-bard. He gave much 
wealth to a poet named DhSvaka. He equally wot- 
shipped Siva and Buddha, (ix) His quinquennial festival 
at Allahabad and his boundless charities to all, (x) He 
founded charitable institutions for the poor and the sick : 
rest'houies lor travellers ; set up schools and hospitals. 
He died in 648 A. D., leaving no sucoessor, Arjuoa 
Aruoksva (*. t. Red-Horsed), General of Haraha seised 
the empire. There was an attempt to dethrone the 
usurper. Bhaskara Varman sent aid to the Chinese 
ambassador for that purpose. 

The Chalukya Empire in the- Deccan The Cha- 
lukyas, a Kshatriya tribe of Oudh came down and 
imposed their rule on the Dravtdians of the South. 
After the fall of the Andhras, the Rather family 
became powerful in Maharashtra.. Defeating these 
Rathors, the Cbalukyas established their empir.e. Jaya 
Sinha was the first Chainkya king. His grandson 
Pulakesi I. was the first emperor (about 550 A, D.) 
Batepipura, now Badami, was his capital. He perform¬ 
ed a Horse-Sactifice. His grandson, Pulakesi 11. was the 
greatest emperor of the line. Chera, Chela, Pandya. 
Pallava, Gujrat, Rajputana, Malwa—all felt the weight 
of his mighty arms. He defeated Haraha Vardban, 
Khuitu, king of Persia sought his friendship and aent 
envoys to his courL A painting in the Ajanta cavea 
depicts the lecepUon of the Persian envoys. He probably 
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ralcd from Nsslk In hii 1a»t dsfc* he was. defeated 
and killed (In 642 A* D*) by tbe Pallavti whom he 
had lo often defeated* But bit ion Vikramaditya f* re¬ 
gained the power, tlgnally defeating the PalUvat* 

After Hartba'i death ( 648 A. D* >. India again 
became a medley of tmall ttatei. Yuan Chwang gives 
the political state of India of the period^ about 671 
A* D*, Adityasena, con of Midhava Gupta seised E* 
India, claimed overlordship and performed a Hone* 
Sacrifice. The Arabs conquered Persia in 642 A, D., 
Afghanistan in the 8th century A. D* | thence Islam 
religion went to Central Asia. India was conquered 
not by the Arabs, but by the Northern Muhammadans. 
Repeated Arab expeditions against India failed* In 
711 A. D., Muhammad, son of Qasim invaded Sindh, 
fought at alor, defeated the king Dahir (from 

which Eng. iifsfof) and bis queen and conquered Sindh 
and Multan. In 725 A. D*, the invaders overthrew the 
VallabhU of Cutch, About 828* the Hindus regaioed 
Sindh from the Muhammadans* (H. H* W* VoU IJ.) 

Hindu Puranists call these early Maharomadan ruler* 
of India as JCai/aJi*/a Javana* who ruled for 106 years* 
Supremacy of the Rajputs (800.1200 A* D*)A 
century’s anarchy 650 to 750 A*^^) prevailed after Harsha. 
Yaso-Varman of Canouj (d* 753} built an ephemeral 
empire* Lalilhditjra of Kasiimir defeated Yaso Varman 
and other Chiefs of India^ apd took away poet Bbava- 
bhuti to Knihmir 

Amaraja, soo to Yaao Varman, wal the neat impor* 
unt kiog. He embraced JaioUm* It ta said that power* 
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ful OhartnipialB of Bo&gil wa» Ut great eneinj. Then 
roie the Rajputs all over lodia^ They now belong to 
mtny caetee including the HiDdoiaed foreigner*. Moat 
of them are of pure deiceot: The Rajput State*, 800 
A. D.^i) Northern India : Kashmir, the Panjab, Sindh, 
Gujral, Rajputana, Malwa, Delhi, Canouj, Magadh, 
Bengal and Aieam. (li) The Deccan :—The Rather 
leader Daotidurga defeated the ChaLuhya* and built an 
empire of his own with Maoyakheta ( Malkhed ) as 
capitaL 977-1176 A. IX :-^The period of Moslem inva^ 
don from without and great feuds within. Harshadcva 
of Assam seized Bengal, Orissa, Kalinga and Kosala. 
(South). 



enaPTER xi. 

THE nXk DYNASTY ; 

{780 to 1060 A. D.) 

Gre&t inarcby prevailed in Bengal about 750 A* D., 
cauied by the repeated iDvaiiona of Yano Varman of 
Canouj^ VaUa-raja of Gurjar^ Ratbor Dhruva and 
Hariha'deva of Kamarupan (Lama Taranatb'a History 
of Buddhiim I Indian Antiquary, Vol tV, 366), For 
security, the people elected Gopala soil to heroic Bapyata, 
grandson to Dayita-Vishnti kiogof GaurBaoga, (Dharma^ 
palais Khalimpur copper plate loic, ; Taranath^s 
History of Buddbiim j Cuoniiigbam** Arch, Survey 
Reporta, Vot, XV. F. 14^.) 
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With the PJilai, the BeogAlis entered the fteldt of 
fndbn politics, arts, architectuie &c* 

The Palas afere Kshatrij^a Rajputs of the ancient 
Solar Race, professing Buddhism of almost Hindu tppe. 

It Gopala ( 780-795 D*)—First of all, he put 
down the anarchy of Bengal, suppressed a local revolt, 
and made a gallant stand against the aggressive Indian 
monarch^. His kingdom extended to Samatatat (Deva- 
pala'f Monghyr Inscriptionji His queen tvas Dadda 
Devi, daughter to a king named Bhadra (acc. to Prof, 
Keilhorn). Gopala built a Buddhist Temple at Nalaoda* 
Mr. V. A. Smith in his Early History of fndia, 3rd 
Edition Pp. 37S and 397-98^ makes Gopdia come to the 
throne sometime between 730 and 740 A, D., which 
does not appear possible. According to T^tanath, 
Gopala ruled 43 years. Mr. Smith also accepts that 
But no evidence shows it. Acc, to Mr. Smitbp Gopala 
died about 800 A, D. ^ but there is evidence to show that 
Dharma pala, son to Gopala was on the throne before 
Soo A, D. Amaraja was Dharmapata's enemy. 

The Khalimpur Inscription slates, that Gopala's 
grandfather was '^versed iu alt the sciences^ Hit 
father Bapyata was *a great vanquisher of foes" and hit 
fame reached the sea. Yaso Varman defeated Gaur- 
Bang! in 730 A. D* At this time, Daylta*VUbnu 
had displayed great Vhlour. (Stein's fntrod, to Raj 
TarangiuL P. 49 and Gaude 

a, Dharmapala { 795—830 A. D.) Dharmapala, 
born of Queen Dadda Devi, succeeded Gopala about 
795 A. Di Very powerful from his youth up, he wia 
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able to eatablUb hii lupr^macy over a greater part oE 
r^ortb lodia. 

The Buddhiit icholar Hari*Bhadrap anaotator of 
AshtB^dhasrikh Prajmd-pdramitd, flouriahed tn hit 
timcp He calls Dbarmapala a descendaDt of Rajabhatta, 
(IntroductioD to Rama Charita by S* Naodi). From 
this, some think him to be a descendant of the Khadga 
Dynasty of Samatata, mentioned in the Asrafpur Inscrip¬ 
tion. By 'Raja-bhaUa^' Prof. Sastti means "the descen¬ 
dant of a military officer of some king.* (Introd. to 
Rama Charita P* 6.) The Rajputs all over India were 
staunch Hindus, bat the Palas were Buddhists; the 
Kbadga Kings were BuddhUte. SamataU was a home 
of Buddhism^ 5 o^ it is probable that the Palas were 
scions of the Khadga line. From the r5th century B. C. 
to ]4tb century A. D. Vikrampur in Samatata had been 
the seat of powerful dynasties. A descendant of the 
Kbadga Hou^e may have seized Gaur at some opportune 
moment. 

in their inscriptionSi the Pila Kings style them as 
*'Gauresvara or Gaurddhipa" i. e. Lord of Gauf. In the 
Sdgartal Inscription of Bhoja of the Pratihar Clan, 
Dharmapala is called Sanga-pati and his soldiers are 
called Bangas i. e Bengalis. Therefore, Banga was 
a part of the PaU Empire and most of bis soldiers 
were good Bengalis. The Garuda Pillar Inscription, 
Sioka a, states^ have inadc Dharmapala the lord 
of eastern quarters, now master of all quarters.* 

Tardnath says, the Palas first conquered Banga 
( East Bengal) and then Magadh. The Pala Kings 
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were Bengalis. AccordiDg to TereitAth, Dharmapala 
fint ruled Baoga; then his power spread to Gaur and 
elsewhere. These lead us to surmise that Dharmapala 
WAs at drat governor of Banga under his father 

The date of Dharmapala.—The dates of Cunningham, 
Hoernle, Rajcndralal now appear erroneous by the 
discovery of many new inscriptions Mr« V. A. Smith 
has therefore given it to the close of 8th century A* D. 
(E, H, I. 3rd. Ed. P. 398.) 

The Inscriptions of Bhagalpur, Gwalior, and Amogha* 
Varsha i, prove that Dharmapala of Gaur-Banga, the 
Canouj Kings Indrnyudha and Chakrayudha, the Rathor 
KingGovinda III. and Gurjar King Nagabhaita M. were 
contemporaries. ( Ep. Indica. Vol. IX. P. 36. Note 4.) 

According to Taranath, Dharmapala ruled 64 years. 
Mr R P. Chanda makes it 50, The Khalimpur 
inscription was issued in his 32nd. year. So, he may 
have Vuled 35 yearis 

Dharmapala married Ranni Devi, daughter to the 
Rathor King Paravata, grand daughter to Karkkaraja. 
(Devapala’s Mojigltyr inscj The Rathor King Paravala 
left Gujrat and migrated to the Central Province at 
Pathhri. Here also he was harasicd by the Gurjjaras. 
Therefore Paravala sought the aid and alliance of 
Dharmapala, the great rival of the Gurjjar-Pratihars, 
by giving his daughter in marriage to Dharmapala. 

According to Taranath, Dharmapala conquered 
Assam, Tirhoot, Gaur fitc. So his empire extended 
from the Sea to Delhi. The Khalimpur Copper plate 
inscription states that Bhoja (Bundelkhand), Matsya 
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(Jaipur) Madra, Kuruj Yadu (i. /. Panjab), Avanti 
(Malwa), Gaadhar, almost tho whole of Afghanistan, 
YaTBiia (Turkey) and Kira {Kangra Valley )**formed bis 
dooiiDions (Kpp Indies, Vol. IV, P, ^46), Canouj was 
given to Chakrayudha, Dharmapala had conquered 
Kangra, Turashka, Panjab and Rajputana dec. before he 
set up Chakrayudha on the Canouj throne, Narayana 
pata's Bhagalpuf inaenption makes this fact more 
distinct. 

In the 9th century A. Vatsa^raja was at first 
supreme in North India, Then rose Dharmapala aided 
by Chakrayudha of Canouj. Nagabhatta II. inherited 
not only his father's state, but also his valour &c. He 
repeatedly defeated Dbarmapala and bis ally Chakra- 
yndha. The Sagartal Inscription makes Nagabhatta 
conqueror of Anarta (Cathiawar), M^ilwa, Kirata, 
Turashaka, Vatsa (Allahabad) and Matsya &c. Vatsaraja 
conquered almost the whole of India, but was fiualty 
defeated by Dbruva*dbkr&, varsha and driven to the 
desert. Great rivalry then followed between Naga<- 
bhatta n. and Govinda HI- of the South, OharmapaTa 
^d Chakrayudha, being repeatedly defeated by 
Nagabhatta, begged shelter from Govinda III., when the 
istter arrived at the Himalayas in course of bis 
conquests, (Amogha varsha's Copper plate Insc. in 
the possession of Dr. R, K, Bbaodarkar,) Govinda HI. 
heard Dharmapala's prayer and marched against 
Nagabhatta who wa^ defeated and driven to the desert 
like bis father. To prevent the incursions of the 
Gurjjars aod to confine them in the desert, Govinda III, 
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placed his nephew Kaikka on the Gurjjar throne (led. 
Antiquary VoL XII. P. 160 * Thus Govinda 111 * con¬ 
quered a good part of North India. 

Amogha vartba I/sSirurand Ntlgunda Inscriptions 
tell us that his father Govinda 111. had defeated the 
Gaurians(Ep. Indies. Vol. VI. P. 101*3). proof of any 
quarrel between Govinda and Dharmapala has been ai 
yet found. Doubtless, Dhatmapala had to bow down his 
head to Govinda HI, to subdue his great enemy Naga- 
bhatta II. Amogha varsha's inscription may have 
hinted at that. The Silgartal and Und Copper plate 
Inscriptions both speak of Dharmapala's defeat* 
V^huka*dhava1a, a vassal king of Saurashtra under 
Nagabhatta II. aided his master in defeating Dharma- 
pala. (Ep, Indies. Vol. IX. P. 5 and 7). 

Supremacy of Dharmapala in North India On 
Rkthor king Govinda Ill's return from N. India to the 
Deccan, Dharmapala got opportunity to establish his 
supreme power in North India. Dbarmapala^s younger 
brother V^kpala was a great Genera!,' He conquered 
many lands for Dharmapala. (NarayanapaU's Bbagal- 
pur Insc ) 

Dev^pala's Monghyr inscription gives the extent of 
Dharmapala's empire. Dharmapala sent the deloated 
kings home svUb ample rewards. In the Central 
Province, Paravala maintained his independence under 
the shelter of Dharmapala. Dharmapala's Khalimpur 
Inscription shows that he was exceedingly popular with 
all daises of people, Dharmapala knew that the neople 
made his father king. So, it was his duty to make tbcfn 
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hAppy in ev«ry way. The Khalimpur jnfcripUoB 
mentioni *Yiivaraj TribhubaDapala.* Probably he died 
In hia fathct^s tife-time or it was simply another name of 
Devapala, 

3. Devapala ( S30—S65 D. )'^He was the ton 
of queen RannA Devi. Tribbovanapala wu prob. the son 
by another queen. There is nothiog to show that there 
waa a dispute between the two brothers about 
■uccession. 

Almost the whole of India, from the Himalayas to 
Rametvaram ; from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
Sea^belonged to Devapala without a rival. (Monghyr 
Inscription). Bhatta Gurava Mlsra's Dinajpur Pillar 
Inscription states that DevapaU, under the guidance of 
his able minister Darbhapdni succcecded m conquer¬ 
ing the entire tract between the Himalayas and the 
Father of river Rewa and the Eastern Sea to the 
Western Sea " Taranalli says that Devapala conquered 
all North India (Ind. Antiquary Vol. IV.) 

Conquest of Orissa and Assam r^^Jayapala, nephew 
to Det'apaia^ a great General, occupied OrisBa without 
a blow. The name of the Orissa King is not known. 
At the very terror of Jayapala’s arms, the Orissa king 
fledi leaving his capital. (Bhagalpur lose.) Orissa and 
Kalioga were under Sasanka in the 7th g under Harsba 
of Gaur m the 8th and under the Palas in the 9th 
century A, D. 

Ban^muta, son of Harjjara, king of ABiam^ on the 
approach of JayapaJa, tendered his submission and 
concluded a treaty with him. The Harjjara Dynasty is 
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proved by 6aoftmAla*i rejpur fotcHptioo and Bala 
Var^an'f Naogaon loicrlption. 

The Bhagalpur and the Garuda Pillar loscriptioni 
diitinctly meotioD Jayapala at the conqueror of Oriiia 
and Aiaaro. 

The Kambojat and the Hnnai :-^Tbe Kamboju of 
the N. W. Himalayas were very powerful at this time. 
They would often come down on Ibe lodian plains and 
cause bavoCi Devapala therefore marched with a large 
and strong army and defeated them. The Bdngarh 
Pillar iuscTiptioD and another preserved In the garden 
of Dioajpur Raj show that the Kambojas conquered 
the Gaur Kingdom in the 10th century A. D, coming from 
their Himalayan home. The Garuda Pillar Inscription 
states that Devapala humbled the pride of the Hunas 
who still remainded in parts of India, especially in 
Central India, The Harska Charita describes Prabha- 
kara Vardhana as a 'VLion to the Huna deer.^ 
vardhan fought out the Hunas in 605 A. D. (Harsba 
Charila^ V. P. 310). Most probably, Devapala conquered 
the Hunas of Malwa. In the toth Century A. D*, these 
Hunas were great rivals to the rising Pramara dynasty 
of Malwa. Padma Gupta^s Nava Sdhasdnka Charita 
and the inscription of the Pramara Kings tell us that 
Pramara King Siyaka 11 *, his son Utpala Muojaraji 
(974**9g5) and Sindhuraj fought hard with the Hunas* 

Kings ot Dravida and Gurjjara.^The Garuda Pillar 
Insc* tells us that under the guidance of the minister 
Kcdara Miara, he was able to defeat the kings of Orissa, 
Dravida, Gurjjara and rule for a long time, an empire 
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thst bordered the eeo ” The 5tb Sloko of the lAme 
poiotA to Devapab's Vlndfaya Expedition—otieited 
furtiier by Devapala'a Monghyr InicripUoD. Hence it U 
obvious that DevapaU waa in collision with the Rathor 
and the Gurjjar Kings at the same part ot the Viodhyas^ 
in which Devapala conquered both of them whose 
names are not given iu the plate. Probably Krishna IJ, 
(about $77-913 A* D), the Raihor Kiog of Malkhed was 
this Dravida King and Mihirabhoja was the Gurjjara 
king; or Kamabhadra, son oE Nagabliatta il. was dc- 
ieated by Devapala. To avenge the defeat of Rama- 
bbadra, his son Bhujadeva ( Mihirabhoja ) conquered 
Canouj before 843 A. D | for, he issued a copperplate 
grant from Canouj in 843 Ah D. (Ep^ Ind. VoL V. P. 
211.) Devapala fought hard with Bhojadeva for hisi! 
empire. Bhoja Deva^s Gwalior Inspcription is given in 
the Ep, Indica. VoL IX. P. 95J. Bhojadeva defeated the 
Bengalis. Bhoja I's Sagartal Inscription does not say 
that Bhojadeva defeated Devapala [Annual Report. A 
S. of India. 1903-4. P. 281.) However, Devapala could 
not prevail against the repeated attacks of the Gurjjaras 
who^ under Mihirbhoja were able to occupy Kanouj 
before 843 A, D. This occupation was so long that in 
his history^ Vatsarsj dynai^ly is called Mckodaya* 
Gurjjtira-Fratih^Ta Vans^y 

Mihirabhoja conquered the Huna kingdom on the 
Panjab frontier, Saurashtra in SouthAVest, Canouj in 
North-East and tn South-East, a tract at the source of 
the Narmada, So, DevapaU's Empire soon lost several 
provioces. 
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Thb MiDUters .i—DevapAlt't Buceets wai due to bit 
own geniuf, to hU tbie mintsUrt, to the vttour end 
thiU ot hii nephew Jaypala end lo the prtctictlity of 
the Gturian people, Dtrbheptni wab hit ftm Prime 
MLniMer : he wti much honoured by Devapala, Theie 
Miniiten were rather 'kin^-nttkert/ The BuddhUt 
Pelt king! honoured and feared the Brahmin MinUtert. 
They were Bengali DaThhaptni't ton 

Sometvara was probably a Grneral ot Devapala (Garuda 
PiUarInc.) Kedara Mi!*ra, son to Si^mrsvaia next be* 
came a very ablt> Prime Mioisier. 3 generalionit of 
ministers show Devapala's long reign, Devapala'ii 
Monghvr Inscription was executed in the 33rd year of 
his reign. So perhaps he ruled 33 years. 

His Riligion, Devapala w'at a Buddhi^’t^ but wai 
very catholic in hpirit, lie equally honoured the 
BuddhUts and the Brahmins^ Devapala was very 
generous and gave much as charities. So be has been 
compared to Bali, BJiurgava^ Kama, Vikramaditya and 
others, 

4, Vigrahapala (£65^ S70 A DO alias Surapala 
Devapala's Crown ^-Prince was Kajyapala (Monghyr 
Flatet lines 5^*52.^ but Ikr died in the Ule-Ume of 
Devapala. So, General Jayapa1a*s son Vigrabapala 1 ., 
alias Surapala, succeeded to the throne of GaurBanga 
(Ep. Ind, Vul. UC App 1. P, 17,) From the insrri[itioii 
of NarayanapaUi Mahipafa I, Vigrahapala Hi., and 
Madanapala, U appears that Jsyapala begot a vrrv power* 
fill son Vigrabapala by name, who married the Haihaya 
Princess Lajja Devi of exceptionally pure character. He 
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inherited neither the genius nor the unbition of DhErmt-^ 
PaU or DevApele. He probebly did nothing worth 
mention lug. He ruled For 5 yeeri when he left the 
Raj to hit too End tproed an anchorite. (Bbagalpur 
Inc.) Kedara Mitra was hit minitter. Poet Saadhyakara 
calJi Kedara a Vribaipati and Vigrahapala an lodra* 

5. Narayanapala ( 870-925 A. D. }: He^ born of 
queen Ltjjd Debi, came to the throne of Vjgrahapala. 
Fie ruled 55 years. A brast image of Pdrvati wat e»ta* 
hlithed by a merchant in the 54th year of hit reign. 
Hit Bbagalpur inscription wat itaued in the I7ih year 
of hit reign. Dtrcline of the Pala power began from hit 
father^s time* Even in Dcvapala^a time, Canouj was 
occapied by the Gurjjaras who later on, conquered 
Benarei and even advanced at far at Mudga giri 
(Monghyr) where a great battle was fought in which 
Narayanapala wat defeated, Bhoja Deva^t alliet were 
Kaikka of Mandapapura ( Mandore in Marwar), 
<i) Karkka'a ton Brkka's Jodhpur Inscription, fj. R. A. 
S, 1894. P. 7) (it) Sorha Deva's Kalha Inicription states 
that Gunambudbi Deva I. defeated Narayanapala. 
(Ep. ifld. VaU VIE P* 89). 

The Bbagalpur Inscription bestows on him ample 
praise for his strong sense of justice, charity and pure 
character. 

6. Rajyapala (925-930 A, D) succeeded his father 
Narayanpala on the throne of Gaur-Banga. He acquired 
high Fame by eacavating many large tanks and building 
many lofty temples* He married Bbdgya Devi, daughter 
to the Ralhor king Tunga Deva. 
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7. Gopala IL (930—945); on Rajyapab'f death, bis 
son, born of queen Bhagya Devi came lo the throne^ 
Of him, nothing glorious is recorded. It is said that 
he was able to recover a part of the lost kiogdom» 

8. Vigrahapala II. (945—975 A. D.) Soon after 
his ascension^ he left Gaur and took shelter 10 Baoga. 
The Khajuraho Inscription of the Chandela king Yaio 
Varman executed in 954 A. D., states that Yaso 
Varman defeated the kings of Gaur, Kosalai Kashmir, 

Malwa, Chedi, Kuru and Gurjjar Certainty 
through fear of Yaso Varma, Vigrahapala sought refuge 
in East Bengal, full of rivers. The Kambojas also 
occupied Gaur before 96G A. (). A. S. B. New Series. 
VoL VlC F. 690). Losing the kingdom, Vigrahapala 
wandered about here and there. He fled to Vikranipur 
from the Kambojas. The army, scattered, were moving 
in the liilU of Tippera, A work called P^nchA’^Rakska 
written in the aGth year of his reign, has been found. 
0 - R‘ A. S. 1910. P. 151). 

9. Mabipala 1 . (975—T02G A. D.) Mahipala inher- 

rited only Samatata (littoral Bengal) ^ iis capital was 
in Vikrampur. Here he gathered a strong army and 
boldly fought and recovered hit; father's state. Doubt 
lest, he spared no pains to retrieve the fallen glorv 
of their former Imperial House. But ip his efforts, 
he lost South Rarha and Banga, For in 1023 A, D. 
Rajendra Cliola found Rapasura in South Rarha and 
GoYinda Chandra in Eaht Bengal. HU Bagha-ura 
tnicripUon was execated in the 3rd year of bis reign 
He ruled 53 years (Jud. Ant. VoTj IV, P. Shortly 
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After hi^ a^ceoMon, happened the Turhhh invaaion of 
N. W> India. Jayapala was on Ihe Uda-bhandapur 
( Ohiad ) throne. Kaihmtr, Caaouj Kalinjar gave 
Jayapaia utmost aid, but in vaio. SuUan Mahmud 
occupied Ihe Panjab. Mahipala,fighting hb own enemies, 
could lend no help to the Hjndo confederacy. Fall of the 
Palas was due to (i) conquest by the Kamhojas, 

(ii) Revolt of the pt^ople under the leader Divya. 

(iii) Rise of the Sena kin^s of Bengal. 

Dharmapala (ygs^Sjo) conquers eastern half of N. 

India. In the 9tb century, 3 powers struggled for the 
suzerainty of India ; the Pah of £. India, the Gurjiara 
of Rajpuraiia and the Rnthora of the Deccan, Vatsa, the 
Gurjjar king conqii^^red almuat the Hti.»lc of fndia, hut 
wa^ afte^vva^d^ deieatcd by the Ratlior king Dhruva and 
dtivrn to hJ^ d**seri, GiiviniU tU, I^bruva, con¬ 

quered the wht*le of N. IfidU (Ind. Am. V^jI X(J, P. 160). 
Then DevapaU 1830-^5} ctati>i5 to be the one abjiolute lord 
of India, Ce\rr>n and otht r l^Unds, Caml>ojas and the 
Munas and a pari of Tibb^*t (Mongyr. copper phte In^c.) 

His Bralkuian intnister Darbhapam and Gi-neral 
pal were hU main fliidi Ant Vo.i, IV.) About 

Sahakiigifi conquered a< far as the Indus. Hia son 
Sultan MiiUinud ih^ft.Ued Jii^al of Lahore at Peshawar 
tiODj). The raj.i^ Multan and the combined 

army of Gwalior, Main 1, Kalinjar^ Kanon], Delhi and 
Ajmere weri- defeated at Peshawar fiooS). He plun- 
derrrd the rich temples of Nagarkot, Thaneswar, Muttra 
and So.nnavh, His dealings wuh the Hindu rajas were 
lenient. Me conquered tlic Fanjab, 1022 A. D. 
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About 973, the Chalukyai again became supreme with 
their capital at Kalv^Oi Tlie Chola^ of the East Coast 
rose into importance, Rajaraja the Great ^985-101 i)ovei> 
threw the Pallavas, He conquered Kalioj^a and Ceylon. 
As lord Paramount, he ruled over the Madras Presidency, 
Ceylon and a large part of Mysore. His son Rajcndra 
Choladeva (loi [-1025) spread his power over Orissa and 
Bengal and maintained a powerful navy. The Haiiala 
or BallaU occupied western Mysore and Malabar. Their 
capital was Dvarasamudra, now Hattbid. 

The Houi^e of Gazni, after 150 years^ had been sup¬ 
planted by that of Ghor. Muhammad Ghori(ii86>J3o6)rp> 
solved to conquer N, India then held by numerous Rajput 
clans : Delhi and Ajmir were under Prithivi Raj at deadly 
enmity with the Ralhor^ of Canouj and the Baghilas of 
Gujrat. The effect of the quarrel wat disastrous to both 
parties. In irpi. Muhammad was no doubt defeated at 
Tirouri by Prithvi and his allies, but in 1193 Shahabuddin 
utterly routed tbe Rajput at Thanejivar, skw him and 
annexed his dominions, ^194, defeat of Jayachandra 
the Rathor raja of Kanouj at Chandrawar near Etawa : 
Moslem occupation of Canouj, Blares and other tracts. 
The Rathors then founded the principality of Marwar, 
1195, Gwalior was taketi^ and Gujrat invaded : its capital 
Anhalpattan was taken, U96, Kalinjar and Behar were 
taken, 1198-99 : N W, Bengal (capital Gaur) was seized 
hy Baktyer from Lakshmana Sena who fled to Vjicranjpur 
where his descendants ruled 130 years more. Thus, by 
1200 A, D,, the whole of N, India except Kashmir, Nepal, 
East Bengal, Orissa and Assam were conquered by the 
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MuhammadADi. Malik l^afur, GcDcral of Alkuddip, 
conquered a Rreater part of the Deccan by 1312 A. D* 
East Bengal fell in 1328, Orissa in 1565 and the powers 
ful enapire of Vijaynagar in 1565. Mysorej an off¬ 
shoot of Vijaynagar, still bears the crown and glory of 
our last brightest Hindu State of the South. The Raja 
Es a lescendant ol Krishna who is still worshipped as an 
Avatara of the Supreme Being. We are indebted to 
the generous British Government for the restoration of 
this important House. The present Chief, His Highness 
Sri Krishna-raja Wadhiyar Bahadur, G. C. S. 1 . is said 
to be a Model Prince. 

The Ahoms, a Tibeto-Burman people conquered 
N. £. India ill the 13th century. From them is the name 
Axsatu. They brcanie Hindui^^ed and ruled for centuries 
^>Dd had a regular history. 



GHHPTER XII* 

nei^ANIC AGE. 

(B. C aoo—1200 A, D.) 


I. No BuiltlhUt Period in the Indian History.— 
Some Scholars have made much of Buddhism in Jndia. 
They think that at one time (&ay^ from 242 B. C. to 
500 A, D.), Buddhism had eclt^ied Hinduism; that a 
great majority of the people had embraced Boddihsm 
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and thal almoit every th^n^ was Buddhistic ia style, &c* 
It does Dot appear that there is much truth in it. 
Buddhism ms, do doubt, prevalent in East India, In 
other parts of India, it was rather sporadic. The larg^ 
province of Assam was entirely free from Buddhism. 
The provinces about Hurd war, Canon j, Allahabad, 
Benares had Little Buddhism. Caroalj Jaipur, Pauchala, 

furnish do proof as to the prevaLeoce of Buddhism 
there. Even in M^gadb and Bengal^ Hiodtitsm flourished 
side by side with Buddhism. The monks were regular 
Buddhists, but the laymen were mostly Buddhist Hindus 
r. e. men who followed some Buddhist doctrines 00 the 
Hindu basis, having castes, Hindu manners &c. This 
U why they could he won back to Hjnduhm easily. 
There are some Native Christians in Southern India 
who still follow the ca^te system and some other 
ancestral Hindu manners In Bengal, the Vaishnavas 
worship their own god Vishnu or Radha Krishna | yet 
they worship Durga^ Kali &c. The Buddhist Pilgrims of 
Ceyton and China of the 4tli Century A. D. did not 
notice Buddhism flourishing in India. 

The Editor of the Historians* History of the World 
is right in observing that owing to Us abstractness and 
the rivalry of the Hindus, Buddhism was a failure in 
India} in modified form, it has however, prevailed in 
other parts of Asia/’ 

U. Religion.HO Hinduism !a) Vedic Religion. 
In spite of the Upanishadic doctrine of one Supreme 
Being with the universe as His emanation, the Vedic 
religioD«the worship of the elemental gods by sacrifice 
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in the fire and lincere and earnest fmycra, continued 
till aoo B, C.f after which it became leia and lesi gpradu* 
ally. "The Kbani. of Central Asia itill worshtn the 
Vedtc godi. (Hist Hist of the World). But the Hindus 
have almost forgotten (he Vedic form of worship. An 
orthodox Hindu will, however, prefer to call his religion 
of to^ay a veiled form of Vedic Hinduism. 

Some learned Brahmins with Patanjall (150—140 
B. C.) at their head, tried to revive the Vedic religion. 
Under their infiueiice, Pushyamitra performed a grand 
Vedic rite. The Sungas, the Kanvas, and the Guptas 
partially revived Vedic Hinduism. The last great effort 
was made by Kumarila Bhatta of Behar. The great 
poet-dramatist Bhava-bhuti also joined the movement, 
wrote 3 great works that profess partiality for Vedtc 
riles. But the Tantric schools opposed and frustrated 
the efforts. After more than ten centuries, Day Luanda 
Sarasvati ot Gujrat agam took up the subject, esta¬ 
blished his Aryym^Samiij fur the revival of Vedic religion 
and civilisation* The Society has been dping good and 
useful work. 

(b) Pauranic Religion or Modern Hinduism.^ (i)(The 
Vedic gods now became inferior, (it) Worship of the 
Supreme Being' in his triple form BrahiUt, Vishnu and 
Siva came in, The T* tad it mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
1 .34, fJ I I. 45. 2 ]. 139. 1 r. Their three-fold fonctioos 

are €riMfi$n,prtS€rvi^ti^H^ d€$iruction Mnd rtpr&dueiitn, 
1 'he Trinity are not worshipped however in their divine 
characters. Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are now semi- 
historical gods and worshipped* as aach. Their wives 
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ftiflo &re deified. Brahma'i wife is SAmviU (Savitn), 
ViihDu’i Laktlimi aed Siva's Durgi or Pervati. Hints 
of goddesses also are found in the Vcd)^e. (CqwH) 

<liO Image-worship.—*Idols are mentioned tn the 
Vedas and desired to be respected, but their general 
adoration is discouraged * The image-wonbip may be 
traced back as early as the t4th century B. C Of 
course^ idolatry js DOt ennobling, idols are not gods 
themselves ; they are mere They are made of 

itone^ meh), wood, straw, clay, paper 

Whence Is the origin and idea of ao image f Mr, 
Hirendra Nath Dulla cF Calcutta gives a curious 
theory of it. He says that ao image is formed by tbe 
vibration of ether or any other medium. Gods and 
goddesses, modes of tunes in music etc, are represented 
on paper or clay as male or female figures. Mr, Dutt 
argues that when hymns arc uttered itvith some set 
accents, images are formed in the air through the vibra* 
tions of ether. The particular Images are formed of 
particular gods. 

it IS given in the Accoustics that if a quantity of 
sand be spread on a glass or a metallic plate and the 
musical rod of the vioUn be passed over the ^and, then 
various curious figures are seen, called Chiadni’s /•igurfs- 
The images of our gods seem something like them. 
Now the question Is, Qoes vibration of ether produce 
such figures as are spoken of above ^ Mere analogy 
cannot do. It awaits scientific experiment. 

The worship of historic persons such as Rama, 
Krishna etc. began after looo A, D. 


45 
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TEN incarnations OF VlSNNll. 


(iv) A world of legeodf. (vj fiicaTiiatioiii unknowii 
o the Vedas and Mann, now -gained ground and became 
objects of popular worship and adoration. Vishun is 
said to have had lo incarnations, (acc to the Bhagavata^ 
32 ). The hrst was a Fish that saved Manu, bis family 
and the Veda in an ark from the Deluge. This is pro* 
bably a mytb. The second was a Tortoise that raised 
up the Earth from sinking. Here the tortoise is perhaps 
the Celestial Sphere ; its back is Heavenly Vault ; 
Ananta is Infinitude ; Ananta Niga u the Ecliptic : 
Mandara mount is the Pole. BraAman^ 

mentions the Fish and the Boar The TaiV/rViya 
ArsnjfaAa refers to the Boar Incarnation. A big Boar 
killed Hiranyaksha, an enemy and pest of the Aryan 
community. Hiranyakasipu, another tyrant, was killed 
probably by a lion. The 5th was a Brahmin Dwarf 
called Bkmana who duped, and defeated and drove 
away the tyrant Bali. The 6th was Paravu*Rama, the 
great BrM^min.hero who had humbled the imperious 
wairiors of India and established the Brahmin supre¬ 
macy once more. The 7th was Rama, an ideal king, 
conqueror of Ceylon. The 8th was Bala-Rama brother 
to Krishna both of whom had re-established a pious 
empire in India^ after kilting the tyrnnts. The gK\\ was 
Buddha. The loth^ Kalki, is yet to be born 

^Krishna was deified before the 5th century B. C 
Megasiheues also refers to it. Deification of Krishna 
is found also in the Great Cemmentary of Patanjali 
(150 B. C.). Bui his general worship in a rather debased 
form began after 1000 A, D. {vi> Gods : 33 .gods are 
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magniffied into 330 miDions. Bratinridj Vishou, Siva, 
Jndra, Jalatcara (Varuna)^ Kartiki^ Visvakarman 

Kuv«ra &c : Durga, Sarasvati^ Lakshmi^ Sita 1 a» 

Mana«^ &c. Raman Lak>i[imana, HanuLiian, Krishna^ 
Balarama> 

Beai^es, large trees, great rivers^ rock b ike, are 
visible types of worship. 

(vii) Heaven and Hell in^Tlie good and pious souls 
to heuveo and the wicked ones go to bell. Salvation 
—that final abwption in the Universal Soul by pious 
thoughts'^is for tbe wise, 

(viii) Pilgrimage, organised on a very large scale., 
(ia) Pompous AJclas, Pujas, processions, decora¬ 
tions ; uReritigs of Rowers, fraits, perfumes- rice, sandal- 
juice, incenbc &c. 

(x) Temples, priests, religious endowments in tand^ 
and money, rules of purity, caste-rules, vows, Eastings 
form important parts of Modern Hinduism. 

With the rice oF the Rajputs, temples mulLiplieJ. 
lotHan lowDs are now crowded with temples on which 
the nation's wealth and are Uiishly spent 

Poetry, arts, architecture, sculpture, musk have lent 
their aids. These have, at Uie same time^ produced 
their evil effects. Worship bas been transferred from 
ihe domestic Ficarth to temples; the now 

seldom worship ihemselves at home ; ptieits do their 
pujas, Prksls have become idle and ignoraut 1 a gra¬ 
dual blind v^ncrsrton of image-; has come upon the 
* people. Soperstilion has spread ber web and ensnared 

the healthy and isrong brain-power j£ tbe nation^ 
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PAURANIK AGS : RSLIGION. 


(si) Sacrifices i Hindu Rajas and v^eatthy men still 
perform ■ome sacrifices, Sacrifiice to the fire in some 
miiiDr yajnas, is stilJ in vogue, 

Hindus Jived in fii^e sects, viz, Saivas,Salctas,Sauras, 
Ganapatyas and Vabhnav&s. 

Brahma was little worshipped, "The worship of 
Siva,and Vishnu is very ancient tn India*'(Megasihenes), 
Alexander and his men found Sivism and the Pasupalas, 
CbandragupU and Asolta were Sivites at first It is 
said that Panini Obtained his great brain-power by 
worshipping Siva. Arjuna had obtained great military 
iklJI by worshipping this great god. He is now chiefly 
■ought foj visdom. Everywhere in India, his itftga 
(Symbol of ph:\llic energy) and not his image, is wor- 
■hipped. Sankara (ySi^^-Sao A. D.) popularised the 
worihip of Siva throughout India, 

A worshipper of Siva is a Satva or Sivilr, A wor< 
■bipper of S^kit (lit. goddess of Power) in the form of 
Durga, Kali or any of Sica's consorts^ is a One 

who worships the Sun^God is a Sdura^ The sun-temple 
of Ifooltan was noticed even by Alberuni (1030 A, D,). 
Ai the giver of health, the sun is woriihipped by the 
Hindus to this day. The Sauras as a special seet, lived 
in the Panjab and Western fndia. The Ganapatyas 
were s^OTshippers of Gartesa. This sect i< now proba- 
Uy rare* Ganesa ts the giver of all good. His red 
fgnre with an eiephant^s head is to be met with ever}' 
where in India at tbe entrance. He is worshipped first 
of all. For he destroys ait harms and evilly and confers 
all bleuingt. The Valshnavai worship Vishnu, Ancient 
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VaishnBviim is long gone* Raoianuja and bis disciple 
Ramioanda preached a new Vaishnavism in which they 
asked their adherents to worship Rama as earthly 
Vishau. (Soon another school preached a new leneL 
Msdhvkcharyyaj l^hslUnya and Bailabhahcaryya preach* 
ed Vaiihnavisjti in which KHthna was worshipped sa 
Vishnu. Formerly, Puri had the temple of 
afna^ a name of Vishnu. Then Buddhism prevailed. 
The present temple of Jagannath (Lord of the WQrld)^ 
a form of Krishna, was eatabtished in the lath century 
A. D. 

in this Age, Hindnism had to face new faiths. 

It has not only saved itself, but has succcsifuHy with 
stood all foreign influencesr nay even converted many 
foreigners. The AgnikuU heroes were Hinduised 
Pertiaui; some of the fndo-Greeks^ Indo-Scyteians, 
indo-Parthians; KadpbUes monarchs, Kushans, Hoonas, 
&c.—were Hinduised. The powerful Gurjjars were 
Hinduised Hunas. The Rajputs of all ranks were 
devoted champions' of Hinduism, The Sungas, the 
Kaovas, Vikramaditya, the Gnptas, Kumarila, Sankara 
and the Rajputs made Hinduism supreme. Buddhism 
melted for ever 

Christianity rose in the Deccan and made some 
progress. Ramanuja and Ramananda set up Neo- 
Vaishnavism, a religion of rtdemption^ and aav^d the 
lower classes^Jrom Christianity. From the r4th century 
A. D., Lower class Hindus began to embrace islamisra 
in large number. The later Hindu Reformers stood 
against it and saved the people. 
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(c) Dn WiliOD found ii rUsses of SaWai, 4 chMet 
of SaklAs^ 19 clasioa of VaUhnavai, besidoa other 
mUcctlaneoup pccta. 

Tkotrfc Vrdanlism after tooo A* D*,—"Hinduiam, 
In lift oaventials i% one of the most rational of 
rcHglons. No rounlry hai placed greater reliance 

on reason than India has done. Indian thought 

touches the root of things. Here man U a little Brahnia 
Spheroid t, e, microcoam. Man as spirit is God. Man 
as mind and body^ is the power of God. Man is this 
God and his Po^vf-r. As God's Power, man and the 
Universe are real. The world is real^ though it changes 
and does not last for ever. The world is the eaperienee 
of Siva in Ihc form of all beings and His experience is 
never unreaL Siva and Jiva are one, So, give no 
needless pain to the body Leave not the world 
Leave ill thoughts, ilt-doing. Alt beings are the kindred 
expressions of the one Mother-Self. Man is bis own 
master. Never be vitluous beyond thy nature. Wor- 
ship Dharma (virtue)^ Devata (gods) and Go^Mhta (Cow}h 
There is no religion higher than truth.. Truth will 
con quer” 

Sir John Woodroffe. 

<ii) BoddhiEm —We have already said that Buddha 
was a Hindu Rtfotxner and his religion was a Form of 
reformed HinduUm. So, the Hindus regarded him as 
an incarnation of VUhnu. Buddhists gradually made 
Buddhjfm different from Hinduism. Before Asoka, 
there had been two sects of the Buddhists. So^ Asoka 
resolved to revive Old Buddhism. About 300 B. C. 
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the BrAhmlm bad itiTted the practical wotihLp of the 
Vedic Trinity in the abape of ima^c-worihip. To 
populnriie religion, Aiokt uied to bring out a proceiaioo 
referred to in the Ropoatb Hill Edlct^ diipl&ying various 
imagea. The popuJar religion of Aaotcn aimed not to 
much at NirvMna^ aa at Heavin, Thaltoduded, besides 
the eight-fold path of ethical conduct, certain rites also. 

The worship of gods formed a chief part of the rites 
established by Asoka. Asoka made the image-worship 
general througbctit India. Palanjaii (150 B. C) also 
iiints at it. Asoka's title Gods^ shows this. 

'H'be Gods that were not so long worshiped in Jambu 
Dwipa (India) arc now being worshipped by the people.’^ 
(J. R. A. S. [911 ; 191a ; 1913 ) Buddha preached his 
creed by sweet sermons, by fables and parables &c. 
Aiokt preached the same by inscriptions on rocks, 
pillars, plates f by preachers, ministers, missionaries | 
and finally by personal renunciation. It is often alleged 
that Buddhism was triumphant under Asoka. We 
cannot accept the view without grave doubt. 

NeQ-Buddhism **—in spite of the best efforts of 
Asoka, Buddhism v/as not largely followed by the 
Indians. The very abstract nature of the religion itself 
and Hindu rivalry made it rather a failure. Erelong, 
another great champion rose to make it successfuL He 
was the great scholar NAgarjuna of the and century 
A. D. Tbh Andhras were probably his first patrons. 
He showed a new way to all for salvatbn which be 
caUed Mukuyunu t. i. ExccUent Way to Nirvana. 
Asokn’s Khoot vms called i, e. Inferior Way, 
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*Tbc MiihAyaQA School wfti largely ol foreign 
origin I iu development wai the result of the complex 
interaction ot Indian^ Zoroaatrian, Christian, Gnostic 
aod HeUenic elemcntsp In thU Neo-Buddhism. Buddha 
became a god, with his ears open to the prayer of the 
faithful and served by a hier-archy of Bodhi-Sattvas and 
other beings acting as mediaton between him aod 
sinful men. This deified Buddha was worshipped 
through out Kanishka's vast empire* But Kanishka, 
even after his conversion, worshipped both the old and 
the new gods like Harsliavatdhana bowing before Siva 
and Buddha/' 

Causes of the Decline and Fall of Buddhism in 
India its abstractness aod morbid views of life* 

(b) Rivalry of iUc Hindus* (c) Want of State-patron age* 
(d) Want of selMcss learned monks* (e) lu later gross 
idolatry and 1 anlrtc superttjLions, ff) Fiery preachings 
of Kumarita, Sankara and their disciplei. (g) Its early 
neglect of Sanskrit* 

Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism are the three chief 
religions of India. The last two never throve much ; 
because they'have few rites. A religion cannot stand 
without rites. A paddy grain sprouts up in the ground, 
but not a rice^gain, void of husk* Yet, rice is the 
essence of a paddy-grain* A mere set of morals 
makes no religion* Jainism is a cross jetween the 
other two. Buddhism of Nepal was philosophical and 
scientific. 

In ancient times, men were not hired to preach 
Hinduism Those who did, were actuated by love and 
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<luty. Nor did nor does it try to thrust {tielf upon 
uDwiliing people or make their miseries or worldly 
ambition A its opportunity'.'* 

(ill) Jainism :—It progressed in the 6th or 7th 
century A. D., became conspicucus in the Sth or 9th 
and highly prosperous in the tith- but declined after 
the I2th. its principal scats are South India^ Gujrat 
and West of Hindustan, It was never successful in the 
provinces on the Ganges, Dr. Buchanon speaks of 
several persecutions by the Brahmins in the South of 
India at least, (Vol. 1 P. Si.) Jains are still numerous^ 
over 5 millions—especially in Gujrat, Rajputann mod 
Canara, They are generally rich and mercantile ^ many 
are bankers and possess a large portion of the commer* 
cial wealth of India, 

They have O4 Jndras and 22 Devis, /They give no 
preference to the greater gods of the Hindus, No 
doubt, they deny the scriptural character of the Vedai, 
yet they allow them great authority in all points agrees 
ing with tlieir religion, Thrir objections are to bloody 
sacriBces and loss of life which burot offerings cause. 
They admit the whole ofMie Hindu gods, worship some 
of them, but contfider them inferior to their saints. They 
have no veneration for relics^ no monastic order : their 
priestl, called Yatis^ are of all castes, | They wear very 
large loose white mantles : have heads bare, hair and 
beard clipped : carry a black rod and a brush for sweep¬ 
ing away animals ^ live on alms ^ never bathe. Accord-^ 
ing to the DigamvarV sect, women are not fit for salva¬ 
tion and the Sudras cannot worship the Sauits, 
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Jiln temples tre geBcfelly very Urge end htidtone ;. 
eftm fletproofed^ with courts mud colooDsdes ) occuIq»^ 
ally like Hindu temples ^ sometimes drcnUi end 
surrounded by colossal statues of the Tirthankaias. The 
walls are painted with legends, mined with those ol the 
Hlodus, Besides images, they have marble altirs with 
figures of saints in relief: impressioni of foousteps of 
saints In relief and those of holy men. 

The finest speclrocns of Jaili temples of the Hindu 
form are the noble remains on Hi. Abu, Jain Caves of 
Ellora, Nasik and other places are notioemUe. ■ A 
magnificent one lies near Ahmedabad. 

Jains have a vast learning like the Brahmins, but 
usually very wild in chronology and geography. Their 
sacred Isiiguage is Pali or Magidhi. 

The two^Jaiuism and Buddhism, rose out of Bnhmi* 
Dism which is naturaL Hinduism rose, from the worship 
of the powers of Nature to Theism and dedloed into 
Scepticism with the learned and manwoiship with the 
vulgar. 

Buddhum was somewhat triumphant in India and 
Ceylon under Asoka 3rd, cenfUlry B.C.). It went to Tibbet 
and Tartary early | to China In 65 A,D. where it was fully 
established about 310 A, D. Progress of its decline In 
India was noticed by Fa^Hlan In the ^tb century A. D. 
He found it flouriihing in lands between China and 
India, declining in the Panjab languishing in the last 
stage In the Gangetic Valley, Kapilavastu was ruined 
and deserted. Buddhism was not yet in Java, ft was 
driven out of India by Kumarila and Sankara ^ but it 
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Mi yet tupreae in HiadmUD In the Zih, prevaiting 
at Bcaarei till iith and la the notth of Gujrat dll istb 
(Hr. Enklne, Bombay TriBic. Vol. ill. P, 533 with 
Major Kenncdy'a note). 

It li no more in the plaiaa of India. It U itill 
eiUbMihed in Cvylon, Chittagong, Butmo, Tibbet, Slam, 
countries between India and China, Rottbn Tartiry, 
China, Corea, Japan and ii followed by over half 
the mankind/* 

EIfktnsipmf 

(iv) ChristiMnitjf .*"^The apostles of Cbrut ipreid 
his religion and morality in every land. It is likely that 
they came alio to India so welbknown In Palestine. 
St« Thomas is Indeed mentioned la connection wtth 
India, by the apocrypha) $f wiittco 

towards the close of the and century A, D. Origin^ 
however ifates f3rd century A. D*) that ^Thomas 
received Parthta as his alloled portion.* The Syiiso 
teat of the tf St. Tk^m^s tint mentions the 
connection of St, Thomas with Goadopbarocs’* or 
Gondopharesi Shr, Gandbarvesa t, f. lord of Gandbar, 
Gandopbarei was id Indo^paithlan Piince of Lower 
Kabul. A CbiistiiD mission under St, Thomas realty 
visited the Indo.Parthlans of the nortb*western frootjer 
during Goadopharei's reign. The usuat Catholic 
tradition Is that St. Thomas conveited King Goado- 
pbares about ei A. D. and then praecbed in Sou the rn 
India 00 the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, founded 
•evetai chorebcs and at last died a marty/s death at 
Mallapur near Madras about 68 A, D. 
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*Thc coIdh of Gottdophftr«0 «re commoo io Ktbul 
«Dd Kandahar and In the Weitero and Southern 
Panjab**—Cuonifigham quoted by Rae in Mi SyrUn 
Ckurek in P. 53. The cofni and tmcriptlon of 

Gandopharen^ found at Takht-f-Bahai^ North Bait of 
Pethawar, confirm the date and converiion of thii 
monarch. 

As regards the miiefon and evaDgellaation of 
Southern India by St. Thomas, opinions vary. Bishop 
Medlycott has tried to prove it. The Rev. G, Milne 
Rar brushes it away, saying that '^Southern India 
received Christianity not from any of the ancient seats 
of the Church, but from the Neitorian Patriarchate on 
the banks of the Tigris," Mr. Kennedy has shewn 
reason tor believing that the Maitapur story was 
invented in the 6th century A, D, Mr, V, A. Smith 
regards it as purely mythical : '^The historical church 
of the South is of NesiorUo origin, dating from either 
the 5th or the 6lh century A, D * 

We think that the first planting of Christianity on the 
Indian soil did happen in the 1st century A. D, and that 
it was an eetablished religion in Southern India about 
the 2nd century A. D, We have proofs of it :— 

(a) Malliapur or Mailapur near Madras, was our 
ancient Hindu town called Ptolemy's 

Mahilarpka (i40«t5o A. D.]. Early in the 2nd cen¬ 
tury A, D., a powerful Hindu king named Amara*sakti 
ruled there. He had three wild Princes, Nobody 
could make them learn, The renowned Pandit Vishnu 
SaVma—the Indian Froebel, howevetp made them 
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proficient in varioui sciences [See Preface to the 
Punchy Tanira], Thi« learned Brahmia of 80, in hit 
reputed Btists" Tales often railed at the Buddhtit 
monks. Jam ascetics (Kshapanakas) and even unlettered 
heggiog BrahmiDs. In one tale, he makes a jackal say, 
how shall 1 touch this fleshy string with my teeth 
on this Bhattaraka^bara e, Sunday f* Bkattaraka or 
Dominica, was a Latin word for Sunday, Like Dinara 
from Denarius (a coin), it was coined from Latin, 
Eating or touching of fish or flesh on Sunday was not 
prohibited in Ancient India, Hence it is plaio that 
Vishnu Sarma here sarcastically alluded to the earliest 
Christians of Matliapur, who observed Sunday, refrained 
from meat and drink and work ^ probably fasted and 
read Bible and said warm prayers in the churches, 

(b) Other Missionary efforts.—Eusebios, Bishop of 
C^sarca, born 264 A D, [Ecelesiaiieat HisUry V, 10,— 
Mc'Crindle,] tells us that Pantainos of Alexandria, 
being very eager to preach the Gospel of Christ to the 
Eastern nations, set sail for fndia towards the close of 
tbe and century A, D, 

In Malabar he found a missionary named St. Bartho 
lomew who had already come there and preached the 
Hebrew Gospel of Mathew, a copy of which was shown 
to Pantainos, 

In ilie 6th century A- D, Kalyan was a great seat 
of Christian mission. Cosmaa ludiko-pleustes 1. e, the 
Indian Navigator, (d, 565 A. D,) found in both Ceylon 
and Southern India many Christian Churches established 
by niiskonariei from Persia* These were certainly 
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oilthooti ol the Neitoritii Cbarch, settled in 
Pe»U. 

Pilgrim* occasioonAy came to the shrine* of both 
St. Thomas and St* Bartholomeir* Alfred the Great 
of England Is said to have sent there in discharge of 
a TOWf an ambassador oamed Sighelm, with some 
presents In S83 A* D. The English envoy took back 
from India many bright gems and aromatic juices. 
Some of these Endian presents might be seen even as 
late as the time of Williatn Malmesbury. {Chronicle of 
the Kings of England. 11 . iv.) 

Prof. Maa Muller and several other scholars have 
clearly shewn that Baddba himself figured at a Christian 
taint named Joiaphat who is said to have beep an 
Indian Prince converted to Christianity by Barlaam. 
The story of Josaphat and Barlaam was first written 
in Greek by St. John of Osmaicus in (he Sth century 
A. D. It was-done into Arabic and then inlo Latin 
and afterwards made popular In Europe in Troubadour 
poetry. In it^ Josaphat BBodbitittva, and Theudas the 
magician, employed to teduce the royal convert, was 
Devadatta^ the enemy of Buddha. [Max Muller's Chips 
from a German Workshop. JV. Ed. 1875, PP. 
177-189.) 

Hifsionary activity of the Christians, however, began 
in India after the arrivatlol ihe Porlaguese in the 16th 
century A. D, 

Buddhism umd CkrisiisnUy^—Tht Historians' 
History nf the World, Vol. IJ. P. 170. t^yi that '‘the 
tenets of Chftsi wtre pit of eastern origin." 
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A like view !■ beld byiDuy othen. So, we show 
their pointe of UkeDett:— 

(i) The Kkoral precepts and teaolijnga of both are 
the same. Immediate relatiooifaip existed between 
India and Gtecce before Christ, In sdeatific, religious 
and literary ideas. Buddhist ideas and precepts pene¬ 
trated into the Greek world before Christ [Vide Asoka's 
Gimar Inscription]. 

The Therapeuts io Eypt and the Essenes in Pales* 
tine were Buddhist sects. (Dean Mansel). 

'^Budhism in Syria was a preparation, a fore-runner 
of Chriitian]ty"'^Prof. Mahaffy. 

Bunsen, Scydel and Lillie say that Christianity has 
sprung directly from Buddhism. 

(ii) Christian legends, tales, traditions, forms, ins¬ 
titutions, moral precepts are largely based on 
Buddhism. 

(ill) A divine annuncUtUon to the parents of both 
bcfbie birth. 

(iv) Both were miraculousty horn. A star Puikya 
presided at the birth of both. Asita is the Simeon of 
th^ Buddhist story. Auspicious omens were seen at the 
birth of both. 

(v) Temptation of both. 

(vi) Both had 12 disciples, same missionary spirit. 
Both gave the lublime precepts : the very phraseology 
of both was the same. 

The utterances of Buddha in the Dbammapada were 
cuTfent as household words among the Essenes. The 
young preacher jesis went to John from whom he 
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iearnt most of the precepts and teaebiogs of tbe 
Eiv^dcs- 

(vii) Trinity of both : Father, the Son and the 
H0I7 Ghost. Buddha. Dharma and Sangha> 

(vili) Both performed miracles. Both had used parables, 
(ia) Gautama adopted the Hindu theory of Metam- 
acycboiis. Jewish is the same and universally 

believed by the Jews, The doctrine of Resurrection is 
the same as Hindu Transmigration of souls. 

Note :—The ancient nations thought much in the 
same way. 

(x) Monastic forms^ ritea and ceremonies are alike 
(Even Dr. Rhys Davids admits them, 

(xi) Architectural similarity. (Dr. Feigussbn). 

(xti) ‘The croiier, the mitre, dalmatk, the cope 

or pluvial, service with a double choir, psalmody, exor^ 
cisms, the cehser swinging on Hvn chains, benediction 
with the right hand on the head of the faithful, the 
chaplet, sacerdotal, celebscy, lenten, retirement from 
the world, the worship of saints, fasts, processions, 
litanies, holy water, confessions, tonsure, relic-worship^ 
the use of flowers, lights and images before shrines and 
altars the sign of the cross, the Triitiiy in Unity, the 
worship of the Queen of heaven, the use of religious 
books in language un.Unown to the mass, the aureole 
or nimbus, the crown of saints^ wings to angels, penance, 
Hagellaltons, the Habellum or fan^ popes, cardinals, 
bishops, abbots, presbyters, deacons, amulets, mediciaet^ 
illuminated missals, baptism, the mass, requiems 
These are the poUi of likeness. 
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Abbe Hue ; A< Lillie ; Balfour ^ Thomion, 

Some hold that Johu the Baptist was an Essene 
bimselL Pliny in hh Nttiurai ffistory V, 17. describes 
the Essenes of Palestine. They spread the tenets of 
Buddha to the pious and thoughtful Jews* Christ Learnt 
from John and other sources, the tenets of Buddha* 

Some say that Early Christianity was Essenism i* 
Buddhisifi as it prevailed in Palestine. 

Mr* R* C* DuU says that Christianity in doctrine, 
if not indebted to Buddhism*. Christ adopted the 
national Monotheistic faith of the Jews, as Gautama 
had adopted the Hindu doctrine of An^«ia,tratistn]gratioji, 
final Beatitude. The ethical and moral elements of 
Chriflt were certainly Buddhistic. 

Before Christianity^ Mithra Puja was current in 
Europe* Europe had the worship of Mithra from 
Persia and Persia had it from India. 

/findttism and Chrt stianity.^Smi\Ai\ty between 
these two also, is no less striking* Both turn on Bkakti 
(faith) as the means of saWatiOttH ^'Action, wisdom 
and /aiih are the 3 steps to saiviition^' say the Vedas. 

The Brahmana works deal with actions r, f. rites, 
ceremonies, sacrifices that prepare^ purify and ennoble 
mind. The Upanishads treat of pure wisdom, Sandilya’s 
Bhskti Sutra treats oi faith. Some scholars hold that 
Ramanuja, the philosopher reformer of the South, 
adopted the Christian doctrine of Faith ftom the early 
Christians of Southern India and introduced it into his 
Neo-VaishnavtEm. Hindus knew Bhakti (faith) long 
long before Christ* (Vide also Dr. Grierson*! view on 
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BbrnkH lo th« ImperUI Gai, of lodU)* Dr, B, N, Seal 
Alto hold* that Hindu* took Bhmkti from the Ckrittlua 
of Soothem India, We think that the aucceit of the 
fint Chrutian Mifsioot in Southern India had emulated 
Ramanuja, Ramanaoda, Madhvacharfa, Cbaitanja and 
other* to turn to the tanie Falth^ at a counter-aotioii 
againtt Girlatian convettiooc. 

Krishna (often called Krlshta), the expounder of 
BkMi tn the Gita and Christ appear much alike 
in their lilci teaching! dtc. It leat predicted that 
Krishna wa* to be the founder of a kingdom of righteoua 
principle* : Christ wa* to be the founder of a religioua 
kingdom. Like predictions occur in the Veda* and 
the Old Testament, Kansa i* the Herod of the Hindus, 
Krishna is cowherd i Christ is shepherd. Both make 
their sudden appearance before the public. Many 
accept them : both preach religion and lofty morality. 
Many enemies rote to both, Krishna's theory of 
VufHM is Christ's Self-sacrifice. High antiquity appears 
from the Chhandogya Upanisliad, Pantui's Grammar^ &c. 
Both HinduUm and Cbriitianity have Trinity, Tian^ 
migration of sonis &o., in common. The Jews had not 
the custom of eating the conaeemted wafer or Eucharist, 
which the Christians adopted from the Persians who 
used to have HaviM^Sisha (eucharist) after the Mithra 
Puja. This is our Vedic *ida* i, e. mnsecrated furodasa^ 
bread made from powdered rice or barley. It is still 
current in India, 

Prof, £, 6. Cowell has shewn how the Upaniabadic 
Mouotbeiim early spread to different parts of the world* 
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Tbef« WCTS Htadu cotoslei, in Syrim, Pilestlns and 
othef'psrti of Wefttorn Asia. Honoe it ieemi probable 
that Chriit wai indebted to both Hlodui and BuddbUta 
for hii tenetf. 

(v) Muha mmad^n im.—The Anbi, composed of 
independent tribes^ were naturally trained to eatremei 
of fatigue and privation | were familiar with the dangera 
of tryiog forma ^ were laborioui and abetemioui | had 
keen eye, slender body, determined countenance^ grave 
demeanour and martial eoergy. 

Muhammad boro in 570 A> D< belonged to a tribe of 
Koreisli, a priestly class of Mecca. Poor id youlb^ be 
accompanied his uncle's camels in a long trading 
jouroey. A rich marriage early raised him to 
independence^ 

Most of the Arabs of his time were sunk in Idolatry, 
worship of stars and low morats. Some Jewish and 
Christian tribes then lived at Mecca. Hindus, Jains 
and Buddhists also then lived in Mecca and other 
cities of Arabia^ Higher notions of faith and practice 
were introduced there* The Arab idolaters knew 
Supreme Being and their other gods were subordinate* 
Yet, the iofluence of Monotheism was limited* 

Muhammad often contemplated io Mount Hira* A 
cousio of Ills wife's, skilled In Jewish learning, did into 
Arabic the Hebrew Scriptures. Perhaps from that, 
Mulmmmad derived his idea of the unity of God, After 
iotense meditations, be felt within that be was commit 
tinned by God to restore pure belief and worship* 
Muhammad was now aged 40. After 3 or 4 year^ bn 
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publicly announced bil miuioii* For neat to year«, be 
endured every spede* of Intuit and periecuttoo. Toler¬ 
ation wat ever unknown to the world outaide India, 
Gradual progreti of hit religion and the death of hit 
tmcle Abu Tatebj induced the rulera of Mecca to aim 
at hta life« So, he fled to Medina (622 A. D,), retolved to 
repel force by force. Here throwing off hit former 
mlldneit, he now grew bold and vigoroui at a 
leader. 

He was at first perfectly tincere in preaching4 
Before flight to Medina, he diiclaimed force » a meana 
of conversion. He now declared that he wat authorited 
to have recourse to arms in self-defence and that he waa 
commanded by Heaven to me atmt for the conversion 
or eatermination of all unbelievers. 

Thu new spirit wa* quite agreeable to the Arabs. 
He hid only 9 followers on hU first military eapedJlion, 
yet before his death 1632 A D.) he had brought all 
Arabia under his obedience- Soon he began the attack 
on the dominions of the Roman Emperor. 

The causes of his popularity were (I) A warlike spirit, 
^li) He was a reformer and conqueror, (iii) HU religion 
was founded on the sublime theology of the Old Testa- 
meot. (|v) Pure Morality as compared with the con¬ 
temporary practices of the Arabs, (v) HU Law also 
prohibited retaliation 

MuhmMm^d nr RifQrmtr and CtfwjMrrar.^Conver*- 
■loo of the Arabs was perhaps sincere and general. ^'To 
conquer in the cauac of God or to die 10 asserting his 
unity and grealneta*^was the longing wish of every 
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Musialmsn. Love of power, •poll, the Ihlnt of glorf 
snd even ibe hope* of Psrsdtie only tncreated their 
sbiorbiiig[ p&ision, 

(i) Arab Komm Empire wu 

broken end diimembered, ChrlttUnlty wme degraded by 
conuptioiie and weakeaed by ■ectarian feuds, Miibao)* 
mad tint attacked Syria. In 63S A, his luccesiori 
subdued Syria and Egypt. Romaii Africa was conquered 
in 647-700 A. D. and Spain in 713 A, D. Before 732 
A, D,, the Mubammadan* bad pushed their conquests 
in the heart of France where however, they were 
defeated by Charles Martel in 732 A, D, between Poitteri 
and Tours. This saved Europe, 

The second Tartar invasion of Europe ;-~Tbe Mongols 
were defeated by the llungarians left there In the Sth 
century A, D, Ottoman Turks captured the whole 
Byjantitte Empire, Europe struggled bard against 
Asia for ten centurfes. This hardening process made 
the Europeans great. The Arabs gave to Europe their 
great learning and culture. From 1500 A. O, the 
relation of East and West was reversed, 

(ii) /’errjii.—The proud Persian monarch tore the 
letter of Muhammad for submission, to pieces. Persia 
was first invaded in 632 A. D, Her force was broken 
in the great battle of Cadesia in 636 A. D, Battle of 
Jaitalla was fought iti 637 A, D, After the Battle of 
Nehaweod (642 A. D,), the Persian Government was 
entirely destroyed and her king fled to the Ons, In 
644 A. when the 2nd Caliph Omar died, the whole 
of Persia was anncEed to the Arab Empire. In 650 A.lX, 
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tbe P^fiUai mrottoil tgAlut tha Anb Goversiaeat 
The exiled kteg tried hie fortune once more j bot hie 
Attempt felled eod be wu cot off eeer the Oiue. The 
nortben fri»ntier of the Armbe now idvAoced to the 
Oxua, lacludlng Dulkb^ end ell ibc country north of the 
Hlndukueh. The converaioa of Penle wee ee cofcpLete 
ee Ite cont)ueet. 

(Ill) A/gkaniMt^nj—Ai the time of the Moelem invA* 
■lon^ Hukren wee peopled by the Btflochetj end the 
mouolAlne of SnleimAn end Ghor, by the Afgheoi, Gbor 
oeotwerd to the todue^ wee peopled by the Indianv, end 
the upper country by the Peniene. An Arab force from 
Merv fint penetrated Into Cabul in 664 A, D , and 
made converti of ja,ooo persont. [BHgg'e FerUhta. 
Volt li P 4] The Prince of Cabul revolted ; so there 
wae a (reeh inveiion in A* D. (Do. P. 5). The 
Prince wai made tributary, if not eubject. On thu 
occaalon, the Arabi were drawn into a defile, defeated 
end made captive. However, they were ransomed. The 
Arab governor* of Siitan soon amply revenged the 
disgrace. A greater part of Afghaniitan was subdued 
by Abdur Rabman, governor of Khorasan. Hajjaj, 
Governor of Basra was much displeased at these prO'* 
ceedings. So, Abdur raieed the standard of rebellion^ 
took Basra, occupied Cufa (capital) and threatened even 
Damascus,the residence of the Caliph* Struggle went on 
for 6 years, helped by the Prince of Cabul. Abdur was 
finally driven to a voluntary death, The Afghans or a 
pan of them may have been converted early^ but were 
MUfuarv^ only In the time of Siiltan llabmud. 'West 
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ArghaniiUii wu otrly reduced by tbe Anb*. The 
Afghftikf were dre^woribippere. 

The eximple of PefolA spreed Ifttm zmong powerful 
NAltODf each it TArtefi^ Cbinete^ Meltya, AikBc 
IdlADde-HiidepeDdeDt of iheir ermi. 

(Iv) /ndiaj-^t) The eerlleit Anb deiceou on tbe 
Bombey CoAit end Stodb by under Omar^ were 
probably pfmticAL etpeditiont to carry off Induo wDraea 
whote beauty vraa much esteemed in Arabia. (Pottiager, 
R 3»%h 

Several detachments sent through the South of 
Mukran failed from ihe desert character of the‘country. 

Ip 664 A. at the lime of their first eapeditloo to 
Cabol, Mohalib with ao army^ penetrated to Multan and 
brought back many prisoners from there. Probably he 
meant to explore the intermediate country and that bts 
report was not eocouragipg. 

(b) Secood Arab Invasion of India (711 A. D).—An 
Arab ship, being seised and looted by pirates at Dewat, 
a sea^^port near modern Karachi, Raja Dahir was called 
on for restitution. He declined compliance saying that 
Dewal was not subject to his authority. The Mussalmans 
not admitting his excuse, sent tooo foot and 300 horse 
to enforce the demand. The detachment perisbed like Its 
predecessors. 'Hajjajt the Governor of Elasra^ then 
prepared a regular arni^ of 6,000 men at Shiraa and 
made his nephew Muhammad ibn Qasim, aged only ao, 
Ita commander, Provided with catapaolts and oQier 
engines of aelg®* h* conducted the army safely to the 
walls of Dewal. 
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people were not molested in Any wAy« The suhj€€ts 
were allowed all former privilege and free exercise of 
religion, A suhjgct king was allowed to retain bis state. 

A fine instance of Arab toicration is on record : 
Failing to decide wbat to do with the conquered people, 
temples, iands Slc, of India^ Qanm referred the point to 
Arabia and received the following answer :*-^'As the 
people of the towns in question have paid tribute, they 
are entitled to all the privileges of subjects. They 
should be allowed to rebuild their temples and perfonn 
their rites ; templet^ lands and money of the Brahmins 
should be restored ^ and 3 p. c. on the revenae which 
was allowed to tliem by tbe Hindu Government shall be 
continued by the Mussalnans,* 

Qasim was prudent and conciliating. He induced 
several of the Hindu rajas to join him in the war. He 
appointed Dahir'i Prime Minister to the same office 
under hini| at be would be best qualified to protect old 
rites and to maintain established inslitulions. 

[Tariii O Sirtd/t.] 

The Moslem writers assert that Qasim now thought 
of conquering India. Oahir*S eldest son bad fled to 
Chilor, Qasim attacked Mewar with 8000 soldiers 
augmented by Hindu soldiers recruited in Sindh ; but 
he was repulsed and chased by the General Bappa Rao 
(Mahendra dityaj about 714 A. D, (Tankh 8tc.) He 
even planned a march to Kanouj. Amidst his projects, 
a sudden reverse befell him. Two Princesses of Raja 
Dabir, among other female captives were sent to Walid 
the 6th Caliph who placed them tn the harem. When 
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the eldeit princeit wai brought to the Ctiiph, the wept 
a flood of Utri; ihe laid that abe had been already 
dUhonourad by Qaiim, while in Sindh, 

Being moved^ the Caliph lent orden that Qaein 
ahould be tent to Damaicut, 'Sewed up to raw hide* 
Qatfm waa taken ao. The Princeei overjoyed, aaid that 
Qasim waa inoocent, but that the had now revenged the 
death of her father and the ruin of her family, (Brigg^a 
Feriabta. VoL IV, P, 410 ; Ayio Akbarl, VoK it, P 119 1 
PotlingerS Travel* P. 389), 

Death of Qaiim occured in 714 A* D. A, H, (j6. 
Advance of Moalem arms ceased with the death of 
Qaiim whose conqueat* were made over to his successor 
Tamim, The Caliphs continued to send Governors to 
Sindh and to receive nominal submission. Caliph 
Mu'tamad gave Yakub ibn Laiib the government of 
Sindh^ Baikhi Tukaristan, Sejestsa, Kirman, Sindh 
waa divided into Multan and Mansura : both attained 
a high degree of power and prosperity, Mansura was 
Sea to Alor fbn Haukal stales that even in the 
neighbouring States^ the Mussalmans were allowed 
peculiar privileges aa the having mosques and living 
under their own laws &c. The Karmathian heretics 
appear to have spread in Sindh in the 4th century A, D, 
and to have upset the local governments in both States. 
Mahmud drove them from Multan and Mansura also, 
[Sir Henry Elliot's *'Ar4i&s in Sindh/*] 

Sir H, ElMot, in Appeodix iii, shows that the Arabs 
were compelled to leave the Internal adminiitratioit 
etpcoiaiiy the ftnanccs^ in the hands of the natives, The 
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fint coaquerors received large tracts of lands free of tax 
bot on Riilitary service } but the bulk of territory were 
held by the natives on heavy land-tax. There were 
many half independent Native Chiefs* Land-tax and 
Jijia were the chief sources of revenue* The annual 
revenue of Sindh and Multan is said to have been 
11^500,000 dirrhums 70,000 and 150 IBs (pounds) ol 
aloe wood* The courts of law were purely Mubam- 
madan and the Qorao the only law allowed* [Vide 
Prof, Dowiou's Edition of Sir H. Elliotts Papers^ in his 
”f 1 rstory of IndU As Told By lu own historian,* Vol. L] 

The Arabs easily conquered and converted Persia j 
aod why not India, though the latter afforded greater 
temptations by its proverbial riches and the inoffensive 
character of its people and although they were in Sindh 
and Multan f 

Ans. (a) Jd Persia, the priests (the Magis) were a 
most despised class, (b) Religion and government were 
not combined* (c) The Parsee religion itself had 
nothing inspiring and encouraging : to the PacB>e«, the 
new Arab religion of one God, the most powerful and 
the most merciful", was like a triumph of the good 
principle, (d) The overthrow of one king alone was 
enough for the complete conversion and conquest of 
Persia. 

In India, on the other hand, (a^ there was a very 
powerful priesthood highly revered by the people. 
Religion and government were insepariibly connected} 
religion is interwoven with the laws and matmers of the 
people exercising great influence on their thoughts. 
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(b) A horror ot cfatn^e givo oil m . paiuve courAgo. 

(c) The DiviiLoo of the Hjodu*. Dofett of one 
nja wa« not concJuitve. An invader had to fight bard 
for every inch of ground. 

(d) Other discouraging circumstances. Hence is 
the slow progress of Muhammadan religion in India. 

(ej Change of the spirit of the Arab Govemmentp 
Their Chief* were now political sovereigns but not 
ardent missionaries. From rude soldiers they have 
now become iHRgnificent and luiurious Princes. Omar 
burnt the Library at AteEandria, while Al Mamun trans¬ 
lated the Greek philosophers. 

The place of Arabia in the History of the World is 
not mean : She can rightly boast of her superior posi¬ 
tion, sea-fa ring spirit, skilled navigation, earJy foreign 
trade, Muhammadanism, a vast entpire, Harun-Ar-^ 
Rashid and spread of learniitg and culture. 

The Muhammadau rulers of India began to settle in 
the country from the middle of the [4th century A, D. 
They sought converts and gradually made many from 
the low-caste Hindus, Muhammadans, some 80 millions, 
form about ^ of the entire population of India, In East 
Bengal and Kashmir, Mussalmatis are double of the 
Hindus, In Bengal, Mussaimans in general follow the 
Hindu manners, but in Hindustan Proper, Hindus still 
foUow the Muhammadan manners &c. 

111 . India, we have now altogether 

19 different schools of philosophy, both orthodox and 
heterodox. But the great Jain scholar Hemchandra calls 
the following six schools T^rkik^t 1, c. sceptical the 
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Noo-Abtolutlit Jtist, the AbioluHat BuddbUlt, the 
Hlsdu SchooU oE LosEc, SmokfayA and Atomi the Atheii- 
Uc Sect*, Secti of VrihAtbpaU and Charvaka and the 
MaterialUta, Hemchandra belonged to the 13th century 
A. D, So, it it probable that the Hindu SchooJt were 
made orthodox much later. Sankara it the root of 
modeTn culture. It it tald tl at be added a chapter Yix 
the Mdyd-Bida u t. the theory of Ignorance or Illutlor 
to the original Vedanta. Probably he gave publioit] 
to it. 

Ai Indian pbiloiopby turnt more or leii on sput, iti 
nature and dettiny, we give the different viewt on it. 
Some regard jon at lonl. The Chirvikat regard the 
grw My Ai foul Another aect of the Atheiati looka 
upon the Sernas At loul. Other Atkeitta regard lift at 
toul. Another clan regard mind at eoul The Bud- 
dhiit regard /ntelliti at lOul The Prabbakarat regard 
igtmrmnct at toul Bhatta regards Purt CtniHtntntu 
at tool Other Buddhtatt (Later School) regard Sumfa 
(Void) At toul The original work of Ktpila it loit. 
Some lay that the Tmlipm-SamM it now the oldett f 
tome again make Snnkhyn Sutra the oldett. Itt Com¬ 
mentary entitled the Sunkkya Pravachana by Bljnana 
Bbikihu. annotated by Aniruddha, ii now taught In the 
Schoolt and CoHeget. Next comet Iiwara Krishna who 
wrote bit Sdnkkyn Kdrikd before 5th century A, 0 . It 
wat done Into Chinefe about 530 A. D. Ganidapada 
annotated It about 700 A.D. Vacbatpati Miera wrote bit 
SankhfM^Mtlvmdlmumudi in the 13th century A, D* 
Some tay tliat modern Sankkfa Suirm It bated on tbaL 
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The commeiitftriei of V3r»a and Bhoja (i ith century 
A. D.) are most famou* on P^tanjaU SchooL MaudaDR 
MIia of Mitbila wrote bi> Lilhtati on Logic(9tb century 
A. D.}. Udayana of MUhila wrote bit Kuiummtjali on 
logic about laoo A. D. Bengal gives preference to the 
■tudy of Logic. Here, the New School of Logic it much 
Current, On the Atomic School^ we have Pcataitapdda't 
Pmdirtktt-dktirni^'Sanftraha and Sankara Miira's Pai< 
sesikk SutrofasMdra most famous. Savara Swami was 
the Commenutor of Jaimini's Karmm*MiwNinsd Sutra, 
Kumarila ( 8 th century A. D.) wrote a commentary on it 
in his Tarntra^Sdra Vartika^ 

Sankara (788—8ao A. D,) popularised Vedanta in 
India^ He was a Non.Dualist, while Ramanuia, Madhava- 
ebarya and others are DualUts. Sankara denies ait 
existence except God ; The Supreme Being and all 
beings are one and the same. Ramanuja and others 
admit the reality of all beings and regard them as 
derived from God. 

Sadknanda Yogindra wrote bis Vedaniatura about 
900 A. D. The Vedanta is now the chief religion and 
philosophy in India. It 1i much appreciated in Europe 
and America also. 

Isvara-krisbna'i SdnkkyU'Karika has been done into 
Latin by Lassen i into German by Windisebmann and Lq> 
rinser^ into French by Pauthier and St. Hillaire j into Eog^ 
lUb by Colebrooke, Max Mitllcr^ M. Williami, and Daviea. 

South Indians now rule the religious and philotophl- 
cai thoughts of all India. Even Chaitanya of Bengal 
was a disciple of the South. 
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IV- LiUr^ture^ —A. Sacrtd \ (1) SaohiUi or Lew- 
Bookfl.^They form the back-booe of Hindu lodety* 
Culture of pbtlosophy gradually made the learned 
tcepticaL True wisdom vaniifaed. All rite* became 
corrupt and life -1 era: Then the lAgee modernUcd the 
aocieot Dharmu Sutras^ with new auitable Uwa and 
published them under the name of SanhiiMS. Upwards 
of lOo are quoted In modern commentaries and digests. 
Th Padma Furana mentioos 36, Yajna-Valkya ao, and 
Parasara 20 Law-Books. The old hooks, gradually 
remodelled, assumed their present shapes in the Paura^ 
oic Age. 

A review of the 3o Law-Books will not be out of 
place here :— 

I* Manu, The present metrical code in it Books 
and 2704 Slokas, was probably compiled in the 3rd or 
and century 6. C. It deals with ail the questions of 
human interest/ The end of it is the attainment of 
spiritual wisdom and salvation. 

2. Atri .—His code is to 391 slokas. 4 orders of life 
rules of Purity aod atonement are described : menttons 
rites, earth-work, 6 duties of Brahmans, worship of 
Gadadhara at Gaya, bathing in the Ganges, Satism. Sale 
of daughters is a great sin. Even the off*spring of a 
daughter sold is unfit to perform the Sraddha of the 
parents. 

3, PixA'jstf*—It IS written in poetry, prose and apho- 
lism. Of its 100 chapters, the 1st was added much 
later. It is generally deemed of high antiquity. Or. 
Jolly points out its resemblance with Grikya Sutra of 
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the KitbEkR Kalpa Sutra* The book is rEpeated^y 
recavt and modified between 4th aod nth centuriei 
A. D. 

4. wa« firat in Sutra Form ; then in the 
present metrical version much later, in 7 chapten and 
[94 Hlokafl* The superiority of the worship nf Nara- 
Sinha, a j^od, if maintained. This is ref^arded as another 
ancient work ; it is often mentioned by BaudhAyana, 
Vasista End Apastamba i extracts are found in the 
MitAksharA and the OAya-bhAga* 

5. Ydjna^val Ay a. is, in many respects, nearer 
Manu. The author was priest to the renowned king 
Janaka of hflthila. Its 3 chapters run over 12,000 ilokas. 
Bijoaneiivar Bhatta's Mitakshar^ and Jimtila-yAhana's 
Ddya-hhdga fLaw of Inheritance) were compiled from it. 
The latter is in force in Bengal, while the former in 
Hindusthan. Yajna-valkya prohibits the marriage of a 
high-caste person with a low-caste woman, fonnerly 
sanctioned by Manu* 

6* The code has 9 chapters and 620 

slokas* Its present Form is quite modern. It discusses 
the rules of purity, Srdddha, propriety of food, atone 
ment &c* One who goes on a voyage^ it not eligible to 
perform the SrAddha ceremony* The glory of Trimurti 
(Triad) and Omkkra is described. 5 Great Sins are 
mentioned Satiim and suicide of sinful' men are spoken 
of. A Brahman is absolved from all sins by repeating 
hts holy GAyatri for ten thousand times* 

7* AngiraSi ,—The present book in 72 alokaa, is 
modem. Atonement and female duties arc well set forth* 


A 1 
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Tht inthoT dlicourai^ei the uae of blue clothe# and eveft 
ihe iodiRO pUptalioD. tf a doubter betrothed to one^ 
U marHed to aootfaerj ahe becotnci a pun^r-hku r. a 
remarried widow. Pood cooked by her, ii not 
aixeptabLc, 

S. Kama. Its preseot form, only in 78 ilokaa, i* 
probably modero. He is quoted by V^sista^ U treats 
of only tawa^ prohibitiooB and atonement Washermeii, 
cobblers, daecen, fishermefi, butchers and Bhlllaa are 
unt^uckdblt classes It strictly prohibits eating, steep¬ 
ing and study of the Vedas at sun^down, 

9. Ap^itamhA.^T\ifi modern metrical work is in 
10 chapters and 183 sloWas. It abounds in rulet of 
ntonement for the benefit of the depressed classes. He 
praises Jprgtvtnfis above all and states that forgiveness 
alone can lead one to salvation. He has quoted the 
views of Harlta. 

10. It is in aay slokas. It deals with 
the duties of the 4 orders of life, propriety of food, 
atOBement, charity of food and drink. A Brahman it 
absolved from all sins by repeating G^y^tri (tbe boly 
prayer) regularly for a month. 

11. Kdtybymnm^ Kslyayana is said to be Gobhi1a*i 
•on. His #9 chapters in over 500 slokas, completed hit 
father’s Grii^n Sutras, Parts of the lath and the 14th 
cfaipteih are written in prose. Sraddha and good 
manners engage several chapters. Worship of Gaoeia 
and M&trikd are .recommeuded first of aU ritet. It 
approves the worship of picture, idols or plans. AblntjoRp 
Sraddha, Pinda (caket to the Manes) and mtet OB 
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ImpuHty are given* Caiei are spokan when a younger 
brother can marry before hla elder brother. It mentiona 
Umji and Rama, and SitRp 

12. Vriha^pati, The preient work, in 8o slokaa, 
a modern one, is done into English by Dr. Jolly. Gift 
is said to be of great merit. Excavation of iank\ wells, 
ponds I laying out of gardens, orchards &c —are slated 
to be highly meritorious. The book further states that 
a Brahmin's wrath ruins a family. 

13. Parksara. The present work in 12 chapters 
and 599 slokas is declared m&d^rH by scliolan. Some 
say that he favonied Ihe re-matrlage of widows - but at 
he speaks of a widow's pure ausieriliet or salistn, many 
doubt it. 

He recommendt pilgrimage ; a visit to R^wut 
varam is meritorious. Living with bad characters or 
sinful men is strictly prohibited. 

14. Vyaiii. The work in 4 chapters and 241 alokai 
is thought to be most recent Some say that the word 
MUckchha mentioned in it, misleadt tcholara to regard 
tt as modern. Daily duties, domestic ceremoniel, merits 
of charity &c.—are its main topics. Probably the book 
has many interpolations. 

15. Sankha, It is in 18 chapters and 314 tlokts. 
Parts of ti and 12th chapters are in prose. Westerners 
call it an ancient work. Duties of the 4 castes, for* 
giveness^ truth, mahtery over passions and purity &c. 
are Its main topics. The titles of the 4 castes are 
Sarma, Varma^ Dhana and Diia. U enumerates the 
circumstances in which the twice-born Aryans full from 
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their rAnkSp High-^aste people taking Sudra wives, or 
travelling in the coutries of impure manners, shall loose 
their caste* Neat^ it speaks of many sacred places, 
impurity, atonement and good and bad foods. 

16. LiJthifa. The present work, modern^ is in 
gi slokas. According to it, good works are excavation 
of tanks, Agnibotra sacrifice, supply of water, living at 
Benares, offerings of cakes to the manes at Gaya and 
repeating the holy verse Gayatri Jo8 times* 

17. Daiis/ta. The work, comparatively modern, 
has 7 chapters and ^11 iJohas. Jt speaks of a house¬ 
holder's daily duties, purity, Yoga or abstraction of 
mind, virtue as true happiness. Parasara^ stoka on 
concremation is quoted in it. 

18. Gautama. )t has 29 chapters, all in prose* 
The present work is written In imitation of the ancient 
Gautama Sutra* Initiation of a student, Vedic study, 
household duties, begetting children &c., royal duties, 
trial of cases, purity, Sraddha, atonement, partition, are 
his main points of teaching. In case of disputes, points 
should be settled by Parishads. Fulfilment of respective 
duties leads one to Heaveun 

ig. Sdt^tapa. The present work in 6 chapters and 
2^1 slokas IS said to be most recent. 

According to it, all human miseries are due to evil 
deeds* So, the author proposes suitable atonements. 
To expiate different sins, worship of different gods and 
goddesses are recommended. In the first two chapters 
are given the rules for the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, 
Yarns, Vasudeva, Krishna, Asvini, Kuvera, Indra, 
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PrachetEi tnd SarasvatL Idols of gold and silver are 
to be given to Brahmanas after «OTihip. 

20 p Kajif/a,—The present work in ai chapterv, is 
in prose and verse. The iniliience of Sutra literature is 
especially eaisting in U. Religion is the root of saU 
vation. Vedic rites are excellent actions. Good manners 
and pure conduct form a part of true religion* The book 
imitates Manu and often quotes Manu, Gautama and 
others. A daughter betrothed to one, may be uianied 
to another. He exhorts all not to learn the language of 
MUckchkas. 

AWf .'—The codes were made to organise society 
most perfectly* Even daily actions are well-regulated. 
Truth, morality and other virtues are strictly enjoined. 
All declare the Brahmans—of coursCf the pious and the 
learned, as supreme* Irreligious, ignorant and greedy 
Brahmans shall go to hell, A Brahman is strictly en¬ 
joined to be affectionate and impartial to all* All 
equally denounce drinking, theft, wrongful passion, 
impurity &c* AM the codes generally Follow Manu— 
the Prince of Indian Law-givers. 

Now Raghu^nandana's laws are current in Bengal 
and Sula-pani's in W* India. Th^ Nirttaya-Sindhu 
based on Manu and Yajna^valkya, is established in the 
Deccan. The Afi£ak%kara of Bijnana-bhikshu and the 
D^yd^bha^a of Jimuta-vahana on Partition, are most 
familiar, 

(it) Purdnas :-^They have been current from the 
most ancient times* Formerly, the subject was ifiAaiE* 
.^urana 1* a* history and iheogony. The historical 
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chApten <if the modern Purnne now repment the 
RDCioirt of courie^ in nn abridged form. Vyasn 

(i4kh century B. C) w«i the firit to collect the ancient 
Purant which he called the Purina Smnki^a and 
which he gave t# hii dlictple R«roa*han1iaaa to preierve 
and ipread. 

Gradually 36 Puranas aroie, 18 prindpal and i6- 
minor. Jains and Buddhiits alio have their Purani« 
But we know very little of them yet. 

Purans are moitly wtUten in verse. Prose Purana 
alto exist. The 18 chief Hiudu Purans contain 4 takhs 
of ilokat. They have five characteristic topics Wx, cos- 
mogony^ regeneration, geneolugy, grand periods of 
Mann and the history of modern nations. 

*Some portions of Puranas are spirited and poeticak^ 
Of the iS Pnrani, 6 are given to Brahmii Vim. Brahmdnda 
13000 slokas, Brahma Vaivarta 18000^ Marjesndeya 
9000. Bhavithya 14500, Bdniana 10000 and Brahma 
10000 6 are given to Vishnu, otV, Vishnu 33000^ 

Ndradiya 35000, Bhigavata 18000, Ganida t90oo,^Padma 
55000, Vsfkha 34000. 6 are given to Siva ora, Matiya 
14000, Kurma 17000, Linga 1 rooo, Vkyu 34 <^i Skanda 
81000, and Agni 15400. 

Puranas How rank aa the ScripUUfti t>f the ordinary 
Hindus. They explain, by examples, all branches of 
human learning via., Iiistory^ geography, law, medicine, 
grammar, philosophy, Veda, Vedangas, music, rhetoric, 
mathematics, astronomy, sacred places, worship of gods, 
priests, traditions, modern cults, seefariso beliefs, stories, 
fables, anecdotes, arms, weapons, war, village, towna 
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ciij, iDtiDidpalitietp metalit p«arl«, precloitt itOM«, 
dreit, jewelap roadip Iradca, counlriei, coatioepU, Ablpf, 
dutiea ol femaUi, fooda^ religion, morati, virtnei^ 

'fteet, helE, trUl| biogdonf, lubjecti, karain^, wisdom 
and salvation &c. 

The Bk^viskym Puran notices (he Hagai (Pamee 
priests) who are silent worshippers of the Sun, 

The Purana carry the Vedic religion and high philo- 
sophkal troths to the common people in simple modervi 
Sanskrit. Me. Pargiter holds that the Purani were 
rendered Into Sanskrit from Pali or Prakrit. 

(IHt ran/f'or.-*The Ved|c religion easentlally weeded 
the slaughter of many aoimals. Powerful Buddhiat 
kings almost stopped the alangbter of animals. Thus 
Vedk rites gradually fell into disuse In India. Even 
beef and 6Hb were given up as food. To revive Hindniam, 
the Brahmins created the Pauranik Hinduism and made 
it attractive in every possible way. Buddhista alio tried 
hard to save their religion from eatinction. Greater 
svccess of the Hindus inclined the later Buddhists to 
adopt the good parts of sacriBces. Here is rhe probable 
origin of the Tantras that resemble the Purans in some 
respects. After the Hindu Rajput supremacyp the 
Brahinana pottion of the Vedas was converted into«tbe 
Tantras : Their number ii 64. Modern Pujas, rites 
and ceremonies, all peffotmed according to the Tantras, 
are semi-Vedic in nature and type. 

B. SicmUr.^) Drama. As the most Important 
of literary compoditioDs, it gives a picture of real life 
and national loterest. 
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*'Hindu drAma rliei to a higbt pitch of CECcilence*" 
Sir William Jones and Prof, H. H.Wilsoo have rendered 
qnany of the drama*. The long period from ist century 
At D. to tSoo A. D, produced ooly 6o Sanskrit play*. 
Why BO few f Probably plays were only once acted on 
some festival in the great hall or inner court of a palace, 
losing all popularity ontside. Many are lost^ being 
neglected by the learned. Brahmins lost taste for the 
drama. Prof. E. B. Cowell says, ^'Wc have only a few 
of the play*. The Vtkram&rvasi of Kalidaia refers to 
Bbarata's Natya-Sasira. The long-lost Pettier of this 
Hindu Aristotle has been lately discoverd by Dr. Hall. 
Many plays must have been composed before a critic 
could have written so copiously on the theory,* Panini 
flV. 3, J]0*iii) mentions SilMi and Krisasva as two 
writers on Pcetics. Patanjall (150 B. C.) refers to several 
pl»y». 

We hkve DO pure tragedy | yet the playi .how a 
variety not surpassed on any other stage. Besides 
different classes of dramas, farces, moraUties, inierlude* 
are almost unlimited. We have no Satires, some of 
our plays eabibit that. 

Some plays relate to the action* of heroes i some to 
the wars and loves of kings j some to the intrigues of 
ministers ; while^ others are strictly confined to the 
incidents of private life. A play, rendered by Dr. Taylor 
of Bombay, is a lively humourous Illustration of the tenets 
of the different schools of philosophy. The plays differ 
also in character ; In some, there is no trace of super- 
nataral agency or an allusion to religion. In others^ 
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aymphfl of pEradiic Ere aUtche^ lo etrtbly loverly Godt 
and dcmoni appear in others* EocbaotmeDU inBtieiice 
the fate of some* In one, almoat the whole Pantheon 
is brought on the stage to attest to the innocence of the 
heroine. 

The number of acU range* from t to lo*^ The unity 
of time, place and action is generally well observed. 
Plots are g'^*ieral]y interesting. Dialogues are lively 
but prolonged. Women and inferior persons use 
Prakrit f vulgarised Sanskrit), while the higher and 
educated persons use classical Sanskrit The tone of 
-the actors is grave and declamatory* Their dresses are 
seen on ancient sculpture* Mimics and buffoons are 
still commoop 

Hindu strength and delight are in descriptions* 
Bhavabhuti’s descriptions are full of grandeur and 
sublimity. There U no iack of the emotions of love 
and tenderness^ nobler feelings of devoted attachment, 
generous disregard of heltisli motives * but there are no 
traits of vigour, pride or independence'^no ardent 
spirit^no patriotism* 

^*All the compositions of the Hindus show moral 
defects : Voluptuous calm contemplation of the beauties 
of nature, but no exertion of energy or enjoyment of 
adventure*—El ph instone. 

Few of our plays are hisiorical* 

The name of Bhusa, a great Sanskrit poebdramatist 
was hardly known to the public. Only the Sanskrit- 
reading persons and students heard his name and fame 
from quotations by other authors. Recently Mr* 
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GftttBpiiti Sastrl^ UbrariAu to HU HighooM the Mahtfaj 
of TrivADCore, South Indiui hit discovered hJa long-lost 
ploysf 13 In number, oF which the 0m 

is the longest. 

He wee the court-hard of Nbraysna, the third king of 
Khnva Dynasty* So, hli date is ist century B. C. 
Bbhsa is mentioned by Kslfdasa, Gunhdhya in hit 
Vrihat-Kfltha (78 A. D*)and in the‘'Little. Toy-cart.* The 
Sunga and the K&nva kinga were great patrons of 
drams, Bbasa's parentage or home is not known. HU 
popularity was immediate and immense, HU works 
served as models to all subsequent dramatists of India. 
The plots of many later plays were his. The plot o( 
bis play AvifttdrakM was copied by BhavabhntI in bis 
Maiatf and Madhava, Many of hit lines are quoted 
vcibatim in the LittU T^Cart- His genius took the 
Indian world by storm* His language U fine, simple 
and natural* HU works lack only natural description. 
The works of SaumlDa are not yet found. 

Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of India and a g$m of the 
court of Vikramadftya probably wrote his three dramas 
early in the first oentuiy A. D* He eacels in teuderness, 
delicacy and highly poetical descriptions. He was a 
vs-salile genius It is said that he was a great fool 
in early lile but through divine grace, he rose to great 
eminence afterwards HU parentage is not known HU 
home U believed by many to have been Kashmir or its 
neighbourhood. Kali is pre-eminently the goddess of 
Bengal. So hit natne^ servant of Kali and his writings 
induce me to think him t Bengnii. Early in life, he 
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hadf no doubt, suffered from the pAOK* poverty and 
neglect Vikramaditya may have found him, while 
journeying; in India and taken him to Ujjain Kalidava 
waa a Sivitc and very humble in spldl like hU patron. 
He died at Mktaram id Ceylon where he was ptobahiy 
recruiting hia health. 

The beautioj of hii paitoral drama S^ikuni^a have 
betfn long and deservedly admired. On its 6rat appearance^ 
it created at the time, a thrilling sensation ibrougbout 
Europe and the most rapturous praise was bestowed upon- 
it by men of high autliof ity in matters of taste.*' Hu Vikra~ 
mprvmsi (The Hero and the Nymph) js in a still more 
romantic strain. ]t is often compared in wildness of de^i^u 
to the Temps si or Mid^Summer Night*s His 

Mhiaitikd and Agnimitra is an historical play describr 
]ag 4 he love of Prince Agnimitra of the Sunga Dynasty 
(2nd century B. C. } lor Malavikk, ihe ronque?* J 
Pushyamitra, bis Horse>Sacri 5 ce &c. His woj^^ J ^ ^ 
the ittperior order of his scholarship ; his acquaintance 
with the important systems of philosophy, the Upa^ 
nishads aod the Purans ; his close obiervation of society 
and its intricate problems; his delicate apprecinlion of 
the most reBned feelings, his famtiiarity with the con^ 
dieting senlicnents and emotioiM of the human besTi | 
hit keen perception of and deep sympathy with the 
beauties of Nature; his constructive imagination of a 
superior order; his power of • depicting all shades of 
character ; ?he aptness of his similes that touch directly 
the heart and at once enlist the sympathy of the readqr ; 
his chaste diction free from eatravagance. 
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Hii felicity of expretiton^ponUiiiety and melody eirn 
ed for him the epithet “The favoured child of the Muse/ 

The Mrickchka-katihm (The Little Toy-Cart) by 
Sudraka was written towards the close of the lit 
(r nv rv A. n (rr early tn the and century. It describes 
\\\r L\>rriipt low social life of Ujjain. 

The dramatic Muse was then silent for several 
centuries. About 600 A. D., Subandhu wrote his romaD* 
lie play called the Vdsavs-datid. In the 7th century 
Dhavaka wrote Ndgdnanda (Joy of the SerpeDts)'->4 
Buddhist play and Ratndvaii a short play^ which he 
puhliahril tn ibr name of his patron Harsha Vardhana 
SiladityalJ. from whom he obtained much wealth. 
Next comes Bhava-bbuti who belonged to the 7th 
and the century. He was a native of the village 
Padmapura in Bidarbha (Berar ]. His father was 
Nilakantha, mother J^tukarni and grandfather. GopaU 
Bbatta. He belonged 10 the Udambara Brahmin clan. 
His wonderful memory and vast erudition earned him 
the tUie of Srikartika (Minerva-throated). He began 
life as the ('uurl-bard of Bhoja-ruja of Dharii (now Ohar 
in Malwa) who Nourished about 665 A. D. Next be 
repaired to the court of Yaaovarman^ of Canouj. 
Here bis fame rose very high. About 700 A. D. Kumarila 
rose against Buddhism and preached for Vedic revival. 
Bhava'bhuti joined the movement and even asked his 
patron to expoust: the cause. His plays show par¬ 
tiality for Vedic rites. His fame made the people of 
Ujiaio invite him there. His plays were acted before 
the famous Siva called Malmkula or Kula Priyanktha. 
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Powerful YaHOvarman was, however, conquered by 
LaliUditya of Kashmir, who look Bhava bhuti with htirt 
there, ^here the dramatist probably passed his last da^a. 
He wrote Viracharita (Early Life of Rama)H 
Ckarita (Later Life of Rama) and Aftfiaii-Afddhavay a 
play of pure invention. 

Bhava bhuti possesses the qualities of Kalidasa 
in an equal degree and a sublimity of description, a 
manly tone and a high and even martial spirit that is 
without example/^ 

About 725 or 30 A, D. Adisnra, a king of Gaur in 
Bengal, applied to the Kanouj King, probably Yaso 
varman for 5 learned Brahmins to revive and reform 
Hinduism in the Eastern parts. Bhalta-Narayan was 
one of the five, sent. He wrote a spirited play entitled 
the, Btni^SaHkdra i. t. Binding the Braid of 
Draapadi. To the same century belongs VU»kha- 
dattas Mudrd-Rdkxhasam (The Seal abd the Ministryr 
Rnkshasa. ) Viiakha-datla was son to Prithu-datta 
and grandson to Vateswar-datU, a Feudatory Chief. 
Visikha is said to have been a native of ChandragupU 
Nagari fChinrai PaUn t) on the river Krishna in Mysore, 
South India. Visakha was weltskilled in statecraft 
and made a special study of stratagems and crooked 
policies with the result that the bent of his mind was 
mainly directed to business and not to sentiments. So, 
his poetry is business-like and vigorous, but wanting in 
iweetncM, beauty and the tender emotions. The play 
describes the upset of the Nandas by ChandragupU 
with the help of Chinakya. 

% 
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About 900 A. fiounshed RijasekhArA who wrote 
Bi^dha S^U-Bkanjiiu (The Carved Statue ), Bkla~ 
and the Bk/^-Bidrafa (The two Skr Epici 
for Boy^ in the dranf^atic form) and the Karpura 3fanjart 
(Cajnphor Clu^tert a play 10 Prakrit alone} and the 
Prat hauda P^ndava. In the loth century A. D,, 
RKbetniavara wrote his ^^Chanifa KausiJka (The offended 
VUvamitra) under the patronage of King Mabipala of 
Kanouj. The subject is the correction of proud kin^ 
Harinh Chandra of Oudh by sage Visvamitra. 

in thK I ah century was written the Mahli Nataka 
{Great Drama) under the patronage of Bhoja-deva of 
Dhara (1040 A Dx) This dramatised Ratnayan in 14 
Acti;, ascribed to Hanuman, is really the product of dif¬ 
ferent hands. Us fir^t author was Madhu Sudana 
Miisra, The and author was Damodara Misra who 
wrote It under Bhoja. About 1100 A> D. Krishna Misra 
wrote hts Pr&bodh^ Chandrodaya (RUe of the Moon 
of True Knowledge). Jt is an allegorical play. Abstract 
ideas^Like Dramatift Persont^ are divided into two 
conflicling hosts, finat triumph ol the virtues is shewn. 

Murari Misra’s Anar^h<i-Rd^havil> is a Ratnayan in 
dramatic form. Jayadeva'js Pr^sMmA is also 

a play of that kind, (1200 A, D.) 

(ii) Poetry :—**Tkt LalitA Visfarat a magnified 
poem on Buddha^ was written in part in the 3rd or and 
century B C. Other parts were added after Christ, 
The first great Vikramaditya, a renowned patron of 
leatiiiu^ and a descendant of the Tomar tine of the 
ancient Lunar Yadavn race^ ruled at Ujiani in the tint 

t 
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century B. C. end A. D, During hi« abtence on Indian 
travel!^ bii brother Bhartrihari wai Regent* But finding 
bu chief queen falthleu, he left the Raj^ left the world 
and retired Into a Cave where he pauaed the rest of bU 
life with hts faithful wife Pingtid, .writing poem and 
thinking of Heaven* He wrote 3 poems, each of too 
stanzas, called (century). One ia oit Love, one 

on Peace and the other on Renunciation. He wrote 
toward* the close of the 1st* century B* C. ’'It is the 
terae and epigramatlc character of Bhartrihari^s short 
poems which make them conspicuous among the pro¬ 
ductions of the lodian muse and the perfect art with 
which they are composed^ make them worthy of being 
ranked among the master^pieces of Endian genius/' 

Vikramaditya was the earliest Hindu champion 
against the foreign Sakas. Religion, philosophy, science, 
astronomy, medicine, poetry, drama &C, gathered 
Strength and life under him Dr, Hait's supposition 
that * 4 dea of the GfMs of the court of Vikra* 

maditya, is also modern*—is quite wrong* Et is proved 
(i) fay a verse in the Jyotirvidd^karant^ by Kalidasa ; 
til) by an inscription of Buddha Gaya dated 1015 
SamvatA94g A* D* which states->*^Vikrama was certain 
ly a king renowned io the world* So in his court were 
9 learned men called AAiOo ratna 1. e. nine gems.* The 
nine gems were (i) Dbanvantari an expert phyaicittt, 
mentioned also by Daodi (Gtb century A, D) in his 
OM-KumMra Charita. 

(a) Kshapsoaka^t—AT^Ae^Mie Is a Jain sage (Vide 
Paoeba Tantra &c.) Buddbiata also catted them lo. 
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(Abid^flft Kalpa-Lati*) Hi* name was Siddha Sena 
Di v^kara. H e be! D aged to the FTA tie* re 6 ed sect 
and followed Pirsva-nathAi fie was a disciple of 
VHddhabddi Suri and received the name of Kuinuda 
Chandra at the tifne of ordination. He was noted for 
bU scholarship and spiritual eminence. It in said that 
he converted many learned Hindus oE Ujjain, who were 
formerly devoted to Mahakata of that place Jaioa 
believe that he was the spiritual guide to Vikramaditya.. 
(Vide Kumarapala Charitra and other works.) ft is 
further said that he converted Vikramaditya into Jainism, 
470 years after the death of Mahavira. (Klatt’s Patta* 
vail Indian Antiquary VoL XL tSSa. P. 347). The 
earliest Jain work on Pure Logic is hi« J^daveidra, a 
metrical work in 3a stan^a^i, {Prof. Peterson^s 5th 
Report on the Search for Skr. Mss., Bombay Circle.) 
ChandraprabhA Suri wrote its cornmeni«ry in j ros A. D. 

In India, Logic is usually mixed up with metaphysics 
and reiigioit^ ICshapaoaka diAtinguisht'd Logic from 
the cognate subjects. He is also the author of Setttrneii 
7 'ar^a 5 'tt/ra, a Prakrit work on philosophy containing 
an elaborate discussion on the principles of Lo^ic. 

3. Amara Sinha.—This lexicographer was a 
Buddhist. His Amarg-KesJte is well-known and was 
done into Chinese in the 6lh century A. D. One 
Amara Sinha’s Vihara (monastery) is commemorated in 
an inscription found by Mr. Wilkins at Buddha Gaya 
and published in the First Volume of the Asietu 
Riseerchei, Yuan Chwang says that this Amara Sinba 
was a Brahman worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva), but 
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wtr{ie 4 hf that deity In a drenm, be htd reteleed to 
build B Buddblit convent neir the Bo tree. Vilinmft^e 
AmarA Sinha urai ■ Buddbiat: ao be could not pniatUy 
be the builder of the convent Bbout 500 A. D, 

4. Sanltu,-^We know little of him. He waa pro¬ 
bably a poet or more probably a great matbematician* 

5,. Betlla Bbatta.—He waa a good poet. He )i itfU 
known by hie work entitled tbe Niti^Pradi^*^ (Lamp of 
Wiadom). 

6, Gbata-Karparm,—'He waa a noted poet. He often 

cballaoged Kalldaia to wtt’COmbat in which he abowed 
great akill In ihe compoiltioo ol doggreli, cranka 

and puixlea. But Kalidaaa could not be defeated. On 
ooe occaalon^ he gave Kalldaaa a very difficult puizle 
taying that If Kalidaaa could aulve it, then he would 
fetch *the victor water In a pitclicr, like a menial 
aeraant. 

Of courae^ thli waa a form of humiliation. The 
puizle wat aolved by tbe great poet i but it la not 
known If Ghata Karpara waa aa good aa his word. 

7. Kalidasa—This Prince of the Indian poeta hai 

written 3 Immortal poema ma., Kumw^a^SmwMMPt 
(Birth of Hindu Mira)^ Vfinsam (Dynaaty of 

Raghu), and (the Cloud Meatenger)^ 

The first two ahow how hlatorical topici become ao 
delightful by tbe uHimanlc touch of the poePt 
superior geniua. The Hegha-Duta Is an cacellent 
example of purely deacrlptlve poetry/' Kalidaaa Xfbo 
wrote a work on prosody and another work on 
tatronomy* 

48 
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The poemt PuskfiM- Vana- VUmsm, tod 

Piiu SanAara &c Are mlio ascribed to KAlldasa. 1 think 
they came from the pen of a and KalidAsA. 

8, VarAha-Mthira was a renowned aitronomer. 
On Bhao Dajt shows that Varaha inibim Heed from 50^ 
to 587 A. D. This has disturbed chronolo^ and led 
■oxne scholars to drag down Vikramdiiya to the dth 
century A. D. We have already shewn the existence 
of 5 VarahamihiraSi The first lived In the first century 
B. C,; the and about So A* D. ^ the 3rd about 285 A. D.; 
the 4th in the 6th century and the 5th In the i6th cen¬ 
tury A* D, The hrst one was Mihira, son to Varaha, 
an astronomer of Ujjaio, To avoid confusion, he was 
called Varaha-Mihira n n Varaha’^ son Mihira* Khand 
a young and fair lass of Ceylon was very proficient in 
asIronoTny and general tearnirig* For a suitable young 
mao, her father was coming to Eodia with her The 
ship was wrecked near the coast* Howeverp they reached 
tbe shore safe* She was married to Mihira, She lived 
for some time happily. Her fatbcr-in*law was the Royal 
Astronomer It is said that Varaha could not answer 
the difficult questions on astronomy put to him in the 
court by his opponents. Khana, knowing this, often 
helped Varaha with her wonderful calculations and 
solutions. Varaha thus won the laurels for some lime* 
The truth was out and Varaha was abashed* it is 9 aid 
that tbe barbarous father-in 4 aw, out of spite, had cut her 
tongue while in sleep. She died soon. Many of her 
wise sayingi in vernacular are still current in all parts 
of India, 
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9. Varftruchi, a ichoUrj wrote a grammar od Prakrit 
called the PrakriU-Prakhsa, 

VikTAina^e ton and successor Madha¥a Seoa wmi 
rather a weak king* He married Sulochanii daugliter 
to Gunkkara king of Oivanti, capital of an island in the 
Arabian Sea <Padma Puran^ Krija-Yoga-^Sara Part. 
Chap* 5*) 

Our neat poet and patron of learning was Hala 
(No-17 king of the Andhra Liit)»SalaoSalj Vahana- 
Sola Satavahana (78 83 A. D,) His poem wat the 
Sdttm Smi l f* Sapta Sati^'y Centuries" written in a 
form of Pal], 

Bhi ravi (lit* ''A very sun in Poetic genius) flourished 
ahont 300 A. D. Certainly he was a poet of North 
India* We neither know his home nor hit parentage 
nor his patron. HU AiVd/dr/nnijvm (The Hunter- 
Chief And Arjuna) is a noble poem^ full of sound sense* 

The Fdjm PttraifSt the earliest of the class, was 
composed in Its present shape about 300 A* D*; the 
Pi/Ann about 350 and the JUmttfM about 450 A* D, 

Samudrm Gupta, KdvirMjM wit himself a good poet 
and a liberal patron of Fine Arts. 

The lodian Muse was mute in the 5tb century A. D. 
In the 6Ut, Malvra was again her favourite haunt. VasO'' 
dharmu Viknmditya was a great patron of letters* 
Matrigupta was hie chlSf poet. He U probably the and 
Kalidasa of Indian tradition. Probably he wrote the 
poems entitled the ^a/i i/so/sr/ (Blossom of LoveX 
AToWayj (Rise of NalaX PBsk^M 9 and VfUsa (Sports of 
CtipM) aod the (Asaemblage of Seasons^ 
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Vi Bli»o Ottji bclievei him to be K»]iil&ia> 1 tblak 
people celled bint a Kilidaia, out of complimcet, Ccf^ 
telnly be wet e oiu of geoiui ; otbf rwiie Yaaodhannen 
would not bave lent him out to rule Kabhmin He ruled 
there for about 5 yrare with popularity 1 then be 
abdicated in favour of Pravarafeua and came down to 
Benarea^ where he parted hia life ai an afcelic> 
Pnvaraieua built a bridge of boata on the Vitaata* 
There U a poem in Prakrit on the bridge. A 
commcoiary on the poeia attribuiea it to Kalidara^ 

That Vaaodbarman was a Vikramaditya wiil appear 
from the following ;~(t} Subaudhn in hia 
rpeaki of Vikramaditya aa departed not long ago. (li) 
Yuan Chwang epeaka of a mighty king who had ruled an 
empire in Judia aome 60 yeaia before bit time, ^it) 
Kalbana ^peaki of him aa Vikramaditya, thougb he doea 
not forget tbe lat great Viktama of ut century B. C. 
for which be even aaafgn* 3 centuriei to King Ranadityt 
(iv) Tkf Stifuitjsyt atatea that Vikrama* 

dityn aacended the throUe in 466 Saba or 544 A* D. 
(Wilford, Aaiaitc Reaetrcbes. Vol JX, P. 156, quoted by 
Pr, Kern In hia Vrikmt S^nkiti^* An inicriptlon of 
637 A. D. menllou* both fCalidaaa aud Dbaravi. 

King Pravaraacua of Kaabmir. bip'aelf a good poet| 
wrote the Sttu-Vkndkm or Rmwmnm Vshm in Prakrit, 
(6ih oeoinry A. D.) Amaru wrote hii AMrmSmtmkm 
probably in the aame century. The SmtrunjMym Mih 
the eaiiieat Jatn work in Saaaktit vetae, waa 
written in the 6lh ocntofy A. D. The Dipm^V^m and 
the ifeAr VMn$€^ two blatorlctl poemi of Ceylon^ wire 
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conpoied In the 5th or 6th oeetury A* D. Bho}t I, a 
kieg of Dbhri to Utltva mod e reeowadi pitroa of 
leoioiag, floarlibed obout 575 A. D. 

Henha Vardheoe SUoditfo It* elio wee o greet 
petreo of poeN* 

Dr. MeedooeU givee 651 A. D* ee the dele of the 
death of poet Bbaitrtheri, the author of the “CoBteriei/’ 
We have placed blm early In the lit ceotury A. D. Bharttt* 
haiit anthc*^ of the may have died aboot 

651 A. D. The tiUe Bkstii*kmvys erideotly ihowe that 
it waa the wcrk of a potfc eanied Bkdtiu BkmririJkmri 
nay have beeo faia cJaailcat and BMMtti^ hii popular 
name. Whatever be the fact, certain it it that Bhartri* 
hari, brother to Vlkrama and author of the 3 CtmturUtf 
waa a different pervon from the author of the Bkstii^ 
^0vyM. Yaiodharnian*i Mandaaor loicription telb na 
that the panegyric waa compoaed by a poet named Vatia- 
BhattI* The general atyle of thii author, eapecially the 
deacriptioD of Sarat (Autumn) as given in the Inierip* 
tion and in the canto H. would hardly 

incline one to question the identity of the two poeta* 
We think, this Vatia-Bhatti, a Brahmin native of Baliabhl 
ruled by Sridhara tena IV. (vide colophon to BkMiii^ 
waa early in life, the poet-laureate of Yasodharman 
and wrote his BkattUavya later towards the close 
of the 6th century A. D. This poet-grammarian of 
Catbiawar has not only described the exploits of Rama, 
but has illustrated Sanskrit grammar at welL 

In the beginniog of the 7th century A. D*, Srihariba, 
^n to Sriblra and Mimalla Devi and nephew to 
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MimntatB BhatU, wrote LU NttishM^AM-kdvy^ (Love of 
Nall and Danan^rantt), maiked for iu melodioui espre- 
aaiooi. Mdgbtion to SridattaJea, beloogt to the sad bafl 
of the 7ih century A. D. (ProL A, A, Macdooell)* HU 
work ia the weU<kiiowa Situfaia^^adka^ a great poem 
noted for ita itrengtb of metaphor, sou od tenie acJ 
me^odtoui phraaeofogy. Bhoja patron o f Dhababhuti 
and other poets douiUhed at Dhara about 665 A. D, 

Bhkpatiraja »ai the poet*laureate of king Vaiovar 
mao of Canouj, He wrote hi* franra fVilo in Prakrit 
and other poema (yjo A< D,) Kavlrhja wrote hia poem 
t'litiUrd the Rd^kava-Pandaviya about 800 A* D. It i» 
a very clever wotb. Each stanaa at once detcribea a 
Prince of (he Solar and a Prince of the Paodu line, only 
by a different reading* However, its value as a poem i* 
little. Sankara, the noted Echo)ia*t, wrote several short 
porms of which the J/eAn tnudyara (Club of Ignorance) 
la still popular (815 A. D.)i Some ascribe the Bhagavai 
GU0 to him. This is wrong, For^ from an inscriptiort 
of Western Jodia, of the 2nd or 3fd century A. D., we 
have the 18 Books, a lakh of slokas and othe parts, as 
they are now, in the Mahabharata, The Gita was 
piobibly the Bible of some religious sects of yore, now 
no more extant, Sankara made it* study very general 
throughout India, 

India produced no good poet in the rotb century A. 
D. In the iith century A, D , Sandhydkara Nandi, son 
to Prajdpaii Nandlj a War Minuter, wrote hi* Rama- 
CkatUam, a long poem on the Pa.a Dynasty of Bengali 
He ia often called the *'Vatiniki of modern limet,^ 
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No liidim king hat »hed to muchimtre on the Hindu 
literotute u Bboja Deva oE Dbar tn Malwa. He web 
son to King Sindbu, He ruled from loio to 104a A. D. 
when he was defeated hy SometVBra 11 . who ruled from 
1043 >068-139 A, D. The great poet Vilhana In hU 

poem, the ViJkramarMadfv^ CkMrita^ an hivtorical poem, 
»ayi that Bhoja, being defeated, fled to some safe Dobk* 
leaving Dhara ( 1 . 91-94 alokaa). To pieaac the victor^ 
Bhoja married hii daughter Princess Bh&numati to 
Vikramarka, son to Somes^ara IT Afterwards, Uday&dl- 
tya, ton of Bhoja was able to retrieve the fallen glory to 
a great extent. (Udaipur Inscription), 

Bhoja was himself a great poet, a great learned man 
and a great patron of learning. Hii title was 
He defeated king fndraratha of Chedi, Toggala of 
Carnata, Bbima of Lata (Gujrat) and fought hard against 
Sultan Mahmud for the defence of the Somnath Temple. 
A staunch Saiva^ he built many temples* His court 
was full of poets who came from different countries, He 
gave them much, ft is said that there were several 
learned women in his court, Sita Devi was a good poet. 
Lila Devi, Bbcja’s own chief queen, vras very teamed 
and a poet. An inscription of the time of Yadava SInba 
tells us that Bhaskara Bhatta, great grand father of 
Bhaskaracharyya, had obtained from fiboja the title of 

This Bhoja is credited with having introduced 
yiifya I. £, MagiCi 

In Bboja's court were always discussed religion^ 
philosophy, poelry» ihetorics, astronomy, and other 
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vdeBOei, Comineiiurie* on ill thi kHcocm win 
wrIttoB, The wu the chief of then. 

World bp Bbojt ;^Tbe Saras9mti-Kaniki^kMr4^n^f 
the Jlt 4 j€ Jfdrt0ntUf (1 commenUty oe the Yo|fi Philo* 
■opby), the R0j4~MrifsnMa JUranm, the Vid^Ujjsnm- 
BMmhkm {^n AitroaomiciJ work^ the Smwtardngmns (1 
work OD Ardbitecture) lod the Srin^Mrm-JUmmfMrimJCMikM 
1(1 poem)* 

Work* by the leiroed menof bb court*—T jIi Aditym^ 
Pr0tmfm~Siddh0HU (in Aftroootny), Tk^ Aynrwdm 
5 )ermim(i medicil treittsc), Tk* Ckmm^ 

Tkt Ckmtu~Ck 0 rjf 4 (1 reli^oui work)* TkM T^ttom- 
ProiAM (1 Siive work), Tkt ViddMjjsnm Pi//of A a- 
PrmtnM Ckintmmmm^ Tkt VisrkmU Vidys Vtnffda 
(medicil), Tkt V^^vak^rm Smmttfkckaya (1 Liw-book), 
7 %f SMkdMnmamtmn* (1 frimmar Tkt Ssiikotr* 
(Medicil treitmeAt of Beiiti), Tkt Sips-dtlU Ratna* 
KsOkp, Tkt SmmmrMnftM0 Sutrtdktra, TktSiddkdnia 
Stm^rskt^ Tkt SukkdikUt Pftkktmdkt. 

Bhoji'i authority bu been quoted by Sulipioi, 
Diuvili^ ^lkdi‘Nitbi. ind lawgiver RighuoiadioA 
of Bengil f in the Bhkvi*Pnkdvi, ind Midhivi^i 
Niddnt I in KeiivirkiU Aitronomy ^ by Kihinivimi, 
Skyini lod Mihlpi | by ChitUpi, Deveivin Viakyiki 
lud other poeti < by the phttotopher Vkchaipiti Mian 
in hU Ttitva^/Ctumudi (lath century A* D.) The 
^Life of Bhoji" bii been written by Billili Piodlt. 
(The work ii 1 fitago of nonaenic), by PkdmigupU in 
hia Nspm^Stkmtmitka^Cktritm ( PAdmigupti wu the 
eourtbird of hti fither and gnadfatber)^ by Men 
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uDga AchAfyyA in hU Prabamdk^^Ckintam^ni (1300 

D,) [ by RajibAUftbhi. | : BalUbbi; aod 

by SubbaiiU (dlidple of Sundaim MudI). 

BilbADft wrote bia Chaurm-PknckksikM [The TMeTf 
50 ftUtiXAt) duriog Uie lAitcr botf of the iitfa century 
A. D, He vrAS probably father or brother to Kalhaua, 
who wrote h)^ Raja Tarangini (The Kaibmir Chronicle) 
in 1148-49 A. D. Somhdeva of Ktahmlr (fl< 1125 A> D,) 
wrote bia Katbd-Sarit-SAgara in aa^ooo ilokaa. 

Lakihmana Sena (1119—*1199 A* D.). the grcateit 
of the Sena King* of Bengal, waa a reputed conqueror 
and patron of learning, Haldyudba wai hla Prime 
MiaUtcr. The fire poeta vir^ UmApatif Goeardhanif 
Saraoa, Ohoyi and Jayadeva were the Fivf Gams of ble 
court, Jayadeva^ a Vttbnuvae, waa a native of the 
village Keodu’Vilwa, Diat, BIrbhum, Bengal, He lived 
on the river Ajaya. His wife was Padtnhvati. HU 
Gita Gavinda^ a specimen of pure pastoral, is itiii 
popular ail over India, After the Moslem conquest of 
Hortb‘West Bengal lo 1199 A, D., old Laksbmana Sena 
Qed to Vikrampur and Jayadeva went to the court of 
the Orissa king. 

One point deserves notice here. Bengal before 
Adisura (A, 735 or 730 A, D,) was ever noted for bravery, 
trade, arts. Industries' aod agriculture. AdUuia Ant 
gave great impetus to religion and learning. The Pala 
Kings were nominally BuflAAltt, Their able Brahmin 
Ministera were the Peihwas of Bengal, Hindu religion 
and learning were escouraged. The Sena kings were 
etanneh Hindus and did much for HlndnUm and learning. 
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Bengftl U indebted to Halejudbt And hit leftined brothcri 
for iti preient superior IcArning, civilised mAnnert Stc. 

MtiltDitbir the emiDcot scholiast, specially noted 
for bit new method^ vast erudition and serJout reseaicb, 
wat alio a poet of no mean otigtnal genius ( 14th 
century A. DO He was born at Devapura* Deccan. 
His father was a famous profetiorof the Vcdai. But 
MallinatbA was at Brat yery dull t so be was called 
Padda bhatta. He was married in due time. But all 
of his wife^i bouse jested and ridiculed him as a fooL 
At bis wife's Instance, he went to Benarea and studied 
with a learned man. Here be repeated tbe word *SipM* 
many times n day with the result that bia brain grew 
steady and powerful soon. Gradually he studied all fbe 
icieticea and became a profound scholar. Koldchala 
was his clan name and was bis 

title. \Kathit Sangraha^ written in Canarcae, Deccan). 

His two SODS were Pedda^Yaryya and Kumara 
Swami. Mallinatha has .mentioned several preceding 
annotators such as DskshiEkdvarta-Natba and others. 
He wrote in imitation of them* 

His pbem was Raghuvira ChatUa^ now almost lost 
and unknown. Mr. Ganapati Sastrt has succeeded in 
finding out only a few pages of his poem, 

Cbaturbhuja of Gaur was probably the last poet of 
India. He was a Varendra Brahmin. At tbe efforts of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, his po^m, the Hmyi 
C kariia in 13 cantos and 1350 Slokas, was discovered 
in the Durbar Library, Nepal. 1905. The date of Us 
comporilion Is 1493 A. D, when the AbytilniaDi were 
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on the throne ol BeogoL HuibbId Shah is afto 
deicribedp 

Sanikrit Dictionaricp, all m vcrie, ihow good ikll), 
though DO poetry. Amara Sinha wrote bU JCfiska in the 
first century A. D. Sisvata’s Anci^rihg^Ssmuckch^fa 
wai written probably in the 4th or 5th, TAe Bkuri 
and Sahd^ Ckandrikit^ in the 6th ; Yadavap 
prakaia'f Vaijayanii about 1050 A, D, Hem Chandra's 
AkAidAdnA CkiniAW^Ani^ about 1150 A* D, Ha 1 ayudha*a 
AkAidkAHS Raina dfi/d, about 1160 or 70 A.. D. 
Hemddri's CkAturvmrfa Ckiniamani about 1300 A. D* 
(ill) PrAse.^Tkf MilindfA Fanhp (Dialogue of Menan¬ 
der with Ndgasena on Buddhism, in Pali, was written 
about 155 or 50 B. C. The Buddhist Jataka Stories are 
tbe oldest memoirs in the world,. Prof Rhys Davida 
has shewn that in india, many of those tales, in slightly 
altered forma, found their way in the Vrihat Katka of 
Gunadhya, a courtier of Salivahana (78-83 A, D,), in 
the Vrikai Ksika Man jar i of Kshemendra Vyasa- 
dasa (1037 A. D) and in the Katha-Sarit-Sagara of 
Soihadeva (iia^A, D*), in the Pancka^Tanfra and 
ffitcpadeia of Vishnu Sarman (and century A. D.), 

In Europe, they found their way in the Fables of 
£sopi in the Talcs and Poems bf Dan Chaucer and La 
Fontaine ; and in the Popular Stories of two Grimm 
Brothers, 

The Tales of Vishnu Sarman, the Indian Froebel, 
were done into Persian (531-57^ A. DOi Arabic In 
the Stb, into Greek by Symeon Seth about 1050 % into 
Latin by Powinus ; into Hebrew by Rabbi Joel (1250} 
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Into SpanUh in 1251 ^ into Gennan In the 15th century 
A. D. j then into nU the languegei of Europe^ celled 
the Fnble» of Pllpey or Vidpei 1. r* Vidfapaku 

In the 3od century A, D., Aivughoebe wrote his 
Buddha Charita (Life of Buddhe) and N^gdrjuna wrote 
bii Makayana (Eicellent Way to Salvation}, beiidea 
many other works. 

In the 6th century A. D*, a great change came over 
our Sanskrit prose. Authon undertook more ambitloot 
works and the style became ornate and arti6ciaL Dandln 
wrote his Data*Kum^ra Charita^ (Adventures of Ten 
Princes). Bknabhatta was a native of Behar, His father 
was Chitrabhanu and mother Rajya Devi. He lost hli 
lather at 14. He came to the court of Harsha Vardhana 
where his genius found full pfay About 630 A. D., he 
wrote a Biography of bit great master entitled, Tk§ 
Harsha Charita^ full of historic informations. His 
Kadamvari is a highly enchanting novel written in 
prose-poetry. The book was completed by his son 
Bhusbana Bdna, Suhandbu's Vassvadaiih Is a short 
romance composed about 600 A. D. To console Queen 
Suryyavati of Kashmir^ on the death of her grandson 
Harsha Deva in 1125 A. D., Soma Deva abridged 
Gunadhya's Vrikat Kaiha into the Kalka*Sarii-Saiara 
in 18 books and 124 Chapters, which gives the entire 
folk-lore of India. BalJkla Sena* a powerful king of 
Bengal, wrote his Ddna Sdgara in the 1 tth century. 

Rkiiarics, Bfimana's Kaofatankara Sutra (5tb 
century A. D.) and Daodln's Kavyadarsa (Mirror of 
Poetry) seem to be the earliest works on the subject 
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(6ib ceotury D.) MaoimaU Bbatta't Kavys Praksja 
(Rulei on ConpoiUbD) was probably compoicd In the 
7tb or «arly in the $tb century A, D. Th^ Sarastmti 
JCanikd hknfmnu wac compoaed by Bboja Deva of Dhar 
(tith century A. D.) Viieaoatha Kaviraja of Eait Bengal 
compoaed bit S&kitya Burfnna (Mirror of Compotition) 
In 1450 A. D Vidyadhari^i Ekav^li wat probably 
mitten jo the lath , the Ujjala Nilamani in the i6th| 
tbe AUnkarm-KuM^tuhha^ the Ckandr^hka^ the Kavy^ 
Chandrika and tbe Kuvalnyanandtt were perbapt 
written In the ]6thand lytb centuries. ^Tbe rhetoric of 
the Hindus in iti analyiit of tbe phenomena of taste and 
■tyle Is inferior to that of no other nation"—Cowell, 
P, 166, note, 

Hindu learning reached its acme from tbe Christian 
era. According to Hindu tradition, the most flourishing 
period of literature is that of Vikramaditya, a little 
before and after Christ. Good writers extend from the 
and century B, C, to the 8th century A.D, Though works 
of meriti both in literature and icience, continued to bo 
composed for sometime even after the Moslem invasloii, 
yet the Muses left out Indian iordiy Hall^ practicaliy 
after 700 A. D,, when gtnius died and the Age of 
Commentary began. 

About 700 A, D, Garudapada wrote a commentary 
on livara Krishna's Smkt^ K^rikn and KumariJa In 
bis T^ntrm^SMrm Vartikn, commented on Savara 
SwamPa Kmrmn Mimmnsn Suirm^ Sanlcaia*»tbe root 
of Boden cultnfOi wrote aery able commentaries on the 
chief Uptalihadff tbe Vedanta and tbe Giu. (8to---8ao 
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A. D) SridhAra SwARii wrot« hU commentary am the 
Viibiiu Purana and the Gita« (9tH century A. D.) 
Medbatitbi gave h» valued notes, on the M 0 nu*Sanhit 4 
about 900 A, D. 

Jimutavahana wai the Prime Minister of Vijaya 
Sena^ a moat powerful king of the Sena Dynasty of 
Bengal. He wrote a commentary of Yajna-^vatkya Saohita^ 
called the Dharma-Rainm of which the welbknown 
Bkaj^a (Law of iDhcritance) » a part. (J005 A. D.) 

Ramanuja, born 1017 A. D. wrote a commentary on 
the Gita, the Vedanta &c> 

Bijnanesvara wrote bis AfMkskarit about 1 loo A. 
Kulluka gave notes on Manu about 1250. 

Bbojadeva (1 itb century) wrote commentaries on the 
Yoga philosophy and mady other works. 

Madbava and Sayana, two learned brothers, were 
minitters to Raja Rama Chandra of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom, Deccan. Madhava wrote on philosophy and 
other works. Sayana^ perhaps the greatest Scholiast 
of India, wrote his commentary on the Rig^Veda and 
other works. (14U1 century A. D., 

VitsyAyana first wrote a commentary on Gnulama's 
Nyaya (Logic), Jain DeTanandl wrote bis Fmtrs* 
Fmrikskd^ a work oe Logic in which he crhicised 
Gautama. Kanda Kundacharya wrote 84 work# on 
diflerent subjecta, Udayana of MIthila wrote bis 
KusumMnjaii on Logic in the latb century A, D. 
HalUnatlia, the Prince of Indian commentators, ann^ 
tated Kalidasa*! fUghu, Kumara and Jie Ifeghaduta: 
the Tiki is called SMmJivmm* Bbaravi't JCfrmfm t the 
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XiliA i$ edited Gh^ntdpdtkttM SitnpilA-BadbA i 

ihe TUa h CAlled Sarvankaskd. Har^ha'i Naithadba : 
the Tlka 1 b called Jivata. BhaUlS BhaUi kavya ; the 
Tiki ii called Sarva^Fathina (recently discovered.)* 
Vldyadbara'i Ekavali : the Tika ia called Tarald, Hii 
Tika OD the Tarktka Faksha ia called Niskk^^n^ikd, 
The Siddhanjana and the Svara M^njari Parimaia 
were annotated both by Malltoatha and hia son Kumara 
Swami, The Prasastapada Bh^iya on the Atomic 
Theory of Kao&dar was also annotated by Mallinatha* 
From the 10th century Ah D.j sprang vernacular litera¬ 
ture. Rajput Rditas, Dhal and Sljbai contribute to 
political or biographical literature. 

Archwch^,^\\.^ value in history aa the most 
secure source of informations, it indeed greatn Moreover, 
it contributes much iolerest to general literature* 
With its help, much lost history has been recovered in 
the last 70 years. Its branches are (I) Architecture 
(ii) Epigraphy and (iii) Numismatology* 

Numberless are the ancient temples and topes in 
India* Architecture gives no history, but shows the 
splendour and power of kings. 

Inscriptions are wide-spread and most reliable. The 
Rock In script! on s^the Edicts are unique in character* 
Sanskrit plays are described in rocks at Ajmir and 
Dharn Architectural arts are described in the inscri[^ 
lions of Chitor Fort Pilgrims' Notes also are found 
in inscriptions. 

Most of the inscriptions are signs of victory, 
donative grants or dedication of temples to gods* 
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loicriptiont of victory are generally in rock, itone &c; 
Tbcee Prgsastis t e, paoegyrici oflen display good 
Saaikrit, metric ikill, fine poetry lod authentic history* 
Donative grants &c are generally on copperi*p1atei* 

Inscriptions abound in tbe Deccan* Many thousands 
are yet found But those of North India are more 
important. The Southern inscriptions date only two 
thousand years ago* The North Indian inscriptions 
are more ancient* 

Coins are various and many. The oldest is a 
quadrangular Copper piece called JCarsAafama^ at first 
without letters. Then it bore tbe figure of animats. 
Neat it bore a letter or two. Persian, Creek, Scythian 
and other foreign coins are found in plenty. The Greek 
coins are most beautiful. Heoce many Indian Kings 
stamped their own coins after tbe Greek model, Sanskrit 
Nagari, Greek, Persian &c.^were used in them. 

Age.—'From B. C. aoo to 700 A. D., Sanskrit 
was in a full llviog state. It was not only the language 
of the learned, but also of tbe court and camp, of the 
writers^ of coina and inscriptiona, of the Northern 
Byddbists, of tbe Jaios. Even common people under^ 
•tood easy Sanskrit in towoa and other learned 
qenUea. 

Pali was alill the aacred language of the Buddbista, 
and apecially of tbe Southern Buddhists. The iigfatleas 
common people used dffFerent forms of Prakrit in 
different parts. 

About the Cbriatlsn Era, 4 ptlndpal Prakrha were 
MsMmrMtM spoken In tbe Bombay Preaidercy, SsurMni 
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ipoken ill the MuUta di&tiicU j Psisachi spoken prO" 
biftlly in the N, W. lodia, and Magadhi in Eastern 
India. All these four were born of Pali. 

BararuchPs Pr^krita-Lanktsvara and Visvanath’s 
Sahitya Darpana^ Chap. VL give the details and exam* 
pies of 18 languages as spoken in India before the rise 
of the vernaculars. These were Sanskritj Prakrit, Udicht 
(Northerir Dialect) Maharashtri, Magadhi, Misrarddha 
Magadhi (Miaed Halt Magadhi), Sakabhiii (Dialect ol 
the Scythians and AbhlrsJ, Sravasti^ Dravidian, OdrUn 
(Uriya), We^terrk, Eastern, Valhtka, Rantika, Deccaneit, 
Paisachi, Avanti, and SaurasenL 

Tht; Vernaculars came to being after the loth cen¬ 
tury A. D. Pafi'foDows Sanskrit, but the Prakrits do 
not. Revival of Hinduism drove Pali away. Gradually 
Prakrits became powerful. The Aryan Vernaculars 
were—Assamese, Bengaji, Uriya^ Hindi, Nepalese, 
Kashmiri, Panjabi, Sindhi, Goj rati and Maralbi. 

The Indo-Chinese tongues were used by the Tibeto- 
Burmans of the Himalayan States. 

From Drwdian sprang up 12 languages of the 
South : viz., Tamil, Telugu Canarese, Tuiu, Malayalam 
and Coorgi. These 6 were excellent. While Tura, 
Kota, Gond, Khond or Ku, Oraon, Maler or Rajmahali 
were not literary. (Dr. Caldwell), 

Tamil, Telugu and Canarese are distinct from 
Sanskrit Tamil is the most pure and often regarded 
at the source of Telugu and Canarese. Telugu is much 
mixed udth Santknt words. Malayalam of Malabar 
is closely connected with Tamil. 


49 
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All the Northern vernaculars contain a little non* 
SADskritic element. Prof, £* 6, Cowell thinks it as a 
relic of the aboriginal languages. This non-Sanskritic 
basis of the Northern Vernaculars saturated with 
Sanskrit, is hardly perceivable without close scniLjny, 
Hie non-Sanskritic tongues of the Deccan were pro¬ 
bably of Turanian origin ^ the tongues of the liflJ’tribes 
also possibly belong to the same Turanian Family. 

Tht PandU'lipi Sangrah^ (Collection of Manuscripts 
-^a Sanskrit work) names 6 principal Prakrits and 
37 dialects of North Uidta, 

The Prakritc Chandrika deEcribes them as fol¬ 
lows:— 1. Maharashtri. 2, Avanti, 3. SaorasenL 
4, Ardha-Magadhii 5. Vathiki, 6, Magadlii, 

The Dialects arc—Brachandra ( ? Lata, Baidatbha, 
Upanagara, Nagara, Barbara, Avantya^ Panchala, 
Matawa, Kaikaya, Gaura, Odra, Daiva, Paschatya, 
Pandya, Kountala, Sainhala, Kalinga^ Prachya, Karnata, 
Kanchya, Dravida, Gourjjara, Abhira, Central and 
BairaJa, 

"It is from the Prakrits and not from literary 
Sanskrit that the modern Vernacalars of India branched 
off in course of time. Max MitUer. 

Katyayana in his Pali grammar starts a new theory : 
He iays that Pali is the origin of all the Indian languages, 
Sanskrit and Prakrits. Prinsep, Muir, Wilson, Burnouf, 
Lassen and other great scholars say that Puli is the 
eldest daughter of Sanskrit, 

The Vrihad Dharma Parana^ Part I. Chap. 25. 
iL-i3veTaes states that there were 56 languages in 
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Ipdia and also grammars !n tlioae for the education of 
children. The work seem£ to be modern. 

India was never uniform in script. The Li^lita 
Visfara speaks of 64 scripts^ the Prakritd Lankesvara 
of 18, the Samavaya Sutra of the Jajns of i8t 
the Prsjnapana Sutra^ of 18 ; the Nandi Sutra^ 
of 36. 


§ V, SCIENCES. 

i, Grammar.^Thf^ scienre of grammar atso betrays 
a spirit of revival in the period. Katyayana^ a minister 
of Nanda (51b—4ih century B, C.) bad belittled Pantni 
by bis hostile criticism. So, it is not probable that 
Pantni was much known or studied in the Jndian plains. 
ALout 150 R C Patanjalij a native of Gonarda in East 
India, published his masterly work —the Mahabhashya 
(Great Commentary) written in full defence of Pamni. 
Jn this curious '^Battle ot Books'*^ the learned public 
at once perceived bow barbarously Katyayana had re- 
pressed the genius of Pantni ; and now they declared 
Patanjali victor with the title of Churni-krit (Hammer) 
Panini and Patanjali now became popular, Patanjafi's 
mother was Gonika. He was guru to Pusbya Mitra 
and fought hard for the revival ol Vedic Hinduism, 
This Patanjali shonld be distinguished from the philo^^ 
SOphee and the physician Patanjafis, 

About 650 A. D, was written the Kdsikd-Vrttti 
(Benares Commentary) on Panini. Bhatloji Dikshitj 
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too of Loktbml’dhira of 8eaare«^ perfected the entire 
gfamvRtictl itudie* in hU moaumeaUl work ctited the 
SMhdniM'JCaumuiii In the r/th century A* D, Bhattoji 
alto wnte 33 other work*. 

About 480 A. D. Buddhiat Chandra Gomina wrote 
a noD-PanioUn Grammar. 

About the Chrittlan Eca, Vararuchl, a gem of 
Vikramaditya^i court, wrote a grammar o» PrakrtU, 
called the Prakrits Prakasa. Hit work on Letter- 
writing, called the Patra-Kaumudi is alto welt known. 

Rebuked by hit learned queen, Salivahana resolved 
to leanit iomewbat late in life. But Sanskrit grammar 
puzzled him. To enable him to study Sanskrit easily, 
to cot a royal road to learning, Sarva Varman, a scholar 
of hie court, wrote the Kaikps or Katantra Grammar 
on an unscientific but easy method (78 A. D.), 

Another eacellent and popular grammar U the 
(Grammar Made Easy) by Bopa deva, 
■on to Kesava Miira and diaoiple of Dhanesvara, both 
phyiicianz, Bopadeva was a Marathi Brahman of the 
lalh century A. D. Besides this grammar, he - wrote 
Kavi-ka/pa-Druma^ Pamu- KAvya-KamA- 

Dhinu^ SatA^hka Chandrika and edited the BhagAvata 
as we find It now. 

Like Valmiki, Panini, Kalidasa, Mallinatha and 
Others, Ropadeva was at first very dull. He was turned 
out of school. On his way home back, he sat in a 
forest on a step, ali gloomy and casl-down. He noticed 
an erosion in a rock but could not make out its cause. 
Picicntly some women came there for water and placed 
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their full pitchen on the rock. Now he uoderitood 
how coDiUot touch of the pitcher* had word out the 
rock^ He perievered and ehooc in life. 

(ii) Mathematica t— 

The Mathematical Sclcace wae in moiL perfection 
in India in the 5th century A. D. 

Prof, Brajendra Nath Seales Positive Seienees of 
the Hindus and Prof. Beooy Kumar Sarkar^a ^^Hindu 
Aekievemunt in Exact Science will shew Hindu progreu 
in the positive eciences* The culturai superiority ol 
the West dates from the 16th century A* D. Discovery 
of Steam in the t^th, made Europe and America very 
great. 

Modern scholarship speak of the Hindn source of 
the Greek Sciences^ The Saracens had their Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Medicine &c. from the Hindus. 

Pure Mathematics was not only in advance of some 
of the systems of the Greeks, but anticipated European 
discoveries of the 16th, 17th, and the i8th centuries. 

Hankei says,-"*lt is remarkable to what extent 
Indian MathemE tics enters into the science of our time,* 

Mathematics, like other subjects in India, had Its 
origin io religion. 

Arithmetic (Pati-ganita). The invention of the 
Decimal Notation gave our ancestors so great ad 
advantage over the Greeks in the Science of numbers. 
A writer in the Edinhurg Vol xvUi,P. an, 

contends that Decimal Notation is not a very old 
invention and says that if it had existed in fodla in the 
6th century B. C., Pythagoras would imiutc it. 
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We have seen that Rasi i e. Science of Numbers 
was a distinct subject of learning in the Epic Age, 
The Rig-Veda abounds in the use of numbers. The 
largest number in Hindu arithmetic ts of i8 digits. 
Philosophy of Pythagoras is not void of the use of 
numbers* Baba-ul^Din, an ^rab writer calls the Hindus 
inventor of the Decimal Notation. Another proof 
appears from an [ntroduction to an Arabic worh on 
Poetry. All the Arabic and Persian works call the 
Hindus inventor of the system. Hindu arithmetic reached 
Arabia in the 3 th century and thtnee found its way into 
Europe. 

The Decimal Notation was known to Aryya Bhatta 
in the 5th century A. D, 

Dr* Morgan says "Indian Arithmetic is that which we 
now use.* 

Bhaskara's Arithmetic was called Liiavati. 

Algebra {Bija^ganita).—Cajori says, ''The Indians 
were the real inventors of Algebra*From India, the 
science went to Arabia and thence to Europe. Mr. 
Colebrooke says that Muhammad ibia Musa first pub* 
tubed Algebra among the Arabs* He had compiled hU 
work from the Indian astronomical works, during the 
rule of Al Mansur (749-775 A. D.) 

Hindus most excelled the Greeks in Algebra. Dis¬ 
coveries of algebra are found io the works of Brahma¬ 
gupta (B* 5gS A, D.) in whose time, the science was 
probably at its height Mr. Colebrooke makes him a 
predeceaior or contemporary of Diophantus, the first 
Greek writer on Algebra (about 360 A* D.) Dr. Bhau 
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Daji (J, R. A. S* New Series. Vol. L P. 405) give* the 
dite of Aryyi Rhatka ai 476 A. D. I think Uke 
Vanhamihiras, there were other Aryya Bhattas, 

Hindus are superior over the Greeks in the perfec- 
tion of Algebra. Aryya Bhatta is superior to Diopban- 
tus by his knowledge o\ the resolution of equations 
involving several unknown quantities and in general 
method of resolving all indetermioate problems of at 
least, the first degree. He and his successors (Sridhara* 
charyya and others) press hard upon the discoveries of 
Algebraists who lived almost in our own time. (Elphio* 
stone. P. 143]. 

Aryya Bhatta is not the inventor of algebra among 
the Hindus. The science was in hts time in such aatate 
as it required the lapse of ages and many repeated 
efforts of invention to produce. [Ed. Rev. Vol. XXiX, 
P. [43]. it was in his time or 5tb century A. D. at the 
latest that Indian algebra seems to have attained its 
highest perfection. 

The Edinburg Review, Vol, XXI, P. 37a gives a 
striking history of a problem, *^to find x so that ajr" 
shall be a square number,* Diophantus first tried to 
solve it, Fermat extended it and sent it as a defiance 
to the English algebraisis in the 17th century A. D,; 
but was only carried to its full eirtent by Euler who 
arrives exactly at the point before attained by Bbaakara 
in 1150 A, p. 

Another solution given by Bhaskara in 1150 A. D. 
was exactly the same that was hit on by Lord Brounker 
In 1657 A, D. The general solution of the same was 
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uDfluccessfutly Attempted by Euler and only performed 
by De Ist Grange A, D. 1767, although It had been com¬ 
pletely given by Brahmagupta in the 7th century A. 

Hindu Auperiortty over the Greeks lies more in the 
excellence of method than in diicoveries. [Colebrocke's 
Indian Algebra quoted In Edinburg VoL XXIX* 

P* 162.] 

Hindu proceaa of wa^ publiabed to Europe 

by Brachet de Mezeriac about 1624 and is virtually the 
same as that explained by Euler. (Ed. Rev. VoL XXIX* 

p. 152)' 

*The Cuttaca is a quantity lucb that a given number^ 
being multiplied by it and the product added to or 
subtracted from a given quantity^ the sum or difference 
will be divisible by a given divisor without remainder"-^ 
E. B* Cowell. 

The application of algebra to astronomioal invest!* 
gallons and geometrical domonstrationt is also an 
invention of their own^ and their manner of conducting 
it, is, even noWf entitled to admiration/' Vide Cole- 
brooke's views on Hlodu Algebra* P* XXII. i8t7> 

Arabic writers translated Hindu Algebra in the 
Sth century. Leonardo of Ptsa took it to Europe. 

Grtmftry ^Mensuration, —We have shewn already 
that Geometry as a science originated In India in 
the construction of Vedic altars* Geometry is discussed 
in the Suha Sutras of the Taittiriya Sanhita, of 
fiaudbayana, of Apastamba and was studied till the time 
of Bhaskara (i2tb century A* D*) and beyond. Pytba* 
gorai learnt his geometry in India. Geometry Is still 
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uicd ID India to a very imaU extent, In measuring landf, 
io architectural de&igot and in making rnmnd^l^ 1. 1* 
•acrifidal fields with coloured powders, 

Meniuration Also was known to the Hindus. The 
ratio of the diameter to the circumference is given In 
the Suryya Siddhttnia. The areas of triangles, dfcles, 
quadiilaleral figures are discussed. 

Altitudes of distant things were ascertained. The 
Purana often speak of the heights of mountains and 
hills and alto of the measure of their parts that lie below 
the surface of the ground. How this latter was ascer¬ 
tained seems to be a little wonder. 

Vachaspati (tath century A. D,) anticipated in a 
rudimentary manner the foundations of solid (co-ordi¬ 
nate) Geometry. (B, N. Seal] Disuse of Vedic altari 
and the help of algebra have made geometry a lost 
science in India. 

Tripmmttry (Trikona-mitt).—In some points the 
Hindus anLicipated Modern Trigonometry devialog the 
Arabic corruption of Skr. J/n/jiii and Versed 
Sines unknown to the Greeks who calculated by the 
help of the Chords. Bhaskara (R 1M4 A, D,} had 
discovered 500 years before Newton, the principle of 
the Difierential Calculus and ita application to astro¬ 
nomical problems and computations. Bhaskara't 
Gol^dhy^ya portion deals with spherical trigonometry 
(translated by Mr. Wilkinsoq). 

The Suryya SiddhanUi a very ancient work, but 
spoiled by later interpolations, contains a system of 
trigonometry which not only goes far beyond anythUg 
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known to tbeGreeki, but involve! theoremi which were 
not known or diicovered in Europe tilt the i6th century 
A« D. Such IS that of Vieta pointed out by Prof> 
Playfair, in his question sent to the Asiatic Society 
JAt. Res* Vol. IV, P* 15a), Prof, Playfair has published 
a memoir on the Hindu Trigonometry, {Trans, of the 
R, S. of Edinburg, Vot, IV,) which is referred to by Prof, 
Wallace with the following important observation of 
his own :-^*'However ancient therefore any book may 
be in which we meet with a system of trigonometry, we 
may be assured, it was not written in the infancy, of 
science. We may therefore conclude that geometry 
must have been known in India long before the writing 
of the Surjfya SitidJkanta,^ There is also a rule for the 
computation of the sines involving a rehnement first 
practised by Briggs in the beginning of the 17th century. 
[British India. Vol. Ill, P 403, in the Edinburg 
Cabinet Library.] Prof. Playfair speaks on Hindu 
Trigonometry thus :—"It has the appearance like many 
other ihingif jn the science of those eastern nations of 
being drawn up by one who was more deeply versed in 
the subject than may be at first imagindd and who knew 
more than he thought it oecessary to communicate. 
It is probably a compendium formed by some ancient 
adept in geometry for the use of others who were mete 
practical calculators," 

In Kinetics^ the Hindus analysed the concept of 
motion, gravity (ascribed to the attraction oT the Earth) 
acceleration, the law of motion and the accelerated 
motbo of falling bodies. 
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Some of their investigAtioDs were solid Ecbievements 
in positive keowtedge, &s in Materie Medica, Thera¬ 
peutics, Anatomy, Embryology, Metallurgy, Chemistry, 
Pbysicir and Descriptive Zoology. 

Hindus were pre'emloent in all these Sciences 
besides Metaphysics and ReUgion. 

Asironemy ^—Hindu astronomy labours under tbe 
following defects :—(i) Absence of a general theory- 
fa) Unequal refinement of the different portions now 
present. (3) Want oF demonstrations and of recorded 
observations. (4) Rudeness of the instruments used. 
(5) Inaccuracy in observations. (6) Suspension of 
all progress at a certain point In spite of these dis¬ 
advantages, Hindus made great advance in astronomy 
which shows 'great marks of imperfection with proofs of 
very extraordinary proficiency/' 

Some of the most brilliant results in astronomy were 
attained by our ancestors in the Pauranic Age. 

Garga wrote his Sanhita in the 1st century B, C. 
He Speaks of the Greek conquests in India ; he calls 
the Greeks viciously valiant barbarians. Yet be does 
not hesitate to say that the Greek astronomy is worthy 
of study. This regard for the Greek astronomy from a 
hostile critric plainly shows subsequent Creek influence 
on Hindu astronomy. The Buddhist missionaries not 
only gave to the West Indian cult and culture but also 
brought back many useful lessons from Alexandria and 
Greece, Hindu kings imitated beautiful Greek coins, 
sculptures illustrated in the Gandhara School, Except 
the work of Lagadha, alt other astronomical works after 
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Gtriit, betray a distioct Greek luflaedce. The Samvat 
is a lunar, but the S^kabdm ia a S^lar year. Solar year 
wae, DO doubt^ Icaowa to the Vedic Rishii.. But the 
Lunar one was long in practice. Indians brought it 
probably from Alexandria. Hindus never borrowed or 
copied a whole system from outside. They took hintt^ 
germs—that soon Irnctibed into splendid things on the 
rich Indian soil. Knowledge of Greek astronomy 
certainly helped the Hindus in correcting and improving 
their own* 

The first Varahamthira^ son of Varaha, an astronomer 
of Ujjaio wrote the Vrih&t Sanhita in the ist century 
B. C. under the patronage of ist Vlkramaditya. The 
and Varahamitlra (8o A. D.) gave a revised edition of 
Brahma Siddhanta^ an ancient work. The work of 
Lagadha, probably of the and or 3rd century A. D., is 
free from any foreign influence. The third Varaha- 
mibtra, author of the present Vrihat S^kita lived in 
a85 A. D. (See Vrihat Saatia^ Chap. I. verse Zi 
Chap. HI. verse a.) But it is perhaps wrongly ascribed 
to th e 4th Vara ha m ih ira (505—^ 8 7}. This Vrih at 
Sanhita is edited by Dr. Kern, Its to6 chapters deal 
with various subjects : Chap. 1 to ao relate to the sun^ 
moon, earth and the planets. Chap. 21 to 39 deal with 
rain, winds, earth-quakes^ meteors, rain-bow, dust-storm^ 
thundet-bolts &c. Chap. 40 to 53. treat of planets^ 
vegetables and commodities of different seasons. Chap. 
43 to 60speak of various misceliaoeous matters 
including portents, home-building, gardenings temples, 
images &c, Chap. 6i--^7S : treat of various animals. 
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men and women. Chap, 79—85 : relate to preciout 
itoae«^ funtiture Chap. 86-96 treat of various 
cfnenii Cfaapterv 97—106 treat of various matters 
incfudtDg marriaget, the divisiooi of the Zodiac &c. It 
ia an encyclopoedic work of utmost value for general 
informattoni and merits as well as an astronomical work. 
Chapter 14 it a complete geography of India and names 
numeroui provinces and towns of India. Chapters 41— 
4a give a vast number of commodities^ vegetables and 
manufactures. Chapter 61—67 describe various animats, 
Cbap. 79—85. state various articles—from a diamond 
to a tooth-brush Chapter 58 lays down rules for cons¬ 
tructing various images via,^ Rama, Bali, Vishnu with 8, 
2 or 4 hands, Baladeva, Subhadra, Samba with four 
facea^ Indra, Siva, Bharani, Buddha, the gods of the 
Jains, the Sun, the Unga, Varna, Varuoa, ICuveri, 
Ganesa with his elephant head. Chapter 60 states that 
the Bbagavatas worship Vishnu; the Magas worship 
the sun. The twice-born smearing their body with ashes, 
worship Siva, Matris are worshipped. The Brahmans 
worship Brahma, The Sakyai and the naked Jains (7) 
worship the calm-iouled Buddha, The book also alludes 
to the perfect toleration of the age 

Utpala wrote a commentary of it in the lolh centnry 

A, D, JAa Surfyit Siddhantu is said to have been 
first written by Vivasvan, father to Mat u (29th century 

B, C,) Vivgsvan's dynasty is now called the Suryya 
Vansa (Solar Dy,) and his work also is called the 
Surjya Siddhanfa, The original work is lost. Being 

repeatedly recast, the book, still a learned one, has 
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TAceived Us final redaction id the 5th century A, D. 
The present book was written in the Vernal Equinoa* 
The position of the Vernal Equinox is shown by Mr 
Cole broolce (As, Res, Vol, IX. P, 339. Note ^ also by 
Sir William Jones, As, Res^ Vol. [I, P, 393,) 

The S. Siddkania is an authority with Varabamihira. 
Its 14 chapters treat of mean and true places of the 
planets ; of questions on time | of eclipses of the sun 
and moon ; of the conjunctions of planets and stars ; 
of ther phases of the moon j of the positions of the 
moon's cusps ^ of the declination of the sun and moon { 
ot coHDOfraphy ; of the construction of astronomical 
instTuments and of the difTercnt kinds of time. 

Aryya born at Pataliputra in 476 

A. D, The Arabs called hirn Aryya Bhar. He was 
one of the earliest Hindu writers on Algebra, His work 
called the Ary^a-Bkatliya Siddhanta consists of the 
Gitikapada, the Ganita pada, the Kala-Kriya'pada and 
the Gola Pada, its Enjjlish translation is edited by 
Dr, Kern. Aryya Bhatia maintains in hU work 

(i) The theory of the revolution of the earth on its 
own axis. (ii) True cause of the solar and lunar 
eclipses. Before him^ Kalidasa, In his Rayhn Van 5 t^^ 
XIV, 40, refers to it, '"What in reality is only the 
shadow of the earth, is regarded by the people as an 
impurity of the pure moon*. Minister Sanjaya also 
speaks of the same in the Mahabharata, 

(ill) to Gola-pada, he gives us the 12 divisions of 
the Solar Zodiac, (iv) He gives the approKimate 
length of the equator or circumfcreDce of the Earth as 
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33 YojaBAi, of 4 krasas cacti, i Tojana^S milci) 

V 3300x8-16400 milea. Thia it not far wide of 
the mark. 

The 4rh Varahamihira (505^587 A. D ), was the son 
to Aditya Dasa of Ujjain, who waa himself an astro^ 
nomer. 

Hi* work ia the Panchu Siddhuntika, a compilation 
of the 5 aatrotiomical works viz^ ^alimaf Saura^ VasUtar 
Romaka and Paulisa, 

The and Varahamihira revised the Brahma Siddhanta 
about 80 A, D. The Saura i.e, Suryya Siddhanta in 
Its present form^ belongs to the jth century A. D. 
'The ancient work of Vasista was revised by Vishnu 
Chandra" So says Brahma-gupta in 628 A D, The 
present work is a modern one. Both Brahmagupta and 
Alberuni ascribe Ramaka Siddhanta to SrUena, A 
spurious modern Romaka Siddhanta also exists, con^ 
taming a horoscope of Jesus Christ, an account of the 
Kingdom of Babar and the conquest of Sindh by Akbar. 

Alberuni obtained a copy of Pulisa Siddhanta. He 
calls the author Pulisa a Greek, the Paulas Alexan- 
drUnus of Prof. Weber, the author of an astrological 
work called the Enag&ge, Dr. Kern doubts this, 
though he believes that Pulisa was a Greek. Srisena 
lived long at Rome and wrote hii book there. So he 
was often called Romaka Srisena. Pulisa was a 
Hindu, and not Greek, as Is supposed. He too lived 
abroad. Dr, Kern holds that these 5 Siddhanlikas were 
compoied about 350 A D. Kasyapa is often quoted as an 
authority Id the astronomical work of the Pauranic Age. 
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Br^hmagypta (B. 598 A. D.), like Arayys Bhatts 
wai a Sakali BialiinaD of Eart India* He wrote hii 
Sr^hm^spkuta SiddkarU in 6a8, when he wai a^ed 
only 30. The book bai 21 cbapteri: t to 10.—contain 
an astronomical tyatem thowing the true places of the 
planets^ the calculation of solar and lunar ectipiei^ the 
position of the moon's cuapsi the conjunctions of planets 
and atarSi 

The t2th and the t8th chapters are rendered by 
Mr. Colebrooke. 

Great political convulsions followed in India after 
650 A. D* and consequent darkness for 5 centuries, 
Bkaskarfickarjfya was born in 111^ A*D. at the village 
Vijjaravira in Maharashtra. His father was Mahes- 
acharyya and great grand father, Bhaskata Bhatia. 

He came of a family of scholars, His wife was 
Lllavati, He lived on the Godaveti* At 36, he wrote 
hU Siddkafita Sirontani (1150 A, D*) that contains 
chapters on algebra, arithmetic, geograpny, spherical 
trigonometry and astronomy* He was the evening 
star of farewell, 

Mr* Cobbrooke notes the following in connection 
with Hindu Astronomy : (i) Regulation of time by the 
■un and moon, (lij Adjustment of Calendar both 
civil and religious, (iiij Careful observations of the 
luminaries* (iv) Determination of the moon's synodical 
revolution, (v) Division of the Lunar eciipUc into 
ay or 38 parts, (vi) Observation of the Fixed Stars, 
(vii) They knew well the most splendid of the primary 
planets ; the period of Jupiter is introduced by them in 
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CoojuDctioD with those oF the auo and the moon, 
(Ylii) Two extraordinary points of the early Kindai 
{a) PrecossioQ of ttie equinoxes : in they arc more 
correct than Ptolemy, (bl Diurnal revolutions of the 
Earth on its axis. (Hindu Algebra &c. P* axil,) 

The Question of Originality The following poi&ta 
are in favour of Hindu originaUty in astronomy: 
(a) In the lirsr part of their progress^ all other nations 
were in still greater ignorance, (b) in the more 
advanced stages, not only is their mode of proceeding 
peculiar to themselves but is founded on principles 
unknown to other ancients, ft shows a knowledge of 
discoveries not made even in Europe until recently 
As far as their astronomical conclusions depend on 
those discoveries, they cannot have Sfirrffwtd ^ more¬ 
over, persons who had such rebources within tbemselveii 
must not Lave relied on others. Hindus probably took 
kint} from the Greeks of Alexandria, but they never 
cs/rW the doctrines of others. Hindu writers speak 
respccUuliy of the Greek astronomy. Their astrononiyf 
with its apparatus of eccentrics and epicycles, 
resembles that of the Greeks. Hence it is probable 
that the Hindus received from the Greeks that 
knowledge which enabled them to correct and improve 
their imperfect astronomy * 

As regards the Solar ^odiac, Hindus may have 
taken the Aiit/, not from ihe Greeks but from the 
Assyrians, Greeks invented the names and figures Only 
gradually. Cleostratus (6tb century B, C.) added the 
rgai and the archtY, The h^l^nce was introduced 
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IP the time of the Ptolemicf (See Letronne, Joorn. des 
i 339\ lo India, Baudhayana (long long 
before the 6tb century B. C.} in h» Sutra Sret mentions 
these signs. (Cotebrooke's Essays. VoK I* P. 202) 

Dr. Bhau Daji in J. R. Ar S. New Scries, Vol. 1 . 
P. 409f quotes a couplet from Varahamihira (285 Ah Dh, 
not 5o5'^5S7 A. as is supposed) giving all the Greek 
names ip a corrupted form. Moreover, his work 
contains many Greek terms such as htli (Helios), 
jyamitra for diametre, kora, kendra, lipta &c. See afio 
Dr, Kern’s Preface to his edition of the Vrikat Sanhitai. 
These do not prove that the Hindus borrowed the Solar 
Zodiac from the Greeks, The Baudhayana Sutras, the 
two Sanskrit Epics and other ancient works make 
occasional mention of the signs or f^otne of them. 

'Their astrology', says Mr. Colebrooke, "is almost 
entirely borrowed from the West/' This is perhaps 
the only instance where Mr. Colebrooke speaks rsthcr 
rashly. Astrology, like astronomy, was early cultured 
in India. Jn the Epic Age, astrology is a subject of 
IcaroingH We then hear of ^anakas z. e. astrologers. 
Astrology helped the discovery of new medicines, 
performance of sacrifice and other good works. The 
Brahmini counselled the house-holders and the peasants 
on annual forecasts. Our readers probably remember 
the council of Chandragupta (31a B. C) held in spring 
every year for astrological purposes. Subhadrdngi, 
mother of Asoka, though a Brahmin girt, was married 
to the Ksbatriya Viodusara only because a Brahmin had 
told her great fortune. It is oeedfesi to multiply 
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examplf^s^ Manu is quoted in Garga (lat century 6< C.) 
as an authority on astrology. 

CoJ^ Wilford says that in the ist century A, O. 
Hindu astrologers were in high estimation and repute 
at Rome and none but the richest men could afford to 
employ them. (As. Res. Vol. X. P. 104), 

Yavanacharyya was born of a Brahmin family of 
Arabia and educated in the University of Alexandria. 
He wrote several treatises on astrology. Of our 23 
astrologers^ 5 viz, Chetta, Cautta, Romaka, Hillaja, and 
Dishana were born at Mecca. They are Hindus^ though 
generally called yavanas^ Cangha was a Hindu 
astrologer. His Arabic translator calls him Cancah-ai- 
Hindi. (De Herbe lot.) The JM^kcs (Birth-registers) 
furnish materials afterwards worked into KosfHis 
(horoscopes), which tell the entire fortune of a man^s 
life. Palmistry is an important branch of astrology. 
Reading the lines, signs and figures on the palm and 
other parts of the body, they can clearly and correctly 
tell one’s fortune- There are means of reading another’s 
mind, tracing the missing articles, warding off evil 
influence of enemies or bad planets &c. 

Chanakya in his Ari of Government speaks of a 
kind of clock according to which they would gong bells 
to conduct ofhee-work. He probably meartt a Sun-diaJ. 
Another means is ; To find the hour of the day, stand 
in the sun, measure your shadow by your steps, double 
the steps ^nd add 14 to it. Then divide 392 by the 
sum : The quotient is the time before or after noon, 
Suppose your shadow measures 20 steps. Then 3 oX 3 
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+ 14 * 54 - '^*5^ dandaiva little over iw<y 

hours. The time is then about ^ daudas after suo-^ 
rise \ and if id the afternoon, it ii so many danJas to^ 
aun-set. 


§ HEDICINL 

Europe*s Debt to works of Hippocrates, 

'the father of medkine'^ show traces of a distinct 
influence of the Indian pharmacopoeia. Of course, he 
had his ideas In Persia (Roylc's Essay. F. 89,), Ktesiaa 
also wrote an account of the Indian plants &c, 
Alexander's writers described India as the land of 
medicinal and aromatic plants. The Brahmins paid 
great attention to medicine and philosophy 

Nearchus and Arrian say that the Brahmins could 
cure snake^bites and other generally incurable diseases. 
Early Enquiries of Europe into Hindu Medicine and 
Works :— 

Prof, H, H, WUson’s brief notice in the Oriental 
Magazine The great traveller and scholar 

Csoma de Korat gave a sketch of Hindu medical 
opinions as rendered into Tibetan language in J, A. S, 
1835, Heyneand Ainslie collected much information 
on Hindu medicine. Dr, Royle combined points from 
these previous works and added his own original 
re search es in his ^ nti quit y of Hiudu Mtdi tine ** 
{1837). Dr, Wise published in 1845 a commentary on 
Hindu Medicine, His Eeview of the History of 
Medicine was published in London in 1867, 
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Greek origin of medicine wu now sel aside and lU 
Ylindu origin published, Di. Royle shows^ after an 
'eahtuitlve inquiry that much of the Materia Medka of 
Oioscoridet (1st century D.) was taken from the 
more ancient Hindu Materia Mcdica. (EsBay. PP. 8a— 
104) Dr, Wilson's paper read before the AshmoLean 
Society of Oxford refers to the products of India noticed 
by Ktesias (5th C* B, C.) TheophTasus had much from 
Hindu Medidne (3rd century B, C.) Greek ThirapeuHcs 
originated from the system of medicine of the Thera- 
peuts^ Skf. Sthavir&putraSt Buddhist mUsionaries of 
Egypt and Alexandria* Aetius, an Alexandrine writer 
on surgery (5th century A. D.) was acquainted with 
the medicines^ diseases and practices of India. 

Hindu Medical Science in Europe through the 
Arabs :—Of the numerous sciences taught by the Arabs 
to Europe, the foremost was the science of medkine. 
“They had acquired a great skill in the uses and pro¬ 
perties of medicinal herbs, for to them (Arabs) bad been 
early opened the oldest and at the same time one of 
the richest sources of knowledge—the medical system 
of the Indian physicians*” (Humboldt.) 

The Arabs themselves admit their debt* The author 
of the Kitah'Ul-fihrist (foth century A* D*) says that 
by order of the Caliphs Hanin and Mansur, several 
Hindu works oo medicine, materia medica and thera¬ 
peutics were done into Arabic* Suirud (Suiruu) wu 
translated by Maokb the Indian who had cured Haruo* 
ar-Rashid of a severe illness and wu appointed phyti- 
cian in charge of the royal hospitals PioF. Max Miillec 
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has clearly ahewo that not only Susrut but also Charako^ 
(Xarch, Scirak &c,), the Ntdana ( Badan ) and the 
Ashtmngm (Asankar) a book on potson by Sanaka and 
acveral other works were done into Arabic. (Dr. P» C* 
Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry VoL 1.) Charaka U 
very often mentioned in the Latin translations oi Sera- 
pion (Ibn Sarafyun), Avicenua (Ibti Sina) and Rhazes 
(Ai Razi)i, Deudar^ Skr. deva^daru (not a modern 
discovery) was described long long ago by Avicenna 
by its Sanskrit name deiudar. Serapion mentions tbe 
Indian Triphald^ the decoction of the three species of 
myrobalan. The Europeans knew their ultimate in* 
debtedness to the Indians. Dr* Wise says^ *^lt U to the 
Hindus we owe the first system of mddicine.” 

Dhanvantari, a gem of Vibramaditya’s Court, [ist 
century B. C. and A. D) was a medical expert ; bujt his 
work is now lo^t. Hindu medical science made great 
progress after the Christian Era, Patanjali was probably 
a great writer of the ist century. Saljbotra of the 
Panjab, another great physician about the Christian 
Era, wrote especially on Veterinary Treatment. 

The following is Dr, Wilson's analysis of ancient 
Ayurveda (0 the art of extracting extraneous 

things like anows, wood^ earth &c,, with the treatment 
of inflammation and suppuration thereby induced and 
by analogy, the cure of all phlegmonnid tumours and 
abscesses, (ii) Saiakyn :^The treatment of external 
organic affections or diseases of the eyes, ears, nose &c* 
The word is from Saidkd^ a thin sharp instrumeat whick 
mutt have been in use from ancient times. 
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(jii) JCayM-Chikttsjfa is modeni iciencc <ti medidne. 
The Salys and Salakya together make up sur^tfj, 

(iv) Bkuia Vtdya^U the restoration of the facul¬ 
ties from a disorganised state supposed to be induced 
by demoniacal possessions. 

{v) Kumars Bkftiya is the care of infancy rom- 
prehendtog the management of ipfants and the treatment 
of disorders in mothers and nurses. 

(vi) Agada 1 itntra—lihsXs of the admUistration of 
antidotes. 

(vii) Chemistry ( f ) Purification of blood, 
(viil) Bdjik^truna professes to protifote the increaie 

of the human race, 

Uke the two Sanskrit Epics, the two great medical 
works Susruta and Ckaraka have come down to us 
from the loth or i5tb Century B, C. They are men- 
Honed in the Mahabharata, but not in the Ramayana, 
Even in their original forms, they were bui compilatioaf 
from older documents. Like the Epies^ they have 
undergone many revisions. The present books, remo¬ 
delled after CbrUL contain much unworthy interpolations. 
Annotator Dalvana and Bdgbbata say that the present 
Susruta was remodelled by the great BuddbUt Scholar 
Ndgifjuna in the and century A D. Nagarjuna retained 
only a part of the poedcal portion of Susnttt^ and 
explained the rest in his own prose. 

The defects of Charaka are said to have been made 
up by Drihra vala, a learned writer of the Panjab, 

Susruta treats of suryery and Charaka of wedffine, 
Their fame went abrood early. 
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DiTuioDS of Su^uta*s work.— 

(i) Sutra'^Sihdna treats of mediciDc ^ of the ele* 
vnenti of the body and various forms of disease ; of the 
selection of surgical instruments and medkioei and of 
the practice following surgical operations. Neat comes 
a description of the humours and the surgical diseases, 
the removal of extraneous substances and the treatment 
of wounds and ulcers, 

(ii) Nidfina-Sthana treats of the symptoms and 
diagnoses of diseases- The causes of rheumatism^ pilcs» 
stone, Bstula in ano^ leprosy, diabetes and asdtai are 
spoken of The symptoms of unnatural presentations 
in midwifery, internal abicesses, erysipelus, scrofula, 
hydrocele and diseases of the organs of generation and 
of the mouth arc considered. 

(iii) Sarirm^StkanA or anatomy treats of the struc¬ 
ture of the body. The soul and the elementary parts 
of the body, puberty^ conception, growth of the body, 
bleeding, treatment of pregitancy and of infants are 
considered. 

(te) Chikiiiya’^Sth^tna describes the symptoms and 
treatment of diseases, wounds, ulcers, inflammations, 
fractures, rheumatism, piles, stone, tiitula in anu, leprosy 
diabetes, and dropsy. Eitraction of the child from the 
uterus in unusual positions and other matters are des* 
cribed. The use of clysters, of errbines and of the 
mnoke of medidnal substances, is also described. 

(vf Kaip^Sikan^ treats of antidotes. The means 
of preparing and preserving food and drink and of 
dliitingulihing poisoned food are explained. The differ- 
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ent mineral, vegetable and animal poisona aao tbeU 
antidotea are explained. 

(vi) l/itara*Stkaft£ treats of various local diseases 
and other diseases like fevcr^ dysentery, consumption, 
tumour, diseases of the heart, jaundice, discharge of 
blood, faifitingi intoxication, cough, hiccough, asthma, 
hoarseness of voice, worms, stertorous vomitting, cholera^ 
dyspepEia, dysuria, madness, demoniacal possessions, 
epilepsy, and apoplexy. 

Susruta's arrangements of drugs and plants :—Roots 
barks, trees, leaves, flowers^ fruits, seeds, acid and 
astringent vegetahles^ milky plants, gums and resins, 

Susruta's Botanical Geography shows the sites and 
climates and seasons when and where the plants grow ; 
prescribes the weights and measures ; gives directions 
for expressing juices from fresh vegetables, making 
powder of weLl*dried plantii, preparing infusions and 
decoctions of various kinds* Hindu physicians knew 
Well ihe vast variety of vegetable medicines, and 13CO 
different plants. 

Betides assuaging and depuratory medicines, there 
were drastic and mild purgatives, emetics, diaphoretics, 
and baths. Acid poisons were used with arsenic and 
mercurial preparations and stimulants, sedatives^ and 
narcotics* 

On Susruta’s Jiur^ery^ Dr, Royle says, ^'It will, no 
doubt, excite surprise to'htid among Ihe operations of 
these eminent surgeons, those of lithotomy and the 
extraction of the fcehis ejr uUrc ; and that no less than 
1x7 surgical instruments are described in their works/* 
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Surgery was divided into Chhtdana (Sdssioii)^ BAe- 
dana (excision)^ Lekhana (scarification and in%>culatio'D) 
Vyadhana (puncturing)^ Eshyan (probing), Aharyya 
(extraction of solid bodies)^ Visrava (extraction of fluids) 
and SiwanG (Sewing). 

Dr« Wilson classifies the surgical instruTnentSf 
as (implements), sastras (iufitruments), kshttra 

(alkaline solutions or caustics); ^gni (actual cautery)^ 
saiaka (pins), srt/tga (horns), a/aku (gourds used for 
cupping) and jalauktt or lee(.hes. *■ Besides ihese, we 
have threads^ leaves, bandages, pledgets, heated metallic 
plates (or erubcscents, and a variety of astringent or 
emollient applications. 

Instruments arc desired and directed to be of metal 
always bright, handsome, polished and sharp, suffici¬ 
ently so to divide a hair longitudinallyH Learners are 
directed to acquire skill in ihe instrument by making 
incisions on vegetables, fresh hides ol animals and the 
vessels of dead animals* 

Dr. Wilson ohst^rves I'he surgical operations were 
evidently boid and must have been hazardous* : their 
being attempted at all is, boWever, most extraordinary 
unless their obliteration from tiie knowledge, not lo say 
the practice, of later times, be considered as a still more 
remarkable circumstance. . It would be an enquiry of 
some interest to trace the period and causes of the 
disappearance of surgery from amongst the Hindus.* 

The causes are social and religious degeneracy and 
polUical disaster. Prof. Mad ha Sudan Gupta of Medical 
college, Calcutta, editing Susruta (Hindu Surgery) 
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obierved “Adent tlindu* had do prejudice Agaiott 
purtuit in a tcientlBc way* Brahmaoi are Bddom 
phyalcian* now. They have long neglected lurgery and 
left it to the barbers, Hindu midicine and not sur^erj^^ 
has revived a little, of late years^ under the British 
Rule. 

Charaka't work U In 8 Books vii,^ 

(i) Sutra-Sihana eaplaina the origin of medkine, 
the daties of the physician, the use of medicine, cure of 
disease, materia medtea, diet &c. 

0 i) Nidand-stkana gives a description of diseases 
as lever, discharges of blood, tumours, diabetes, leprosy, 
consumption, mania and epilepsy, 

(ill) yimana-Sf^atta treats of epidemics, the nature 
of food, the symptoms and diagnosis of disease, the 
use of medicines and the peculiarities of the fluids of the 
body. 

,(iv) Sarira Stkana treats of the nature of the soul, 
conception, the varieties of species, the qualities of 
elements, description of the'body and the connection of 
the body and soul. 

(v) Indriya Stkana describes the organs of sense 
and their diseases, the colour of the body, defects of 
speech, diseases of the body and of organs, lots of 
strength and death. 

(vi) Chikiisyd-iihana deals with disease and the 
means of improving' the health and enjoying long life, 
h tnrther treats of fever, dropsy, swelling, piles, diarrhoea, 
jaundice, asthma, cough, dysentery, vomitting, erysi 
pefus, thirst and the effects of poisons. It speaks of 
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remedying the effect of drinking, of ioflamnaAtioB, dl'* 
eeasei of vital partH,abicei«eip rhcumAtiim and patalyiii, 
(vii) K^p^-Sthana treats of emetics and purgativea, 
of antidotes and medical charms* 

(viiii Siddki'Stkan^ treats of evacuating medicinei, 
of Injections for the urethra, vagina and rectum, of 
abscesses, of the use of clysters, of the vital parti etc* 
The names of so many diseases^ the numerous and 
varied pr»*paTations of medicinei &c, show the. great 
progress of medical science, 

Hindu knowledge of medicines was very extensive. 
In simpUs^ they gave early lessons to Europe. They 
have taught the benefit of smoking dhutura in asthma 
and the use of cowitch against worms* They knew the 
use of artificial nose and other limbs. Their use of 
acids, oxides and other chemical compounds as medicines 
was certainly very bold. They were the hrit nation to 
apply minerals internally* They not only give mercury 
in that manner, but aUo arsenic and arseiiious acid as 
remedies in intermitt u* They have long used cin¬ 
nabar for fumigations by which they produce speedy 
and safe salivation* 

They cut for the stone, couched for the cataract and 
extracted the foetus from the womb. They were very 
successful in cataract; but the operations for the stone 
often proved fatal. Stone can be cured by medicinal 
drugs mat dissolve the stones* They have long practised 
inoculation but still many died from small-pox, 

tfindu physicians are very attentive to the puist, to 
the atate of the skin, of the tongue, eyes, &c and to the 
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DEture of evacuation* : They form correct prognottka 
from the aymptomr They are not always judicLoui in 
their treatment, In fever, the patients are shut op in an 
irLifictally heated room, deprive'd of food and drink* 
They knew the use oF blister, 

Elphinstone, 

The following points are worth remembering 
fi) “Always protect thyself : for, existence is the 
first taw of Nature, (Vedas) a. On HeaUU, depends 
everythiDg”^Kalidasa, 3, Prevention is better than 
cure. 4, Pood^ dririk, air, water, light, ground, clothing 
&c. should be as best as possible* 5, Purity, noble and 
good thoughts, virtuous energy—conduce to best healih* 
6, Fnvy the Cause, not the Effect. 7, Constipation 
Is the root of many diseases, 8* Many diseases are 
cured by diet alone. But no disease can be cured by 
hundreds of best medicines without suitable diet* 

We usually ascribe our Hindu neglect of surgery to 
prejudice and political disaster. But the true cause 
seems to be the discovery of many new wonderful 
medicinal drugs that could cure without surgical aid. 
As the invention of algebra led the Brahmins to neglect 
geometry f so the discovery of new medicines led to the 
neglect of surgery* It is welbknown that many of our 
Purans and Tantras mention many excellent medicines^ 
used to tl it day. The neglect of Hindu surgery thus 
began ’^from 4hc Tantric Age (. e. lotli century A, D, 
Many of our country men know how common medicines 
cure cases declared “incurable, hopeless*' by competent 
rhvririans. 
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At Bhiritpur (Rajputna) I met a Mtiaaalman gfeatle- 
man vcraed in both Hindu and Muhammadan medicme ; 
be could cbre blindneaa simply withr a collyrium. At 
Radha Kundo, Dist, Muttra^ 1 saw a Hindu ascetic 
curing a cobbler of stone^ simply with the juice of a few- 
grceti leaves of a plants mixed with a little sugar-candy* 

I icffow of a lady who can cure sinus, tumour, carbuncle, 
gangrinous wounds, ulcers &c. by some leaves and rOots* 
The best surgical aid failed to set aright the unnatural 
position of the uterus of a girl. An old Kaviraja of 
Calcutta gave her a drug swallowing which she had her 
uterus all right. Now she is the mother of several 
childfen. 

In time, this true cause was forgotten and a prejudice 
arose to say that the use of steel is forbidden to the 
Brahmins. 

Formerly, there were Hindu physicians in the Persian 
Court. Alexander kept Hindu physicians iri his camp, 
Harun ar-Rasid of Bagdad kept Hindu Saleh and Matika 
as his own physicians. The Arabs openly acknowledged 
their obligations to the Hindus (Or Royje^s Essay 
p. 44}* Bagbhata, Madhava, Chakrapani (1060 A. D., 
flourished under the Pala Kings of Bengal) and others 
wrote on medicine* Recently His Highness the Thakur 
Sahib of Gondal, has written an able work on Hindu 
Medicine : The book is published by Messrs. Mac 
Mjllan & Co. 

CAewiff/ry.—Hindus kn-w Rasiyana (Chemistry) and 
the preparation of chemical compounds. Their chemical 
skit! is a fact more striking and more unexpected * 
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India abounds nvitb niatenaU from the; earliest timci. 
Hindus kneiv lime, charcoal, sulphur, sal ammonia, aJum 
(abundant in Cutch), salt pelre^ sulphate of soda, boraa 
(abundant in Tibet) and rock*saU (in W. India), alkalies, 
and acids* The Arabs borrowed those from India. 

Dr, Royle, \a his Essay pp. 43'44, describes the 
Hindu preparation of muriatic acid, medicinal use of 
metals, antimony^ arsenic, medicines prepared with 
quicksilver^ arsenic and nine other metals* They knew 
oxides of copper, iron, tin, zinc and lead ^ sulphurets of 
copper, zinc and iron * ibr diacetate of cjpper and the 
carbonates nf lead and iron. Hindus applied numerous 
metallic substances iniemaily- (P, 45J, They knew 
'several chemical processes as solution, evaporation, 
ralcioation, sublimation and distillation* They knew 
the processes for making calomel and corrosive sub- 
hmate. They could prepare various drdvakas (acids) 
such as sulphuric; nitric and muriatic* Chemistry Lent 
i;Teat aid to various ^milhs' works and especially to 
uedication. They knew svarni karana (gilding) raupm- 
\arana (silvering) elc. They knew to make gun-powder* 
Hindu magic derives considerable aid from chemistry. 
Curious readers ivill have much pleasure and profit 
irom the study of Dr* P. C* Ray's two volumes on Hindu 
ChemUtry. 


ARTS. 


Sir W. Jones and Mr* Paterson call Hindu 
music systematic and refined. They have S4 mndc'^ 
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of which 36 Are in general use and each of these 
has a particular eipnfssion and the power of moving 
some particular sentiment or affection. They are 
named from the seasons of the year and the hours 
of the day and night : each possesses some quality 
appropriate to the time. Vina (harp)^ fiddles, drum &C. 
are musical instruments. 

Indian music, like Indian medicine, went from India 
to Europe and has also indiienced both Chinese and 
Japanese music, in India, music is generally regarded 
as a female quality. 

(ii) Patnitrtg —We have seen that painting was a 
subject in the Epic Age* We have no specimens o[ 
our early painting. Vatsyayana (close of the 4th Century 
B. C*) in his /Cdma Sastra (work on Fine Arts) give^, 
among other things, the Six Canons of Painting. The 
Chinese painter Hsich-Ho (479-30 i A. D.) menttona it. 
Tai Kuebi first painted a fine picture of Buddha 
(300 A. D*) Both tnaies and females have ever in 
dulged in the art. Coloured earth was used. 

The walls of houses are painted, in water-colours 
and lometimes in oils. Their subjects are mythology, 
battles, wrestles, male and female figures, animals, 
trees, and buUdingi etc- Hindu paintings resemble those 
on the walls of Egyptian tombs. They have also 
pictures of small size | likenesses of individuals. 
HJndtts have often beautifully illuminated manuicripts, 
Portraits arc common in the dramas, 

(iii) Scitiptyre (Bhaikara Vidj^a). Jthas generally 
failed to attain to excellence. There are numberlesE 
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imagei. All cavea and templei arc covered with 
atatuea aod reliefe. Some arc bold and apirited and 
produce very lioe apecimcna of grace io Bgurcs aod 
attitude. Later aiamples betray a di»regard ol 
proportion, want of ikill in grouping &c. 

(iv) Archiit^iutt attaioed great excel¬ 

lence in aiciiiteclure, iculpture and painting. For these, 
(hey were not indtbltd to Greece, Egypt, Babylonia or 
Aasyria. Dr, Ferguuor, speaking on the rails of 
Bhailiut <300 B. C) says, ‘The art here displaced is 
pureiy indrgenoua. The figure sculpture was elabbrated 
ou the spot by the Indians and Indiana only/' (L and 
E. Arch, P. 89.) The Gandhar Style of N, W. India 
bears a Greek stamp. 

Architecture in atone before 200 B, C. was confined 
to cily walls, gates, bridges and eoi bank m cuts. 
Palaces, Teitglous and civil edifices, ii of stone are all 
Lost. H^ndu and Jain edifices of stone afier 5lh centory 
A. D*, abound in India, The Buddbist-HIndus were 
great builders. 

Dr. Ferguison’s Classification ^^iJ lAts or Mono¬ 
lithic pdJars belling ioftciiptions, (ii) Stupms or 
Topes, liii) Ratitnp[s about topes, (iv) Chatty as x^t 
chuichei. tv) Viharaz or Monasieiics. 

{i> Pillars ^ J hat ol Allahabad bears the inscriptions 
of Aroka, San vilia Gfipta and Jebkngir {1605 A. D-) 
Like most mher piNan, it haS loll its crowning 
Dtnanirnt Tiie Tuhool piliar has ihc figure of a 
lion on the top. That ofSankitsa betweeO Muttra and 
CauOujf bean the mutilaled figure of an elephaoL 

5 * 
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The KaHI ptlUr U surmounied by 4 lions, The two 
Eton pillan belong to the Gupta times. 

The Iron^Pillar of Delhi (22 fL above ground and 
20 incbcB under ground) beaia an undated inscription on 
it Prinsep gives it to 4th or 5th and Dr, Bbau Daji, 
to jtb or 6th century A. D 

Dr. Fergusson wonders at the Hindu skill in for^^ing 
such huge irotibars af that unknown to Europe 

until recently. The temple at Kanarac had simitar 
long bars on the roof. It is still unrusted ; the capital 
and inscription afe as clear ar^d sharp now as ^vhen 
puL up, 14 centuries ago. Mr. J. C. Allen thinks that 
the tron-PiUar probably belonged to ancient Indra^ 
praslha The writing on it shows that it was called 
'*The Arm of Fame of Raja Dliavala who subdued 
a people that lived by the 7 mouths of the Sindbu 
(Indus) and obtained with his own arm, undivided 
sovereignty on earth/' Iron pillars exist also at Abu 
and Dhar. J. Hoffmann has taken a photo of the D^lhi 
pillars. Sir Robert Hadhetd has made a chemical 
analysis of it. The pillars and beams were probably 
originally painted. The ancient Hindus were 
familiar w-ith the use of iron, steel The Vtdir 

literature mentions Surmi^ s\voTd and other weapons. 

Many arms and implements have been discovered at 
Tennevalli, South India. South has been famous for its 
steel called Speciments of steel have bet^i 

fniind in those ardent weapons and implements. 

(ii) Stupas or Topes are erected to mark surn-- 
sacred event or site or t6 preserve some relic of Buddfia. 
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The gtftzi topes of SAnchi arid Bhilsa in Central India, 
are the most famous. The gateway, moat elaborately 
■cruptured Is 33 feet high. The Sarnath Tope, near 
Benares, is a solidly built structure, (6th or 7th century 

A. D,] Yuan Cbwang saw the Jarhsandha Baithak, a tope 
a8 ft. in diameter and 2 t ft. high (500 A, D, ?) and the 
Dagoba (Central Tope) at Amaraoti, now no more. The 
Gandhara country has numeroui examples. The great 
Dagoba of Kanishka, over 470 feet high and seen by 
Fa^Hlan and Yuan Chwang, has disappeared, lo 1830^ 
GeneraL Ventura and M. Court first noticed tbe group 
of Manikyala in tbe Par^jab, the most important of the 
Gandhara topes. 

(lit) Railings and Gatewaysj generally round topes, 
are richly ornamented. Those of Buddha Gaya (>50 

B. C,) and Bharhut (between Allahabad and Jabbalpur^ 

C. P.), dated aoo B. C-, are the oldest. The Bharhut 
railings are the only monument in India having inscribed 
legends &c. Dr, Fergusson calls tbe sculpture here 
fhorcughtjf crijgin^l. Representation of elephants, deer, 
monkeys, trees, human figures all truthful to nature, is 
unsurpassed in the world, *For an honest purpose-like 
pre-Raphaelite kind of art^ there is probably nothing 
much better to be found anywhere " The railing round 
Sanchi tope in Bhopal has elaborate and profuse scrolls, 
disks and figures. *Tbe sculptures of the 4 gateways or 
torans form a perfect picture-Bible of Buddhism, as it 
existed tn India in the first Century B C/' The Amaraoti 
rail was dieted 4th or 5tb century A. D AmaraoU was 
the capital of the Andhia Empire on the Lower Krishna. 
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(iv) CbAityu were ttiembly-halli or churchet, iDOitly 
«xcAvate<l. Some 30 are keown to exLit HSpdii avd 
EuropeiD tempVei have impoiin^ and nobte feature out 
«ide, but oot 10 ihe Buddhjit. The frontage alone h 
ornamented. 

Bombay Pretidency—the Cave Dittrkl of India—baa 
meet of the Baddhi»t Chaityav. The Siptaparni Cave 
of Rajagriba in Behar wai origlually a Hindu Cave 

There fa a group of cavei, t6 milei to the north of 
Gaya. The Lomaia Riihi Cave U moat intereiting 
(3rd oentury B. C) The haU ia 33 ft, x ig ft. 

The cave churcbea were of Hindu origin and 
not Buddhlit. 5 or 6 cavea in Weitern Gbautv were 
excavated before Cbriat. The cave at Bhajan ib the 
moat ancient (3rd century fi. C.) The Bedvor Cavea 
•how great akilh (Pint half of and century A. D.) 
The Naiik care haa perpendicular pHlari and the 
facade improved ia deiiga. (and century A. D. last 
haU.) 

The Karli Cave on the road between, Poona and 
Bombay, it the largeat and moit perfect yet found In 
India, (itt c. B. C.) It abowa perfect arcbltecture. The 
■tyteii cfaaite and pure. The buildiug appean like an 
early Chriitian Church. The Ajanta Cavea (lat to 6th 
century A. DJ : The atatuei of Buddha appear in the 
later cavea. 

The Vitvakartna Cave of Eilora (500 A* D. ? ) : ita 
Hall ia S5 ft, by 43 ft. The facade looka like an 
ordinary iwo-itoreyed houae with Verandahaa richly 
•culptored. 
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The Kenherl Ctve on the [iUnd of SelietU ia the 
4ombmy hirbour, we* exceveted early io the 5th ceotory 
A. D. It GOplei the Karll Cave, but ityLe ii very 
iaferior. 

(v) Viharai or Mouaiterles,—(t) NkUodar iciutb of 
Patna; auCceaaive kings built here* Many stupas and 
towers Terc built. All trace of the superstructure, 
probably wooden, is lost. 

Kbandagiri and Udaigirl Caves are in Orissa, ao 
miles south of Cuttack. The Haiti Guha (Elephant 
Cave) bears an ioscriplion of Kbaravela 158 B. C. The 
Ganesa Guha and the Rajranl Cave were excavated 
before Christ. 

The Nasik group has 3 Chief Viharas vli, of Naha- 
pana (too A, D.), of Gaulamiputra (300*400 A, D.) and 
of Yaduyasri f5tb century). It bai a colossal fi|[ure of 
Buddha. 

The Ajanta Viharas (Nos. 16 and 17) are the most 
interesting In India. They have fresco paintings with 
perfect diitioctoess, (5th c, A. D. f). The decorationi 
are chaste and correct in style nod very effective. 

These curious faiotingii of ancient India are called by 
Dr. Fergusson as 'invaluable treasures.’' The Ajanta 
Vihara no. 17, is* often wrongly called the Zodiac Cave 
from a mttUkc of (be Buddhist Chakra or Wheel for the 
signs of the Zodiac, At Ellora, (here are many mooaa* 
teriei attached lo the Visvakarma Cave. Three temples 
here viz, the bo-ta1, the Teen-tal and the DaSrAvataft 
show the gradual merging of Buddhist excavations into 
Hindu, 
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The Temple of KAilsf by tbe HEodut of South lodia, 
(8th or pth century A, D*), mflkee Ellora one of the 
woDdere'^ of the world 

Suddblat Churches and monasteries are caves inside 
bills and rocks* While, the Hindu workers cut fine 
edifice* out of rocksp ' Such buJIdinfs stand in bold 
relief* 

Greek influence modified the Gandhtra monastcriei* 
Arehitecturi Anuridb^pura, capital of 
Ceylon for to centuries (500 B* C* to y>o A. DO, con¬ 
tains numerous ruins of ancient topes and other edifices* 
The large tope at Abbayaglri, ttoo ft in circumference 
and a^4 ft. high, was constucted in 88 B. C* The 
Jetavvia tope is dated 275 A* D* 

The noblest monuments in Indian sculpture and 
architecture were constructed between 3rd century B* C* 
and lit century A* D, 

The art, glorious for 3 or 4 centuries, however 
showed DO progress* Pointing also attained its highest 
excellence in the 5th century A* D. After 500 A. D , 
all arts deolined* The sculpture of Hindu temple of 
7th or 8th century A. loH much of its higher oesthetic 
qualities* Siie grew disproponiooale : gods were shewn 
with many heads, hands, eyes etc* There was however 
no lack of ornamentatipn. Later Hindu works give no 
esthetic grace. 

Hindu & Jain Architecture etc. (joo to t8oo) A. D)<^ 
Specimens of Hindu works are rare from the fiih to 91!^ 
century, except those of Ori«sa. Political coovuliion tit 
North India, stinted architecture^ Fresh works date from 
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the gthf with the Rftjput revival. Hindu temple* multiplied 
in North IndU^ graidully increased in *iic and grandeur, 
but not in taste* This change was due to new mode of 
worship. The beautiful and magnificcDt Rajput edifices 
were admired even by the first Moslem conquerors, 
Hindu architecture almost stopped in North India with 
the Moslem conquest. South, never under the Moslem* has 
religious edifices of great size and magnificence till the 
19th century A* D. Jain architecture flourished from the 
qth century in Rajputana and eUewere* In North India* 
Jains borrowed the North Indian style, while in South 
India, they borrowed the Dravidian style. 

North Endian Style : Its features.'^The outline of the 
high tower or yimana is curvilinear and iurmounted by 
4 maiakm (a fruit). No trace of division into storeys is 
found. There are no pillars or pilasters anywhere. 
The porch has a conical top with a series of 
cornices. 

Orissa.—Pure and profuse specimens of earliest 
architecture abound at Bhuvaneivar in Orissa. (Dating 
from 500 A O.) Qf several hundreds of temples, numer¬ 
ous !ipecimcns still remain : the most celebrated it the 
Great Temple built brtwcen 6^7 and 657 A* D* The 
building iK not imposing, though the effect of the whole 
15 uiarvellousJy beautiful. The sculpture is of very 
high order and great iJeautv of design. (Fergusson, 

benares.—The modern temples. nioMly buil: in the 
tyth Century retain, in spite of modifications^ the Orisaa 
style of Vimana and Amalaka, 
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The Dleck Pagoda of Kanarak of which the porch 
alooe DOW remains, was boiU in 850 or 873 A. D. Hindu 
Pagodas show no majesty and symmetry. 

The Temple of Jaganath in Pad, built in 1174 A. 
shows not only a change In creed (from Saiva to 
Vafshnava) but alio degeneracy inthe spirit of Hinduiim, 
The art declined here for ever. 

Bundelkhand in Central India is rich in ancict^t Hindu 
temples, Kbajuraho boasts of a group of nearly 30 
temples of 950^1050 A, D. Orissa style Is here slightty 
modibed. 

Bhopal in Central India has a temple built by a king 
of Halwa in 1060 A. D. The TiMaM is ornamented. 
The Amotaks is also ex<]utiite tn design. Carving is 
precise and delicate. 

RajpuUna, The mins of CIjitor contain the struc¬ 
ture of Rana Kumbha, a Jain king who erected the Jain 
temple of Sadri and the marble pillar of victory at 
Chitor. Kfira Bai was an orthodox Hindu and built two 
temples (1418-^1468 A. D.) now in ruins. Mira Bai's 
temple at Na>:l^idwar in Hewar is still extant. J visited 
it in 1900 A, D. The style is that of Orissa, 

Ifaharaitra.^SpedmeDi of ancient temples, exist 
but they arc neither rich nor numerous, A mixture of 
North Indiin and Dravidlan styles is found in their 
structures. The Gaogetic Valley is very poor in 
specimens. Temple architecture began there late, 
perhaps in the loth century A. D, The Moslem con* 
querors demoUibed old temples and bnilt moiques and 
minars and effectually stopped all further progress. 
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Hlidu iodep^ndenoe liflfmd In RnfpttUnt, Mnlwn, 
8ttadftJkhAad, OHian, Bomb&jr- So, there old temples 
are left unharmed and later templca erected, 

Cnnouj wat one of the moit ancient cities in Endiif 
a cradle of Aiyan dvilltatlon and sometime capital of 
the Guptas, the Vardhans and others. In 140 A. D. 
Ptefemy mentions It at Kanogifa. Ut kingdom once 
eatended from Kashmir to Assam and Nspal to the 
Narmada* 

All traditions extol its splendour* Sultan Mahmud 
wondered when he attacked it in 1016 A* D, Ferishta 
safe "A city which raised its head as high as heaven 
aod which, in fortiHcatioos and architecture, could justly 
boast that U had do rivaL* 

Kanoujj Khajuraho, MaUoba and many other famous 
towns now in ruins, were the seats of mighty empires* 
Of these, the -most celebrated were governed by the 
Rajputs, the only one whose dynasties still exist and 
who have preserved^ though not independence, but its 
institutioni and customs.” 

Manstngh'i seven-storied temple of Goviodji at 
Brindaban was knocked down by Aureogseb* The 
temple is partly restored by British Government* 

Benares temples have both Orissa and Saracenic 
styles, 

Bengal—‘Stone-temples tre rare* Brick temples of 
Siva are built like thatched roofs. Walls are occasion¬ 
ally covered with elaborate designs in terra cotta. 

The modern tem^iles of Siva are a departure from 
the original North Indian style. 
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Jiin Architecture was At lirit North ludUo, but ifter 
wards, SurACenlc. Group-templei ore peculltr to the 
JuD*. They Appear aa a 'city of templea** The temples 
of PalitADA in Gujrat are such* Some are as old as 
nth century A. They lack ibe ^andeur of Hindu 
temples ; but their general effect is superb. Jain group- 
temples at Gtrnar dale from the loth century onward. 
One it built by Tejpala and Vastupata. 

Somnath Temple of Siva wat ruined by Sultan 
Mahmud. The famed temples of Abu are dedicated to 
Riihabba Deva : they were built entirely of white marble 
taken from 300 miles off. One it built by Vimala Shah 
about 1033 A. D. The other, by Tejpala and Vaatu 
Pala in iipy to [247 A. D. The porch is supported on 
elegant pillars exquisitely carved and the inside of the 
dome if ornamented with elegant and exquisite designs 
unequalled in India. 

The Temple of Ckandi^Siva like the Taj, was built 
on the island of Java, centuries before the Taj. The 
art of Barfi Budor was derived from iodia. 

In the pth century A. D., the Gaurian Style of 
Varendra (North BengaJj became supreme under Dhar- 
mapala and Devapala. Architects Ohiman and his ^01L 
BiUpata were authors of this new style. 

"The Naga productions of Nagatjuna's time werr 
rivalled by the creations of Dhiman and his aon Bitapala 
natives of Varendra (Bengal) who lived during the reigns 

Dharniapala and DevapaJa.'* (V* A, Smith's Hist 
of line Art in India &r.. Chap. IX. P. 305). Specimens 0 
this Gaurian Style noted for its peculiar grace, grandeur 
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kod graphic repTEKnUtioii of ideas and senUmeiiti, ir« 
perbapip ftill eitant in Bengal, Rehar^ Kalinga, Malayan 
archipelago and elsewhere^ 

South Indian or Diavidiao Style :—ft grew out of 
the Buddhist style of eacavation. Its two kinds are rock- 
cut iSifnples (earlier) and structural edifices (later). 

The Dravidian Cheras or Cholas conquered north¬ 
ward in the 8th or qth century A. D. So, the temples at 
Ellora and of Kaibs are of OravidUn design and con. 
struction. The monolithic character of lHeac vast edifices^ 
gives to them an air of lolidUy, strength and grandeur. 
The Structural temples are very modern in date. The 
■outbern builders continued till the Anglo-French War 
The Great Pagoda of Tanjore (i4lh century A. D ) was 
probably built by a king of Conjevaram. Its total height 
is 190 feet and ge^teral view is elegant and graceful. 

The Temple of Chillamvaram near the mouth of the 
Kaveri is most venerated and ancient (loth or i ith 
century A. D.) The most imposing budatngs of it, the 
Great Gopuras^ the Temple of Parvati and the Hal] of 
1000 columns were built tn the I5lh, [6th r.nd lytli 
centuries A. D, 

The great temple of Serigham was buiJt in the iSth 
century. An imposing central structure b wanting in 
all South Indian temples. The Madura Temple, a 
rectangle 750 ft, by 840 ft. v/ith a hall of 1000 columns, 
was built by Trimulla Nayaka in 1622 to 1657 A, D 
The Temple of Ramesvaram on an r*J*nd, abows all 
the beauties of Dravtdiao style iu thrir greatest perfec¬ 
tion, (lyth C. A. D) *']ts immensity and picturei 
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quenesi produce ao effect unaorpiiied hj aojr other 
temple In India aod by very few elsewhere^ (FurguMOn 

P. 358.) 

The Great Temple oi Conjevaram if pictureaque 
and vaft. 

Vijaynagar, the last seat of Hindu learning and glory, 
and free till 1565, cootaiDs the largeat ruins in all India. 
Similar mins exUt near Ahmedabad, Gujtat. 

The temple of Vitopa in granite ha* an elegant and 
taateful porch. The maiter-works of the Vijaynagar 
kings arc to be seen at Tarpotry, about 100 miles south¬ 
east of Vijaynagar. They are remarkable-for hftUr tasU 
than anywhere else in thi* style*’, (Fergusson, P, 375) 

CAandra^giri, like Cblnrai-patan io Mysore, proha^ 
bly owe its name to Mauryan Chandragupta, Chandra' 
giri Hill has on it a group of 15 templet containing the 
chief image of a Tirthankkra. 

In Canara, a* 10 Nepal, most of the temples (Jain) 
are wooden. Even the stonc'^hutidings closely copy 
the wooden style. Southern Jain* have erected coloasai 
statues, not at all known to Northern Jains, One of 
them at Sravana Belgola Is a statue 70 ft; 3 inches high, 
hewn of a solid hill. '"Nothing grander or more impos* 
ing exists any where out of Egypt and even there, no 
known statue surpasses it in height* (Fergusson. 
P, a68) There are iwo other statues of this nature ; one 
at Kaikala 41 ft. jin, high and the other at Yannur 
35 11 high. 

3. Orecan StyU *—The Chaliikya or Deccan Style 
prevails between the Vindbya range and the Kriahna 
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river. Myeore (eecieet Mmkit^ Dm) developed the 
Deccan St)r1e. iU tpccUl featuret are :—The templce 
bare a polygODal or itar^ehapcd bate ; the wall rfie 
perpendicular to lome height and then the roof » 
pyramidal, tapering to a point. The work* of the 
Ballala Dynuty of Myiore and Carnatic^ are dated 
from rooo to 1310 A. D* Theii; 3 remarkable group* : 
one it at Somnathpur built by Viaaditya Ballala (1043 
A. D-) Hit temple is noted for elegance and elabora¬ 
tion. One ia at Baitlur, built by Vishnu Vardhana about 
1114 A. D. The richnett and variety of pattern In the 
3$ windovrt are remarkable. Tbe Hnllabid group of 
temples t The Kayet lavara temple built by Viiay the 
5th king. ^'From the basement to the summit^ it fa 
covered with sculptures of the very best class of Indian 
aft.’' The Great Double Temple of Halebid in 
progress for 86 years, was very magntficentf but not 
completed, being stopped by tbe Moslem conqueror, 
1310 A. D. 

The temples of Vijaynagar on the river Tungabbadii 
are of magniheent dimensions. Tbe general chaiactet 
of the buildings is strikingly original. Ti&e paiacea 
retain early Hindu character h partn 

Tmmks as reservoirs for water, are the greilest of the 
Hindu work*. They have tvvo kinds. One in dug out 
of the earth ; the other is formed by damming up the 
munt^h of a valley, for bathing and irrigation. 

Hindu embankments are magnibcriit stone-works. 
Temples, shrines, tanks have occasional splendid Right 
of stone-steps. ff'W/i are very deep and broad ; they 
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ire both round and square, with galleries ; have broad 
flight of steps* Some of the Hindu Bridges are of stone 
posts* Stone piers are connected by stone beams* 
Stooebridges are common in South India* GMi§wyf 
or Toranas*—There is an example of a highly wrought 
column of tao ft* high at Chitor. The finest example 
of it is at Barnagatt north of Gujrat ft is indeed 
among the richest specimens of Hindu arr> 

Resemblance between Hiodu and Egyptian style 
consists in the massy character, both of buildings and 
the materials ; quantity of sculpture on some descrip- 
(rnns of ediRres ; the practice of building nigh towers at 
gateways; columns. Special points of Egyptian style 
are (0 Pyr^niids. (2) The sides of buildingsi slope in 
wards till they reach the top to^eet a flat roof with a 
deep and bold cornice. Pyramidal roofs to the Walls 
before temples are general in Tndia^ but they are hollow 
Within. Solid pyramids ate unknown in India* The 
arabesques, the running patterns of plants and creepers 
in particular, are often of an elegance scarcely equalled 
in any other part of the world* 

Mr* Elphinatone complains that Hindus display more 
richness and hauiy in dfinih than greatnt^t tn tke 
conception of the whoU^ The Cave Temples alone show 
boldness and grandeur of design/' 

Dr. Fergusson also says that ''Indian architecture 
displays a joyous exuberance of fancy and pure feeling 
but lacks pule icfinCG ii^telleclual powers” His second 
charge is the ^'representation of profane things on 
religious edthcei/ 
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In repljr, 1 fully Agree with Mr. R. C, Dutt ia saying 
that (i) specimens of arU ol aodent India are itlii 
wanting ^ (II) there was no lack of pure intellect 
in the land of Kapila and Aryya Bhatta< But disinclina¬ 
tion of upper dalles for manual exertion was duo to 
Intense heat and enervating climate of India, AU had 
recourse to contemplation and intellectual puriuiU, 
After the caste system, disinclination to physical exer 
lions became a part of social rules for the upper castes. 
So, Brahmans and Kihatrlyas—the thinkers, never 
applied themselves to carviog and sculpture. Intellect 
of higher order was divorced for ever from these fine 
arts. The artisans, however, were expert in decorative 
arts in all branches of Industry. The wonderful edifices 
of India show more gigantic labour, minute and endless 
tlsboralioiii but no lofty design of a creative mind. 
The high order of intellectual conception that marks 
ihr marbles of Greece and Rome, is absent in 
India where a Phoedias and a Michael Angelo were 
impossible. 

The idea of religion In Europe is connected wit the 
glory of God and the teachings of Christ, with the 
Sermons in churches and the keeping of the Sabbath. 
To the Hindu$i, his whole life in all its minute acts, is 
apart of his religion. So, the Hindus sculptured their 
temples not only with the images of god and goddesses 
hut also with the representation of men and women ; 
ihfir wars, triumphs and procession \ of ae^rial and 
imaginary beings, Gandharvas, Apsaras, dancing girls, 
horses, makes, birds, elephants, lions, trees^ creepers 
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bcfiig the kindred fipieiiiofii cf 
the Gre«t One. 

Buddbiit Nagnejlt'* work on nrchitectore U tout 
Hindu work entitled the RMjm-BMiUfm by Sutradhtre 
Mendena ii etill extanL There are fra^meati of other 
early woika on architecture. Ram Raja'll Esiay on 
Hindu Architecture tt published by the Oriental Tranila- 
lion Fund, fo itj ra different moulding! are deacribed : 
the cyma, toro, cavetto ficc. are the ume ae Engliib, 
A few are peculiar. The formp, proportion! of pedaataU, 
buea, ahafta, capitaia and entablaturea arc* given. He 
namea 64 aorts of baaca. 

Jakhanacharyya (lath ceoturyiA. D.)a prince of the 
royal Houie of Myaorc, wai a good ard^itect. 

Latefy, Mr. E. B. Havdl, Dr. Coofuarawami and 
Mr. 0 . C Ganguli have written on Indian Architecture. 

Prof. Ef G. Haveil in bU /n^n AtchiUcture (1913) 
declare* Indian architecture extraordinary and as the 
product of orjginaj geoiu*. Another claa* hold that 
though not entirely imitated, yet todian architecture wai 
largely influenced by foreign model*. Even tome of the 
lecood clave call Indian architecture extraordinary and 
moet probably, work of original geniui. 

We think, imitation of foreign niodalft to a certain 
extent iv quite natural to a Land, eo tonff under foreign 
rule. The three chief object* of Hairill'N work are— 
(i> Hoiilem rule did not alter the old Hindu atyle of 
building, (ii) The old architecture of India, though 
neglected, baa not yet left India, (ilij To buUd NeW 
Delbti Hindu atyle ahoaJd be revived and adopted. 
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**The Ptnito ioflaedce which flowed into Indin 
with the Moguls^ wu lirgely n return wove of the 
BuddbUt InAneDcea' (Htveiri [. A. P. 99) Akbnr^e 
Fort nt Agra conUini more tlfho 500 >toiie-edifice< in 
the 5 atjlei of Bengal and Gujrat^ 

Arch Surv$y jgoyo^^ 

Humnynn's tomb !■ only one link in the erolution of 
the Tij'and that the remaining linkt must be loagfat 
for in India, not la Persia or Central Asia (Havell, 
P. ag-jo). The Cupola of the Taj was built after the 
Buddhist Stupa* The Taj belongs to India, not to 
Islam* (Do. P. at). 

Hindus flrit knew architecture. From India, the 
knowledge found Us way to other countries* 'Dr. 
Ferguiion)* *^The Saracenic arthitecture is of Hindu 
origio" (Tod's Rajasthan)* *Tt is indeed not impro* 
babie that our Western Steeples owe their origin to the 
imitation of Buddhist topes," 

Frpf. Wibtr^s IndUm LiUruiurt. 

Dr. Hunter in his Imp* G». of India says, "English 
decorative aft, In our own day, has borrowed largely 
from Indian forms and patterns" 

^That the natives of India, under favourable condi¬ 
tions, are capable of cacelleiice both as architects and 
builders, the beauty and solidity of many of the hixtori'* 
cal monuments of the country fully testify and that they 
could compete with European skill in thi choice and 
composition of building materials^ may be proved by 
comparing an old terrace-roof at Delhi or Lahore^ 
with an Allahabad gun-shed or many a recent 
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btriick* (Report of Pripclpa] Leog; Roorbi Collcfe^ 
1870—71). 

The beeutiful Hiy of Jaipur, built in 1738 A. D., wei 
pUnned by i BengeLL Peodit nnmed VldyAdhem. Dr 
BbADderlcAr bii dug out of tbe town of Bee (Gwilior 
Stite) two bits of genuine steel from beneeth the 
Them Babe Pillar" (140 B. C.)a»d a very old brick-wall 
the mortar of which, according to Df> Mann, was '*fat 
superior to any ever used by the Phmnicians and tbe 
Greeks." 

fndmstriai Arts. —From the date of Greek and 
Roman dviUsation to the i8tb century A* D,, India was 
noted for its artisanahip and industries. "The wealth 
of Ormui and of Ind" was proverbial, Pliny complained 
of the drain of gold from Rome to India, English 
experts speak of the unrivalled beauty and delicacy of the 
Indian cotton cloth, as *lhe Roest the earth produces^** 
Silk manufactures alio are excellent and very ancient. 
The brjiltancy and permanency of many of their dyes 
are not yet equalled in Europe, Gold and silver brocade 
are also original manufaciurei of India, Hindu taste for 
Minute ornament fitted them to excel in goldsmith's work. 

Travellers Pyrard, Jourdan, Roe, Bernier, Peter 
Mundy, Tavernier^witnessed industriaJ, artistic and 
commercial activity of lyih and 18th centuries, 

Lams ,—The Hindu kings were not autocrats. Duties 
of kings and fhe subjects were well established. So, 
the time-honoured laws were enforced intelligently. 
Yuan Chwang, in^hts long "travels in India, did not 
5nd u single jnstince of oppressioo. People enjoyed 
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self-g&virnmeni b all iti purity. Communal autonomy 
was nowhere developed so well as in lodU. 

*^Ailcienl India possessed a notable substantive law 
and procedure which in particulars, has been found 
even superior to that which we possess to-day. Sir 
William Markby held that the English Law of Prescrip- 
UoR should be remodelled on the lines of Hindu Law* 
Dr. Sir Rasbchari Ghosh characterises the Hindu Law 
of Securities "as a model of good sense and logical 
consistency/* The Hindu spirit politically displayed 
itself in a form which was worthy of tU other ^eat 
achievements. Indians ever enjoy Full spiritual liberty. 
But in Europe, restraints in all matters of daily life, are 
increasing by law. 25,000 new laws have bren roacted 
in to years (1S97 to 1907) for the restriction of their 
own liberties in the British Empire." (Justice Woodroffe, 
of Calcutta High Court.) 

Manu's present rode was remodelled about the 3Td 
or the 2nd century B C> It contains new suitable 
additions and also contradictory interpolations. The 
other law books were remodelled more or less, in the 
hrst Few centuries of the Christian era. 

The following are prohibited for the people of 
Pauranik Age : Sea-Voyage, renuncianon, taking 
Sudra ♦or other inferior wives, long studentship and 
single life, raUing up tissue in the wife of the elder 
brother, use of rnr^t in the Sraddha ceremony, slaughter 
of beasts in honour of a disttuguiahed guest. Human and 
Horse aarttficet. It ia notable lit^re that most of tlies® 
protubkioui proved simply dead letters. 
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Chw^ Sivte Ifuis i^Npfi) Mtny lawi ire mo more 
effective ID entiretj. (|i) No uoequit mirriosCi (iii) 
WMoitf^mirriige hu stopped. (Iv) Sititni is full 
progrcu. {v) PhifestLoii-ciBtei if ter the Moslem 
Cooqoeiti (vi) Eitiactloo oE miQ^ reli^ioos rites. 

Eveo Brihmint do oot perEorm miDjr. (vii) Kihi- 
trtyif lud Viiiyieire DOW lie Sudrit, Toid of sacred 
learsiDs- Eicipt BrmhmiDs, the 3 cutes ire- 

now fwijv^ more or leu. The Brihmios also hive 
deported from the rules and practices of their 
ODCestori : no more four sti^s of life except some : 
adoptloo of service, trade, army, agriculture : Id the 
South, Brahmins are still superior io occupatioDs. Even 
in the GangetJc Vallej, Brahmins are do more held in 
high veneration, (ix) Lose of caste for trivial offences., 
^x) End of the servile class : now ill cllspei arc free, 
(xi) No longer militiry divisions : do courts of justice 
except It the cipitil (if anyy. 


§ CASTE. 

Vafa^ai atill form one body : distinct profession* 
cutes arose after the Moslem conquest All the law¬ 
books apeak of four cutes. Sudras were not allowed 
Vedic study 00 the performance of grand religions rites. 
Bsdore the Piuranic Age, they had a position and 
iifhirnni: trade, agrkuiture, irU, industries were open 
to them. They were rich | became useful members of 
■ociety* There srere Sudra Kings, Sudri Chiefs, Sudta 
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Misiiterip Sudrai h«d become Hindui* Thqr w«rr 
nol deipiied ; their wtter WAi tccept&ble. He conld 
foUow different arli. (Viebnu ]Ip)i. Yajoa-Vatkya ( 1 . 
91—95.) speak of 13 formed by the unioa 

of men and wom^n of different cattee. Kayaethan-^ 
''fallen Ksliatriyai* were acxoiiQUiiU and record-keepere 
of the ,Bjoya] Courti. Vyaia and otliera haled them 
because tihey became, gras pin Si'aedy and de^nded. 

were Vaisyai: and so are Devai fDe)|p 
Nandii, Vardbanas^ Palas, DattaSf Sura^ Somi, Hreih, 
Kundui, Cliandns, Chandas, Kars, Dhars, SengupUs, 
Das or Daltagopiaa, Hairas^ RaksbiU, Faliti, Gopas, 
Siiai, Potters, Vaniks, Malakaras, Modakas^ Barujaii 
Conchmaken, Weavers (Basukas ■ Basakas) &c. By 
font acts and impurities^ they have degraded therofelvca 
to the rank of mere Sudras. So, the law^givers hated 
them. Yajiia.-Valkya (L. 160—165) shows contempt for 
ai) honest trades and professions. Probably the men, 
not the professions are despised. Some of the law-books 
make extravagant )oodat1co of the priestly caste. 

Caste-rules became more stringent aflet the Moslem 
conquest, Caste now forms a basis of Hinduism. Hindu 
castes are really moral classes, admitting of worthy 
promotiooB, Many faults have crept into OUr caato- 
syslem : Wc should reform society, and not deform iL 
Formerly, the worthies oE inferior castes were bonoum- 
bly admitted into higher ranks. Hindus were the first 
to discover the/aw a/m/A/ioA in Nature [cf Sankhya 
& Yoga philosophies.] Why should we be blind tD 
social evolution f GoI 4 coitici from obscure ore^^ 
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fitt is born of smoko. Then^ wb^ should we not even 
accept the water of our worfby Suvaraa>Vamks, Jogii, 
Sahas, Nama-Sudcas 8x f Luckily, Hindu Society 
under the Brilifth rule, has been prcgteMive. Slowly 
and sensibly, necessary changufe arc going on. 


§ SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE ; WOMEN. 

The rules of social and domestic life continued as 
ever with the following rehtrictions :—(i) No inter¬ 
marriage, inter-dining and exogamy. lYajna-Valkya, I 
^ Vishnu XXIV 4 ; Sankha iv« 6—9 « Vyasa 
IL 11.] (it) The ancient 8 forms of marriage were 
faUing Into disuse. [Yaj. I. 58—61 - Vishnu XXIV. 
18-^3^ ; Sankha fV. 3.] Harila. iV. 2—3 recommended 
the first 4 only viz., Br&kms^ Z/ajW, Arska and the 
FrA^apaty^, (iii] Early martiage of girls was now 
insisted upon, [Yaj. L 94 ; Paraiarit VH. 6—9 ; Yama. 
22—24 ; Sanvarta 66—67 ; Vyasa. IL 7.] (iv) Re¬ 
marriage of widows was still in use, though regarded 
with disfavour since Manu. {Yaj L 67 ; Vishnu XV, 
7—S; Parasara. IV. a6 ^ Sankha. XV. 13.]. (v) Of the 
12 kinds of sons, at firiit, 4 viz, 

M^ffpted and msde^ according to Parasara JV 19. and 
in modern times, only two are recognised viz, aurasa, 
legitimate and dirttuka adopted. 

Domestic virtues continued the same as even 

Duties of a Wife.—''She will rise before her lord at 
«trly dawn, clear the house, sweep and clean the 
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room of wortbipf detn ill the titeniiU Aod ImplomettU 
of religiouo wonhip end put tken lo oider, wub oU tbe 
uteotlli of cooking tad wipe, the betrtb^ tnd htviag 
thut performed til the preUmiotry work of the dty, will 
come end do obeiitnce to ber fitfaer^tadaw, mother4o- 
law and others j next cook the food* feed the children, 
then her huiband, next berielf. She mutt not quarrel 
or use htrtb Langutge; muit ttoid ex ftvtgtnce^ 
toger^ duplicity, pnde, scepticism ; serve her husband 
to the best of her ability : Obedience, gentleneas and 
regard for their lords, are the most noted virtues, (vi) 
Gradual prohibition of widow marriage, (vii) Satlsm 
in progress. Hindus have ever understood and 
appreciated true womanhood. 

Duties of a man, according to Dakaha. IL-^ 
Morning prayer, early bath, worshipping of gods 
and hre, study of the Veda, looking after household 
affairs, support of family and dependants | ablutions, 
prayer to the Sun, offerings to gods, manes, men, spirlu 
and all living creatures : then, meals, a little rest, then 
reading Purant and ifiMdsa (history), pious recreation. 
Again, inspection of worldly affairs | at sun-set, Gayatri 
or Prayer to God | evening meats j looking after 
domestic affairs | a liule Vedic study • rest. Charity to 
all living creatures and abnegation of self—were the 
very ideal of a pious Hindu life. Some aaciifices were 
atill performed. 

Domestic Ceremomies or Sanikkras of lo kinds were 
in vogue from the earliest timef. Religion ever regulates 
Hindu life, not the beliefs alone, Men of other 
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creeds follow these sot* (cf, the VrgifMs). Hence Is 
the ongin of the two-fold bests of HlEdutsm. To be m 
iTue Hlodut rites ud ceremonies most be observedi 
''Mere beliefs or oonvictlcDs'f, ssys i Hindu* **An like 
a mirror or t {raia of rice. Dkiknym^ A paddy grain 
sprouts up, but no Tice^gratn void of husk. A mirror 
reflects things but csnnot give tAnglblUty. Hence 
Hinduism hes been ever livings Jainism Hngifing and 
Buddhism, 

19 were the domestic ceremonies in the Nationalistic 
Age, Vyasa (I. 13—^16.) gives t6 for Pauranik Age, via. 
Conception, security of conception, parting the wife's 
hair, child's first feeding with solid food, tonsure, pierc¬ 
ing the ear, initiation, study of Veda, first clipping of 
the beard, boly bath, marriage, lighting the marital Are 
and lighting the 3 fires Women and Sudras alto are 
allowed the first ntner but without mmnirBt* 

Sankha names 16 places of pilgrimage, while Vishnu 
50, from Hordwar to Kllgirt (Orissa). Brahmk, 
Vishnu, Siva and various other gods are universally 
accepted. 

Beliefs in the traDsmigration of souls, in different 
heavens and hells Formed a part of religion. References 
to agriculture, commerce, arts, vices of towns give the 
state of society. Atri^aip gives a humane rule : ‘'a pair of 
bullocks are to work for 3 hours only,* Yajnavalkya 
speaks of woolen and cotton fabrics, of skilfully woven 
fabrics and of fabrics covered with wool, silken stuffs, 
fibrous fabrics, [11, 183—183.] He mentions ijujtivatlon 
and manufacture of indigo, Joint-itock companies for 
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trAde ; givei hwt Againit trade-guildi to rahe valoe of 
thing* unduly. For iJ^mediatc sale, lop, c. profit Is 
atloived on imports and 5 p, c, on home-spun goods. (IL 
354—^55—57.) There were gambling-houses in towns 
under royal guards (11, 305), The courtesans of the 
Age, not to degraded creatures Uke modern harlots, 
possessed some virtues and received some coasideratton 
from, the citizens. There were liquor-thops for the low. 
Drinking was a great sin with gentlemen. Education 
of boys was as ever, [Yaj* L 14—50 j Vishnu, XXVIM 
to XXX &C,], Criminal and Civil laws, administration 
&c,—continued a* ever. War-laws were humane stilt. 
Annexation is not recommended. [Vishnu, III, 47,] Law* 
of inheritance continued the same : rate of interest was 
the same. Foi criminal trials^ ordeals by fire, water 
poison are spoken i these were falling into disuse. 
Cases were decided by oral and documentary evidence. 
There were stamps (lekhyas or patra«), ntrnayas (det^ref) 
&c. Truth was held in high esteem, (Vishnu. VIII, 
27—30.) Penallies for crimes were as ever. Same 
inequality prevailed : Crahmios were exempted^ while 
the Sudras depressed, 

Kiog* had guards, soldiers^ learned courts ( were 
luxurious, martial, active : fond of war and hunting : 
a fool was his boon companion : had female guards : 
had many wives in stately ladies and pretty maidens of 
low origin. Jealousies and discords were known in the 
harepi; The Chief Queeo was held in high honour and 
rsteem - she was raistress of the household and sharer 
of the king’s glory on every state occasion. We hear 
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of womea • inaer apartmeott^ They had a peaceful 
domeHtic life. No absolute seclustoti Is known even in 
this A^e. Women wore a veil up to fore^bcad. They 
were virtuous and modest. Ladies of the royalhonse- 
hold were kept under strict restriction. 

Marriage was arranged by the parents : no court-n 
ship was known. 

Women wore bright garments and rich ornaments. 
The marriage ceremony was performed at a proper age. 
Custom of early marriage according to later Dharma 
Sastras^ prevailed | yet the custom was not universal. 
The ceremony of marriage was as ever"-"Thc stepping 
round the fire^ offering of grain as sacrifice, utterance 
of some promises by the bride and the bridegroom'' 
were essential rites. Hindu parents usually take various 
p recau li o ns for the hap pi ne ss of t heir daug hte rs. 
Before selectiog a luUable bridegroom, they see if the 
/one i, e* classes of both^ agree or not. All men belong 
to 3 ganas viz^ dtv^-gan^ (divine class or temperament), 
nura gan^ (human class) and Rakikt^%^ gMu 1. 1 , demo¬ 
niacal clast or disposition. A married pair of like 
ganas has the best constancy. mnd A^ara g^n^s 

make middling combination ; Dtv^ MdRmkih^itt inferior 
Nara and Rakthasa are opposed—ioimical. Death, 
or extreme sorrow of lifc-long hitter quarrel &c.-^gaU 
the domestic bliss. A boy or girl^s gnn# is 'determined 
by the rail (sign of the Zodiac) and nak^k^tra (cons¬ 
tellation) nnder which she is born. 

Girls were educated : women read Sanskrit. Music 
was often a female accompliebmcnt. Princesses attained 
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grcit ililll in dnnciogv ainging and other accomplUb- 
menu. Painting va* a virtue of both male and female, 
Nagari Swami wit paintcr^auteate to Vikramaditya 
(Katba Sarit Sagara. Giap. laa,) Pocmt and playt 
betray tender connubial love \ regard and love of 
butbandi and devotion- of wives, Dr^. WiUon obiervet 
in hii ffindu Th^uirt 1871, VoL J, P, 77. ^^'be Hindu 
writen rarely dispraise their women : they almost in 
variably rcprcicnt them as amiable and affectionate 
&c, &c'' 

Varabaniihira, in his Vrihat-S^nhitaf gives a very 
lofty ideal of the female sex, Hindus seldom show 
ut^Uant propensities. 

Domestic sorrows^ troubles &Cr also were not want¬ 
ing, Poverty, loss of friends, contempt of relations, 
cruelty of huj^bands, bad temper of wives often made 
the house unquiet and life a bmden. Family disseotloni, 
ill-treatments of mothers4n>taw and sUura^indaw 
towards a submission wife, are mentioned in the A«/Aa- 
Sufit-SMgmrA, Pancka-Tantra Stc. 

In India, beauty^ especially in women, has 

been ever regarded as an *'unhappy gift/^ Damayanti, 
Sita, SavUri, Ahatyk, Srimati, TilotUmh —were all 
^'Queens of Miseries * So, the wise are directed not 
to ask a very fair wife. [Devi Purana, Chapter on the 
Entrance to Nanda-Kunda-] 

Courtezans then lived ^ a ihorc intellectual and 
elevated life, Ambapati invited Buddha; Aspuia 
received Socrates ih her house. Their courts had a 
gaming table, books^ piitures and other meiai ot 
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Tfcrcstion : they hsd pomp and ■plendour ; relieved the 
needy and the unfortunate g lived in palacea | received 
a higher regard and attained great accompUahmenti, 
Merchants and banker* were all plain and simple) 
had brancb'firm* all over India j traded In tilki, jewels, 
and valuable goods ) lent money to kings in need ^ 
practised chanty and religion ; beautified the towns 
with fine temples j supported priests, Brahmins and 
learning j encouraged all good public and relief works. 
They are stilt the same all over India except Bengal 
where they are tradesmen and not mirck4inis^ "the 
honourable of earth.*' Indeed, in Bengal we have few 
Premchand-Roychands, Tatta Brothers, MuItb} Khatana ! 
If we omit the worthy name of Maharaja Sir Manindra 
Chandra Nandi K* C. I. £., Vidya-ranjan of Coisimbaxarj 
Bengal becomes almost dark. In the recent Cyclone 
of September 24, 1919, when five districts of East 
Bengal were most grievously affected, no Bengal 
merchant was moved. '*Nero fiddling, while Rome is 
burning/' On the other hand, some 40 European firms 
in Bengal at once sent Rs. 5000 each towards relief. 
But for the subscriptions (Ks. 150,000) promptly raised 
by our eminent Barrister Mr. C, R. Das and Government 
relief, people could not be saved. This lack of higher 
altruistic feelings has probably degraded the positioD 
of Bengal merchants In society, 

'Skilful artists examine various precious gems and 
jewels ) some set ruble* In gold ; some work gold 
ornsmenli on coloured threads, some string pearls, some 
and the lapis-laxuU, tome pierce sheUs and some cut 
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conL P«rfumen dry the laffron-bagi^ ifaike the 
nautkbtgif expreit the landAUjuke adcI cwpound 
ciiencefl/' 

Tbete would go to the world, were Appreciated by 
Heino'el Reihid aod utooiihed the great CharlemagDe 
lad liii baroni, Kiog’fl guards kept order In the gim- 
bliog^bousc* I i or ol the winning was the king^a 
dues (Agni Puraoa), Suv^rwi- was a gold coin*- 
Rs. 8. 14 anoAA (Dr, Wilson,) A NisAid^^ Suvarnas, 
Din 4 r^ was adopted from the Romans. Wdenia was 
another coin, (now Rupee) a silver coln^ men¬ 

tioned by Chanakya in bis Art of GotferHmtnf, was 
probably replaced by the later Tanid, Low-caste 
people frequerited the grog-shops. Drinking was corn- 
mop among courtiers, profligate and the gay, Kalidasa 
speaks of ^Madies* lips scented with liquor," Ladies of 
the royal household bad their fair share, [K* S, Sagara. 
Ch, 110,] Mass of middle, industrial and agricultural, 
classes abstained from drink. Other vices of large 
towns existed. Loose persons, cutahroats, robbers, 
thieves, courtiers, courtesans etc,, were not rare. Wealthy 
men had many retainers, spacious courts and hospiuUty. 
Fine building a, carriages, oxen, horses, elephants, 
jewellery, aviary, menagerie &c, Iti the dth court lived 
the owner of the house in profuse magnifitence, with a 
iovely garden behind the house^ which was a delight ol 
the ladies. There were garden-houses and villas in the 
suburbs far away from the city^ They had domeitic 
slaves, conveyance, covered litters drawn by oxen, 
horse, cars drawn by fine ponies. 
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Lt^rmn^ 'E^iucaticH -— Learning and cducaticw 
wtt^ in good cooditioDi Every meoDi wat adopted by 
Hiadui, Jaiu* and Buddhiits for a general diffoaion of 
knowledge. TJie Senikrlt epici and the Furani were 
explained to (he lightleai mate. The dramatic perform 
cnaneea, eaplanationi of new good poems of Kalidasa 
and others, lent no iUtle aid to the cause of edncatioo* 
Girls were generally taught at home or placed under 
good female preceptors. The following were prohibited 
to students: wiiu, meai^ ptrfumtry^ 
m§at and wpman-^ students were marked for diligence^ 
self control, appUcation and obedience. Studentship 
was residential^ education was souod and life useful, 
loyal and happy. 

Taxila was the earliest and greatest university. 
Afterwards, Canouj, Benarej:, Ujjain, MlthiU and 
Magadh became great seats of learning. Nagarjuna 
(2nd century -A, D,) not only remodelled Susruta and 
improved Hindu chemistry, but also founded a new 
University at Scindhanya^kataka on the river Krishna in 
Vidarbha (Berar and Nagpur). Both Hindu and Buddhist 
learning was taught there. The Dapoong University 
of Tibbet was founded on its model. The Buddhist 
monasteries at Raja^lha, VaUali, Kapilavastu, Sravasti, 
Kausambi wore great seats of learning. The Jeta-Vana 
of Sravasti and the Vidy^daya Paitvin^ of Colombo, 
were the moft lamed of the monasteries, The next 
great university was of Nalanda, prob. founded in the 
6lh or yth century A. D, itsiamous library called the 
R Uuodadhi Gems) was lodged in Aninelitoreycd 
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building. Vuun Chwang studied here Buddhist Suaskdt 
litemture. About 10,000 pupil* of dififoront countrio* 
used to read here. Their expenses were met by public 
charitier. Learned Sila-bhadra, boro at Bajrasana (oow^ 
Bajra*jogiiti) in Vikrampur, Dist. Dacca, was the most 
renowned professor here. Under the Palas, the Odan< 
tapur Monastery grew into a University. During 
Mahipala'* reign, 6000 Buddhist monks and pupils learnt 
there. The Pala Library here is said to have been 
burnt by the Muhammadans 

TheSitJtjfa'^Vikara in Tib bet was established under 
it* Tartar rulcrst on the model of the Odantapur 
Vihara. 

The Vikrffma Si^^ University was founded in the 
Bth or early in the 9th century by Dharmapala, on the 
Vikramaiifa Hill on the north bank of the Ganges. 107 
other minor monanteries surrounded it. All were walled 
around. The University had loS professors ^ for 400 
year*r residential university was conducted most 
ably, Jagaddai and Tainiuk also were great centres of 
learning. Besides the Universttiesr there were lots of 
fff/s Tor Hindu pupils. Sacred and secular subjects were 
equally taught and learnt. 

In India, educstion divorced from religion, is poison 
to the people j while, education, subject to religion and 
morality, 1* their slave of ihe lamp. Hindus knew 
h well, and made their education most useful and 
successfuL 

ffintius as Teachers ef Mediaeval Europe.-^^^ have 
already spoken of the Arabic fttcraturc and science as 
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A iource of Europen Icoowledge of fodia. The Arabo 
roused Earope from its dull torpor of the Middle Ages, 
Harun^r^ElasId of happy memory tried bis best to make 
literature aod science the permanent deniiens of his 
empire. His son mod successor Al hfamon^s Caliphate 
introduced the Angustan Age of Islam* Learned men 
were malted from different countries and princely paid 
for their labours. The best works of Gre«^^ Syrian, 
Periiao and Indjan writers^ Were done into Arabic and 
spread over the Moslem world* In Spain, the Untier 
sity of Cordova was in no way inferior to Baghdad in 
literary fame* Mahummadan writers appeared every 
where, preserving and spreading knowledge* The 
large number of manuscripts on different subjects in the 
library of the Escuriat at Madrid sliows the universaltly 
of their literary tastes* The fame of their wisdom and 
learning attracted students from France and other 
countries of Europe to the Moorish Uoiversitias of Spain. 
Hindu philosophy, medicine, literature, lolk-tore, mathe¬ 
matics reached Europe through the Arabs* Arithmetic 
is called in the old European works, ay *Hk€ Arilhmitic 
of thi Indions,^* The nine figures, now known wrongly 
as '^Arabic numerals or figures'" were of Hindu inven¬ 
tion and first introduced into Gaol by Gerbert, after 
wards Pope Sylvester IL who studied at the University 
of Seville about loao A* D* Bombclli, io a treatise on 
Algebra published in 1579, says that he and a lecturer 
at 1 %onie bad translated parts of Diophantus (the earliest 
Greek writer oa Algebra) and that they had found 
''many Indian autbori cited to the said work/* (Hutton's 
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DicliooRTy quoted by Mr Skr«chry in hb artide‘'HbtOfy 
cfAlgebia* in the Wj JPer Xit, P 161.) Tbuf Dio- 
phanlus acknowledged hU iadebledne» to Hindu 
fnatbematidans, Arab writert say that Hindu nlEcbra 
and astroromy were zealoutly itudied by their country¬ 
men at the couit of the Caliphi. Tbe brat Arabic 
mathematkfan rendered ^ Hindu work in 773 A« D. 
Leonardo of Pjsu brst introduced Algebra into Europe 
(laoaA. D), Hu learnt it at Bugu in Barbary where 
bia father was a clerk in the cuttom-houae. 

The early European works on Algebra followed the 
Arabic ones in mentioning the Iirdian sages unlformiy 
tn terms of high esteem. One more source of European 
knowledge about India is the Arab works on geography 
and travels in India by Sulaiman, Abu Syedt Idrisi, Ebo 
Haukal, Jbo Batula and others. 

In medicine, philosophy and metaphysics, Europe is 
still working on the niaterials furnished by India^ To 
Greece, India was a faod of ^-True wisdom End ihinga 
Divine/* Even Lucian (middle of and century A. D.) 
concludes his history of Antiphalus and Demetrius by 
making the latter—a cynic philosopher—give up all bis 
property to his friord and depart for India, there to end 
his life amongst inc Brahmins/' There is a striking 
similarity between the Neo-PlatonUt doctrines and the 
principles of the Sankhya philosophy, Both Plotiana 
(304’2b9 A. D) and hi* renowned disciple Porphyry 
show strong proofs of their bcirtg influenced by Indian 
philosophy, {PfoL Macdoneil's Hist, of Skr. Lit. P. 4^0 
Porphyry also speaks highly and sympalhetically of 

5 ^ 
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the BBitcritioi uid high moul principle* actuAtiog the 
Bfahmati*^ {Om Ahtiivunce ftpm Animal food). 

Foreign Notice European Accounts.— 

0 ) Strabo* (d. 36 A, D.)—Hii Geography is a com* 
prehensive work (McCrindle)* He was a great traveller^ 
but never came to India* He speaks of the entire world, 
as then known* Hii Indian account forms a part of 
the whole. He has preserved for us a good deal of the 
ancient accounts of India : Betides, he gives us a Fair 
idea of the extent of Indian commerce of that time. He 
•ays that some lao ships sailed in hit time from Myos 
Hormos to India* (il* V. ra.) He also speaks of the 
Black Sea trade (XL VII. 3). As he speaks of the one 
mouth of the GangeSj it is plain that he knew little of 
the eastern parts of India* He speaks of the embassy 
of Poruf, a South Indian King, to Augustus Csaar 
<XV.73). 

(a) Pliny the Elder, (ist century A. D.) His Natural 
contains numerous references to India, some of 
which are of singular value. With great pains, he 
gathered together all previous accounts of India to which 
he added his own discoveries. Yet he was not free 
from credulity very common in that age. He notes the 
following :->many kingdoms of India | the voyages to 
India in his time % the largest animals, biggest trees and 
pianti I reeds*of prodigious Length | the land of satyrs | 
men with ears covering them all over ] women conceiv¬ 
ing at 5 and living only 8 years j the curious animal 
momacaras having a stag's head,elepbaal’s feet, boar's tall 
and hone's body ■ 4 cubits long lobsters and 300 feet 
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toii^ erif of the Ganges i Indiao pUnti and tree* | 
mloenlsand precious stones; ebony, indigo, pepper, 
ginger and their greet demand in Rome. Indian mineraU 
and precious stones were the best oi the world; diamond 
and peartsr beryl, and opat, onyx and jasper, amethyst 
and carbuncle were held in great esteem by the Romani* 
India eras the great producer of the most coilly gems. 
[Nat Hist : Vf. 17 j VM. 2. * VlIJ. 31 ; IX. 3 ; XII, 4 j 
XXXV. XII. 7, XXXVIE. ij 6 ] The demand for 
precious stones and gems^ especially diamonds and 
pearls^ goipg from India, vras very great and Roman 
ladies were actually mad after them/' 

Pliny is the first to give a regular account of 
Tapro^anf (Ceylon) ancient Tamra4ar/ta t the ancient 
Greeks called it {another world). At the 

time of Alexander, the Greeks came to know clearly 
that it was an island- *A river divides it from India : 
it ts more prodnctive of gold and pearls than India 
itself."—(Megasthenes). Its Sanskrit name, RsfnM- 
dwipM {*thc island of Gems'’) jnstifies it. Its distance 
from Pataliputra was supposed to have been 20 days’ 
sail, white really it is 7 days’ sail. The intermediate 
tea wit full of shallows. The sailors steered not by 
the stars but by the flight of bird«. Diodorus, a qontem- 
poriry of Pliny, relates that a trader named Jamboulos 
was driven by a storm from near Arabia to Ceylon 
where he stayed for 7 years. latnboulos gives the 
following points about Ceylon the perpetual verdure 
of the ireea , the equality of day and night * lire of the 
people and the fieaibitity of their joints; tlje length of 
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their can, broad and pendent j their atUchment to the 
atody of astroiiomy | their worship of the elerocntH 
eep. die sun and the moon | their cotton drcH ; the 
prevalence of polyandry. (Vincent's Periplus, pp, ao-34)* 
Pliny further speaks of an embassy from a Ceylon 
kin; to the emperor Claudius (41-54 A. D.) for fribnd* 
ibip, under the guidance of a Roman freedman who was 
drivdti to a port in Ceylon by a storm from near Arabia, 
From this source, the Romans learnt that the island was 
rich in gold^ silver, pearls and precious stones : there 
were no slaves, no courts of law, no iittgaticn. The 
kin; was chosen by the people and had 30 counscllers 
none of whom could be condemned to death without the 
vote of the majority. The condemned person might 
appeal to the people. An unpopular king was con¬ 
demned I0 disrespect for ever : nobody would talk with 
him or look at him. The people were very fond of 
bunting and tishing, Coliachum was the nearest Indian 
point to Ceylon, being only 4 days' sail from Ceylon. 
A big inland lake fed two rivers that watered the whole 
island. 

(3) The Perip/us 0/ the Erytkrean Sea (77 A. D.) 7 
A PeripiMs, a book on commercial geography, was 
practically a Guide-Book for mariners, stating trade'* 
nmtei, ports, articles of trade &c. This particular 
treatise, written by an experienced sailor, has two parts, 
the first describing the coast of Africa from Myos 
Hormos to Rhaphta on the mouth of the Red Sea j the 
other from Rhaphta to Ceylon sketching the entire 
ten const. 
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The Perlplus states that Scyolhus ^Lndus) was the 
greatest river that fell into the Sea | only one of hs 
7 mouths was navigable ^ on the middle mouth lay the 
great port of Barbarike where ships were unloaded 
and re-cargoed. Trade was considerable. Here stlk- 
Ibreads, bedellium (a gum) spikenard^ sapphires, indigoi, 
cottons, emeralds and costas (a spice) were exchanged 
for cloth, coral, glass-ware, money, wine, frankincenae 
and topaies. (Vtoceot’s Periplus, 11 , P, 353). Next 
crossing ihe Golf of Eirinon (Cutch) the vessels came 
to the coast of Syrastrene (Cathiawar), rich in grains and 
cotton. I'he Periplus praises that country for the 
superior stature of its inhabitafits (Ib. P, 356), Then 
turning a Cape, tbe ships reached the Gulf of Barygaxa 
(Cambay) f called after a city, some 30 miles from the 
sea, on the north side of the Namnadios (Narmada). 
Barygaia, now Broach or Bharoach, ancient Bhrigu- 
kachchha, was the chief port of Western India, 

The mouth of the river was obstructed by the flat 
shore and many shoals and navigation was dilEcult by 
violent and Frequent bores. The traders would come U> 
Barygaia where a grtat fair was held in July, The 
imports were braes; lin, lead, sashes, white-glasa 
black-leadp gold and silver coins, wipes, topares, corals, 
and perfumes to small quantity. The exports were 
onyx stones chiefly from Ougein, (ujjain) a great dty 
and the capital of an extensive kingdom, porcelain, 
fine muslins, cottons in large quantity, spikenard, 
perfumett ivory, ebony, myrrh, silk, pepper and 
prectnua stones like diamond. The coins of the 
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Btetrian kiap Ifenu^er a«d Apotlodotoi were met 
with at that place. (Vinceat*! Periplun. U. PP” 
363-6s>. 

The country beyond Baryiftaa waa called Omkin^kti^ 
dtt Skr- D^tkskinfip^th Dmsa l§. the Deccan, coiit»nlD|[ 
vast regions, mountaina and descrU full of wild animala. 
In the interior were two great capitals, PiiihanM {Shr. 
Piatiathana and Tag^ra ( f), rather Negara (not yet 
identified) Note The Piriplus here fully coofirmi the 
Hindu traditioni. Ujjain, in the first century B. C. and 
A. D., was the capital o1 a vast and powerful kingdom 
under the Seoa dynasty. 

Gaodharva Sena, Vikrama Sena and Madbava Sena 
ruled there successively. Vikrama is better known a» 
the first great Vikramadiiy^ who, trying to conquer 
the Deccan, is said to have been defeated, or killed or 
forced to terms by the valiant Prince Sdlivdkana who 
ascended the Andhra throne about 77—78 A. D. The 
Narmada was fixed as the boundary between the North 
and the South. Salivahana left the usual Andhra capUtd 
and built a newer one at PraiisthitnM now^ near modern 
Hyderabad^ on the left bank of the Godavari). Tagara 
is rather Nagara, perhaps the capital of the Andhras. 
Silivahaoa is properly Sala«Satavaliant. Salt«Halt, 
No. 17 King of the Andhra list. He is alio catted 
Smku or AWMorn/o/o. Saha means '*tbe 
Hence his era is called Sahdhda* 58 or 57 or 56 B. C, 
is generally given as the initial point of the £rm #/ 
Mdlma or the sO'Called Kikrm# We doubt 

it. This year it is 1976 V. S. 1978 lunara 1914 Solar, 
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So^ the Vikracna Stibfet er the Melwen Eia pnbeblj 
bcfpe from 5 or 6 A. D. end Viknvudityo begeo to mle 
After 45 Ap D. 

From tbeio toutbern. caplUli, goods were ctnled oo 
VAggoes to Barjgsia* Plithio lent e good deal of 
onyx**toncs and Tagaia (Nage^), common cottoo^ 
doth, mutlin and other articlei. (Vincent's Peripliu. li. 
Pi 473], The Coast soathward had. several ports': 
Kalllen^ now Kalyan opposite to Bombay was one of 
them. The coast aboaaded with pirates tvbose chief 
baiint was the Khersoneiui, the peninsula near Goa 
(G#«inn/j of the Mahabbarata)k Further south, lay the 
3 ports of Tyndls, Muiirii and Neikynda, Greek ships 
from Egypt often visited the protperous port of Musirisk 
The Imports were pepper^ betel and other artideSk 
The eiports were chiefly pepper^ floe silks, pearls, ivory, 
tortoise-shells, diamondf^ rubies, and amethysts (lb, P. 
415). The 'Tled-HIU* here is still known to sailors as 
''the Red Cliff* (Yule, quoted by Idc Crindle), Beyoid 
this pointi the Roman sailors learnt every thing from 
reports and had prob. no personal expertence. Tbo 
author of the Ftriplus next notices the Following 
(I) The city of CoIcboSf in theoea below which pearl- 
fishery was carried on, (il) Comar—a town in the 
Cape, having a convent lor pe/aont of both sexes who 
professed celibacy (P* 441), (iti) Paleiimonda (Ceylon) 
noted for pearls, precious stones, fine linens and tortoise 
shells, (iv) Coromandel Cout; Hasalia, a part of 
the Sea-board was noted for the manufacture of very^ 
fine clotbit Argalan, an inland dty, noted for tU 
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«Dtiiiff^ur« of mufllioi tdorae^l with small pearls, (v) 
A land of terrors and prodigies. Ivt) The Gangetic 
Delta where there wu a great cocntncrcUl mart called 
OMM£4 nM£4r0^ Its trade consisted in cloths of the 
most delicate teatur^ and extreme beauty. Megas^ 
thenee referred to U : Chanakya called it *'the white 
and soft musKii of Banga * Later on, it became known 
at the 'muslin of Dacca” This Gaaga nagara is also 
mentiODcd by Ptolemy (150 A. D.) Beyond the Ganges 
wat the £otden country, the Aural ChCrsooesut of 
Ptolemy, 

Note, Of the scholars^ Dr, Taylor alone has dis¬ 
covered the right locality of fhe place^ 

fUli a rtch one, is now known under its bilingual form 
of If 4 gmr-K 4 shd 4 miles to the west of Muusiganj, 
Dl Dacca, ft was once the capital of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Banga (East Bengal). 

Banga is a forgotten kingdom now But it has ever 
home an important part in the Indian history. So, we 
must say a few words on it. in the aptb century -B, C, 
Bali^ an Aryan king of the North West India on the 
InduSg being defeated and driven out by newer Aryan* 
from the North under Vishnu, came down to Pa/aZa, I'.a,, 
Lower Province ^now Bengal) where hit 5 heroic sons, 
rafted in his queen Sudesbna by the blind sage Dirgha- 
taiDa, occupied Anga^Bhagaipur Division; Baogam 
Dacca Division) Kalinga* Presidency Division j Pundra 
BfUjsahl Division or North Bengal and Sumhav 
Burdwan Division, A* the Aryans pushed on south 
ward^ Orissa and a part of Bengal next became Katingaj 
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AUcrwmnltp the Eutern Se& botrd alio bccane a 
Kalinga'. Theic thrcr were flonietimc* called Tri- 
Kalifiga, when under one rule. Th>Kalinga corrupted 
into Telingnn or TaiUnga. The tame of Banga reached 
even the Mid-Lanu, The Aitateya Brabmana noticea 
'^Banga^Bagadha^Cherapdda Coromandel Coaat), 
The Ramayana apeaks of *'rich and powerful Banga*. 
The Mababharata mentioiiB Samudra Sena and Chandra 
Sena as the Lordt of Banga. Buddba came to Banga 
and lived here for 7 dayi in the capital and praised the 
sheds. Pradyota, king of Malwa (6tb century B C.) 
speaks of powerful Banga—king* Megasthenes describes 
its power. There is no knowing how many dynasties 
ruled in Banga from the earliest times till r3a8 A, D. 
The Khadga, ChaodrA, Sur, Varman, Pala and the Seoa- 
dynasties are the latest. About the Christian era, 
Banga was divided into 2 parts via, Samatata (Deltaic 
part) and Dav&ka (a greater part of Dacca and Mytnen* 
sifigh Districts and eastern parts of North Bengal). 

The capitals of Banga, were always in Vikrampur, 
Parthalis (Skr Prasibali f) Ganga'^nagara, yikrampuri 
Rampal were some of the capitals. The P^ri^us 
states that tef-pmtra (accasia leaves) grow in abundance 
in Kira^M (Chittagong Divis^ion). They are conveyed 
from Ganganagar to Tatnralipta and thence to Burope. 
A large fair is held annually on the border of this 
country* Chinese merchants come there and in ei- 
changc for their own goods, take to China* 

The Greek word Sindbn (cotton-fabrics) shows the 
land of their mannfacture. The Latin S^riam is from 
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Skr. ChtHanSMkMm (mutUn of CklEE). Beeie bod rilk 
wmd ■oricultiire tikily from Chioo, 

Dr, Taylor aays, ^Thti fair ia beioE k«M aBEoallj 1 e 
a place near MuaabiEaaj (Dacca) oa the river, from the 
tine of Hindu rule. It waa formerly called Laktfiotl or 
Lakaha Baxar^ at none but mlllionaitea coaid live here 
by orderi of the king of Vikrampar. Prom Gangkaagar, 
corala, chequered clothi^ maalioa and other ftne Ibingt 
were eiported to the dllfercot coontrlea ol Ibe world,'*' 
Vihrama-Taja,) an ally of king Rdmhpala, of Deva* 
gramvDev'ga, now Debhag, balH Vlkrampar, later 
Edrakpur, now Muoiigao} (Dacca), The Sen Klogo 
made Rampal in VikTampor, their (chief) capital, 
Sonargao, Nadia and Gaur were their other capitala. 
The Sensj ol the Lunar race, came originally from the 
Carnatic in the Deccan, The Sena king'Hol 
Vlrmteoa. a, Simantaaena, 3. Hcmaaiaaena, 4. 
BijayaBona. 5. BallalaBcna, 6, Lakahmaaaieaa. 7, 
Keiavaaeoa, 8, Narayant, 9, Uudhuaeu* 10, 
Danujamardana. 11, Bhagavati^Vedaaeaa, la, 
BallalaBcna ]L 

Vijayascna was lord of Gaur, Banga, Kamampa and 
Kallnga, He war unrivalled in Ea»t India, Hii fleet 
aailed from Vikrampur to Benares. 

Lakshmana Sena (t i ig —i [99 A. D 0 ~^galn wrested 
Kamirupa from Trallokya Sinha. The Mog King 
Galaya (1133 in 1153) often attacked East Bengal, 
Lakshmana drove them out for ever. Kallnga revolted 
and became free, Ljikahmana le-conquered IL He 
conquered Beearea and Gayd and aet ep pillars ol 
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Yictory the^A. He coequereil Mlthlle end letroductd hU 
En there* In 1146, Govinde Chendrm Dev of Kiflooj 
AitAcked Mtgedh end edveoced ei for et Hudge^gUt 
LekihmeDA merched to the frontier and defeated 
Govlnda. At 80, being aurprUed by Bactyer (1199 A, 
D*), Lakehmana fled to Vikrampur from Nadia* How< 
ever, a greater part d Bengal gallantly opposed the 
Hoalem power and remained free till 1328 A. 0 *^ when 
Pataka! Khan conquered Eait Bengal from Ballala Son 
n. Repeated invaftlom of the Coch^ Ahomi^ TIprai and 
the Mogi on the one way and the Turktib attacki from 
the North-west Bengal, at last mined the last HInda 
power of Far East India* Islamkhao, the first governor 
of East Bengal, pulled down the buildings of Rdmapata 
and bultt Dacca with the materials (1330 A. D«) 
VilcrampuT felt, as Dacca rose* 

Vikrampur. should be again raised to the status of a 
ditlrict at least. 

4* Aelian's Indian Zoology*-^Tbe works of Aeliaa 
(and century A. D.) have noticed many indlao animals. 
He speaks of Indian apei, dogs, tigers, elephants, sbeep, 
goats, winged scorpions and makes, parrots, cocks and 
various other bcails* Gladiatorial fights--between men 
and men, beasts and beasts were common* He also 
notices^ in/ar a/i«, the physical features of the land, 
"The Ganges,* says he, *haa no triluitary streams at the 
source | but Is enlarged on its march, by other riven. 
There are iaiandi in it larger than Lesbos and Kymoi, 
(Atllan. *‘0n ik§ ^ecuiiMritiit 0 / Animah^ML lit. 
lie Crindle.) 
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5. FUltmf {140 or 150 A, firtt ideotific 

Geography Jong governed the world'e ideeSi He 
coonected eitronomteel obeervittom with matbcmeticel 
calcuUtioiift. He gave Jatftudes and longitudes of placet. 
Hit work led Co 1 umbu« to believe that India lay acroas 
the Atlantic. 

Ptolemy^ a native of Alexandria, had hit informationt 
about India from the reports of aailora with merchantt. 
A DOther geographer named Martnus of Tyre lived 
thortly before Ptolemy who used hit informations also 
in bi« book. The following is his notice of lodia 

(a) India infra Gangtm i, e. Western India with 
Afghanistan and Bduchistan. (b) India extra Gan^tm 
embraces all E. Asia to China. He describes the 
entire coast from ttie mouths of the Indus to the Gulf of 
Siam, noting the most important towns with their 
latitudes and longitudes »The 7 mouths of the Indus, 
Syrastra (Surat), Monoglosson (Mongrel) in Gajrat ^ 
Gulf of Barygaza, mouth of the Namados (Narmada) 
difficult of navigation owing to terrible bores ; Ariake 
(Maharashtra): Soupara, a town (Solomon's Ophir J) 
and Byzantcint Skr. Vijayania^ mudern Vijaydanga, the 
south entrance of the Vdghtan river in Ratnagiri (Me 
Crindle) a few towns,—Muziris the great sea-port j 
Bakarei a great emporium ; Comar (Comorin) the Cape¬ 
town I here he errs, placing Coniar near Bombay. 
Next comes Kolkhoic Gulf (Manar) on which was 
Kolkhoi (Coel) an emporium of pearl trade ; Cape Cory : 
Next comes the Coast: the mouth of the Khafieros 
(Kaveri); sea board of Maisolia (MasUpatum) noted for 
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the manufactQre of finff caitoe-fabrics ; Orim Coett i 
4rivcr»| MAi]»dft-Miban>di, Konmk {« tawn) la 
Koonagira, Ftolemy Dcxt dE6piLcly dcaciibea tJie 
Gangetlc OeUa, He oieptioift it< 5 moulha. HI* 
Kambyaon is Hugli river. His towns Poloun sod 
Tilogramon on the mouths^ are prob, Jelasor and 
Jesscre (y) Next be speaks of rtiounUjn ranges and the 
rivers. His Mt, OuindtoosVindhya ^ ML Sardonyx^ 
the Satpura HilJs, hojne of the Sardonyx stones. His 
description of the Indus is full, but of the Ganges, 
meagre. The Diankouna (Yamuna) is given a prominent 
place; His Namados—Narmada j Mophjs»Mahi, He 
next describes (he different countries and peoples of 
India classed afler the river^basins, with the towns of 
each ;-'LobakaALavakoiaLahore ; Sagala—‘Us mins 
lie 60 miles from Lahore. Indabara* Indraprastha 1, 
ancient Delhi j Madura ^ Mathura in the Deccan 
PrasikieEastern Province; Sambalaka U Sambal in 
Rohilkhand ; Konagora-Kanouj ; Abiria—land, of the 
Ahhir Kshattiyas, to the ea«t of the Indui where It 
divides to form the Delta, Syraitrene^Sarashlia f, 
Gujrat, Barygaia (Bharoach); Orene (Gjjsyini). Nasika ; 
Palimbathra (Pataliputra); Tamalites (Tamluk); the 
6'ktifgtfrrV^r>Ganga-rashtra about the mouths of the 
Ganges with its capiul G^nga^nagar^ an irnporiant 
seat of commerce, ModoguJla (Mudgnl), Pounoata 
whenoe came the hety) and Madura, the Paodya Capital 
of Southern India. 

His ideas about the Trans Gagetic Peninsota arc 
meagre. Most of the places cannot he recognised now. 
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Hit Pentapotis ii t>rob. CMUtgon^ ; Malay Penlniult 
it tbe Aurea Chertoneae, He wron|>ty ihought the lodUn 
Ocean like the Mediterranean, bounded on all tides by 
land, Hit account of Ceylon it very accurate and futb 
Among other things, he noticet the long tretiet of ita 
men, its produce in rice, honey, ginger, beryl, hyacinth 
and mineral wealth. Elepbantt and tigers abounded. 
He ipeakt of the magnetic rock on the south coast of 
India often attracting ships with iron nails passing near 
it, [See Dr. Ball's Eco, Geo. of India P. 37. 

6, Other Classical Writers on India.—(1} Dion Chrys¬ 
ostom (lit century) refers to the Indian Epic—tbe 
Ramayana, jti) Bardesanes fand centuify) and Clemens 
Alexandrinua, Porphyry (3rd century A. D.), Stabols 
(6th century A. D.) give curious informations about the 
Brahman*. Alexandrinus refers to the Buddhistic wpr* 
fhip of stupas (topes). Dionyiio* Periegetes (3rd cent.) 
in his Universal Geography gives some tines on India, 
done into EogUfh verse by Dr Nolan, (iii) Apollonius 
of Tyana 'His life, written by Philostrates (and Cent, 
A. D.) contains many references to Jndia. He was a 
Pythagorean and came to India to mix with the 
Brahmins accompanied by Damis, a learned AssyrlaD, 
Their alleged travels are subject to grave lusptdon, 
(iv) Cosmas (middle of 6th century).—He was at first a 
merchant of Alexandria and had visited many lands as 
far east ai India: hence is his surname of fndik^plgusUt 
(the Indian Navigator), Afterwards be turned a monk 
and wrote the Christi^in He describes 

some Indian plants and animals and then gives an 
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Ecoonnt of T«probane (Ceylon), then under two kingi. 
Her foreign tmde wet much : her port* were frequented 
by merchMti from Indie, China, PenU, Ethiopia. The 
importt were iiikt, aloes, clove wood, sandal wood, 
pepper, copper, leeame wood, materials for dress, musk 
or castor and horses from Persia, Free of customs. The 
Persians had entered into the Indian trad Coimas 
found many Christian Churches in Ceyioo and Southern 
India. 

Indf^European intercourse suffered a good deal from 
the Saracenic opposition. After the Crusades, Rdbbi 
Benjamin of Tudella was the first of the Medieval 
Travellers to India. A translation of his Travels it 
given in Pinkerton*! collection of voyages VoK Vth 
p* I. Sir George Birdwood^s Rtpt^ri cn the old Rtwds 
ef ikt India- Office^ and Ed. gives an account of the 
Medizval Travellers to the East. A complete List is 
given by Lord Curron in his Introduction lo Persia. 
(v) Benjamin set out from Spain in n6o A. D, He 
menliont an island called Nekrokis (Ormur ?J in the 
Persian Gulf, which had a grt^at trade in Indian goods, 
esp. in silkf purple manufactures, hemp^ cotton, flax, 
cloth and spices. 

Benjamin most probably visueu the west coast of 
India. For, he mentions a place growing immense 
qnmtUlei of pepper; and noted for intense heat, where 
the people were mostly fire-worshippers who exposed 
their dead to the mercy of the elements. ThU description 
reminds us of Malabar ooted for its pepper cultivaUoo 
and the Panee settlen. Benjamin here repeats the 
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Hin^ii itory of tbe birth of poArlt ; At a ceittio season 
of the year, there fell from the itara a kind of dew^ a 
drop of which, when sucked in by an oyster^ turns into a 
pearl, indians believe that water following from the 
star SiMti (Areturus) is transformed into pearU in 
oysters and in the skulls of elephants, 

(vi) M£rco Polo (b> 1250. d. 1324), ike Medieeva/ 
Nfre^&ius. His Travels in different parts of Asia from 
layt to ta93i edited by Yule and revised by Cordier 
(1903), was one ot the most famous books in the Middle 
Ages and created a thrilling interest among the learned 
men of Europe, 

Shortly before his birth, his father and hii uncle set 
OLic on their eastern travels from Venice, reached the 
court of Kublai Khan at Xanadu ^Shantu) where they 
were received with great kindness. 19 yea^s stay here ; 
went back to Venice as envoys of tbe Khan to the Pope. 
After 2 years they set cut again with young Marco Polo 
and came to Ormui w'herc many merchants brought 
spices, pearls, precious stones, cloths of gold and silver, 
elephants' tusks and other precious things from India. 
During great heat, the people of Ormua spent the whole 
day in water. 

The Polos next went to Persia : then travetsing 
Kerman and Khorasan came to Badakshan where young 
Polo fell ill : their long delay here : Polo recovered ' 
they resumed journey, ascended the Pamir Tableland 
and at last reached the court of Kubiat Khan, who loved 
the young Polo for his intelligent and keen observation: 
Young Polo here learnt Ihe language of the Mongols'. 
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the Khan seat him on diplomatic miiBtoni to the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. which increaiedhis knowledge of Asia. 
After a long residence at Xanadu, the Polos were eager 
to return home. But the Khan spared them not. The 
Khan neat asked the Polos to ufelf escort ft Mongol 
Princess to Tabreez where she was meant as a bride 
for a Persian Khan. 

The Polos readily agreed, and set out with the 
Princess in 1292. Travelling through China, the Chinese 
Sea^ the Indian Ocean, the hardy Venetiani, after 2 years 
of perils, at last safely drl'iverEd the bride. After this 
they returned home in 1295. Three years later, Polo 

was taken prisoner by the Genoese, Here in the prison- 
cell, he dictated his travels to a fellow-prisoner named 
Rusticiano who wrote down the details and afterwards 
gave them to the public, Hit c//niiia .'"^He 

noted^ among other things, the beauty of Kashmir women, 
the notoriety of the men as magicians, the idolatry of 
the people and the exdeltcnt climate Mission to 
Annam, made Marco know Tibbet and Bengal. He 
noticed the idolatry of the Bengalis, their trade in 

cotton, their simple food of rice, milk and flesh; the 
plenty of spices, sugar and ginger in their land. He 
Further mentions iu notoriety for a trade in eunuchs 
and slaves, both male and female, (Marco Polo. Vol, f. 
p. 115). He knew of the islands about India and 

Southern India, during h\% home-voyage. Java was 

supposed to be the largest island in the world (Marcn 
Polo, Vol. H. p-373). 2 eilan (Ceylon), the richest 
island in the world, had the best rubies^ sapphires, 
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topazei md Aiiictby«ii, plenty ot rice^ letAme oU, milk 
And wine trees : he meotioDcd the sepulchre of Adam or 
of Sagbmoii Barcba ( Sakya Muni Buddha ). Hie fore 
teeth and a dish were still shewn as holy relics (lb. 
Vbl. 11 . P 317-318). In India, he described the pearU 
fishery of Uaabar (Coromandel Coait>-"Vol. IL P. 33a, 
where the people and the king were 10 iDany naked 
iAvages, yet shining with barbaric pearl aitd gold.. (IE. 
P. 338). The criminal laws were very leveret Wives 
threw themselTea oo the funeral pyre of their husbands. 
( 11 « P. 340). The people were superititous augurs and 
soothsayers. They were pharisaical in their food and 
ablutions. They washed twice a day, never used the 
left hand while eating. Each drank from his own pot 
with out touching the mouth. Drunkenness was detested. 
Animal food but beef, was allowed. Only the Gauis 
ate beef, if the cow had died of itself, The^c were 
the descendaoti of those who had killed St. Thomas. 
Some girls were dedicated for dancing in the temples. 
To escape from scorpions and fleas^ men slept in cane 
tiUen high up in the room. The floors were plastered 
with cow-dung (If. P. 340 and 346.) The tomb of St. 
Thomas was much frequented by both Christians, and 
Saracens. MutfiU (now, Telingina) was then under a 
Queen, noted for her love of justice, peace and equity. 
She was of the Kakatcya dynasty, with Warangal 
as her capital. The state had an abundance of 
diamonds. 

Westward from Muthli was Lat (Malabar ?), a home 
of good many Brahmins who were honest merchants : 
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thejT «<vcr told a tie for «I1 th« world And betriyed 
hobody'i trusts They were known by their ucred 
thread and hid eich but one wife, Tliey were veried 
in aitrolo^y ; practiicd great moderation and enjoyed 
tong life. They always chewed their pawn leaves with 
lime and spicdi which they thought good for their teeth 
and digestion. Some of their ascetics were stark naked: 
they lived austerely, venerated the cow, esteemed every 
thing to have soul ; ate no green vegetables, never 
killed an animal : they highly valued chastity among 
themselves and would not admit a novice who bad no 
self-control. 

Gael, a great city, waa ruled by a king who waa 
very « kind to merchants. In Coulam, 500 milesS. W* 
from Maabar, there were pepper and indigo. Here the 
people married their sisters and near relations, fn 
Camari, apes were as large as men and Delai (Ml. D. 
Ely)—see Marco Polo IJ1 p. 386.—had a great quantity 
of spices. Pirates were many in Maabar and Gujrat. 
Gujrat had abundant cotton the plants of which grew 
high and lasted ao years. Cambay produced much 
tndigOf buckram and cotton, and Semnath was full of 
idotatori and merchants, 

(vii) Marino Saituto, About 1300 A, D., this 
Venetian nohleman set upon his eastern travels. He 
gives a good account oi Western commerce with India. 
The Venetians and other nations of Italy controlled the 
European side and the Arabs (Moors) the Asiatic side. 
Goodi reached Europe M Penian Gulf and also the 
Red Sea, 
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tftii) Odoiico dc PordeooDc— came out on r pi]gri< 
B^ge to the thrine of St Tbom». From Ormui^ he 
come to Thana near Bombay (1321). Here or at Soupara, 
he gathered the bonea of 4 mluionanea, who had aufferd 
martyrdom shortly before bis coming. He speaks of the 
pepperecultivation of Malabar. From India he went to 
SumatVa tn a Chinese junk. He then visited many other 
countries and described Tibbet and its Grand Lama who 
was its Pope- 

(ix) Sir Jobfi MaundeviDe, an EngMsb Knight, is 
said to have travelled over a greater part df Asia (1322- 
1345) and written an account of the various countries 
he claimed to have seen. Some modern scholars hold 
that the book was really a compillation by a physician of 
Liege, jehao de Bourgogne by name who wrote under 
the ftsfi de qutrre of Sir John Maundevillej Knight of 
Sl Albans in England- 

(x) Ntcolo Conti (1417 A-D.) a noble Venetian 
Uavelted in the East foy 35 years. He left an account of 
hit tiavela. 

(xl) Athanasius Niktin«*^This Russian gentleman 
started in 1468, descended the VolgSi reached Hormuz ; 
crossed the Indian Ocean to Moshkatj thence to Kazan 
(Guzrat) and Kambat (Cambay), a port of the whole ol 
India^ manufacturing damask. Satin, blankets, indigo. 
CiBcut produced pepper, colour plants, muscat, cloves 
ctnoamon, aromatic plants, ardrach (ginger) and other 
spices. He next visited Kulburga, Bidar, Becheoagar 
(Vijaynagar}. He was so dazzled by the magnificence 

Bidar that he took it for the chief city in India. 
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Vijayn&gAr was surroaoded by 3 forts mod rul^d ofor 
by & Hindu kiog who h&d i numerous Ainiy oird t pitace 
built on a hill. 

B, Chinese Notice ;^i) the Chiaete HUtory of Su- 
ma-iien, Etoalln^ Pankuo, Wl-lio and others, refers to 
India from 700 B. C. downwards, (it) Chinese Indian 
Travetlors : Some 45 are yet known. (1) The earliest 
was Chi-tao-aOt at the beginning of the 4th century A. D« 
His work is lost* 

(2) Fa^Hian (399 414 A. D.)~*Hc was born in the 
province of San-si; became a monk at 3 | his real name 
was Kunfrat initiated name Fa~Hian and title (one 
dedicated to Buddha). 

He never married : set out for India in 399 A^ D. 
with several of his friends as companions. After many 
troubles on the way, be reached India in 7 months. His 
accounts are saturated with Buddhism. His work was 
done into French by M. Remusat (1836) ; into EagUsh, 
by Mr. Laidlay in Calcutta (1848): it contains 
43 short chapters^ entirely devoted to Buddhistic 
details. 

Passing through Oigours, Khotan, Cabul, Udyana 
(Suwat ValleyGandhara, be reached India: neat 
visited Taxiiai Mathura^ Banka^ya, Canouj (where he 
sees the Ganges), KosaU, Sravasti, KipUa-vaitu, 
Vaisali, Magadh, Patalipulra, Nalaoda, Rajagrihi, 
Gridhra>kuta, Gaya: next Benarrs, the Deer-park of 
Sarnaih, Kausambi. Then he gives a short chapter OH 
the Deccan ^ visited some cave-temples, probably thnan^ 
of Ellora. From Benarei^ he next repaired to Pataliputca 
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where be lived 3 jein ftludyleg book*| language and 
preceptit Next be went down the Ganget to Champa 
and Tamnlipta where he paivcd a yean, iraiiicribing 
the laMd hooki, and depictiog the Imagca, From 
Tamiuk, he lailed to Ceylon In a Bengali vhip and lived 
there a years. He found Buddhism highly flouriahing 
there; here he collected several rare books, and paid ho* 
nour to Buddha's tooth. On homeward voyage, he visited 
Java where Hinduism flourished, knowing no Buddhism 
at all From Java, he reached China in 82 days. It is 
a notable point that Brahmins in Urge numbers would 
go out on sea-voyage to Sumatra, Java, Bali, China, &c, 
as paaietigeri and merchants, not at all alraid of the 
KalA~pnni iblack waters ol the sea) I! An Indan named 
Buddha. Bhad ra, then living in China on mltsioo-work 
helped Fa-Hian much in rendering the Indian works 
inlo Chinese, Fa-Hian died at 86. 

(3) Hoei*seng and Song-Yun (503 A, D.) lived and 
travelled ooly in the Kabul valley and the North-West 
of India, Their account is very brief, 

{4) Yuan Chwang (639-645 A. D.); His work, called 
'■the Siyu-Ki** gives an acconot oi 138 states of wbicli 
be himself vUited no. His personal narratives are full 
and correct, but his statements based on the reports of 
the Buddhists, are however often wrong. 

His work is rendered into English by Mr. Jullien, 
in 3 Volumes, Yuan Chwang was an ardent student of 
Buddhist philosophy. So be set out for India, while 
aged only a6, with the object of solving vktioui doubts 
and colletting Buddhist works &c. 
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Yiian ChwAiig compam the nhape of India to a 
hMif-m^cn with the diameter on the broad ilde to the 
North and the narrow end to the south (Cunoinghain. 
Apc. Geo. of India. VoU t.) Hiv idea of the half moo 
probably originated from the MahabharaU’a d-lrtid/a 
dh^nurdkdrt^ i\ t, shaped like a bow bSnt FakMo4o 
aays, 'India is broad lo tbe north and narrow In the 
•outh ■ 

His travsis He starts from N, W. end of Chliia» 
629 A. D,, passes through the land of the Ougouts and 
Tartar tribes^ Okini and Kharashan states: stops 60 
days for snow. Padou-kia (Aksu): Buddhism prevalent 
more or less in those countries. He takes one week 
to cross Mt. Ling'Cbao (Musur Aola): here he loses 
several of his companions from hunger and cold and 
many of the beasts of burden. He noticed Buddhism 
flourishing in Central Asia. After much trouble and 
toil, he reached India by the Kabul Road. The kingdom 
of Kapisa, (now Cabulistan), was then under a Kshitriya 
king to whom lo others were subject. He found Buddhism 
prevalent in North West India. At Peshawar^ then 
under Kapisa, he beheld the ruins of Asoka and 
Kanishka. Kashmir was under a Hindu king : Hlnduiim 
was prevalent there. At Thanesvar and Muttra, he 
found Hinduism and Buddhism cquuUy flourishing. He 
wondered at the huge skeletons of the Kshatnya heroes 
on the plains of Kurukshetra (Carnal], The kingdom 
of Canouj was tbe most powerful and prosperous in 
India, Harthavardhana Siladityi 11 . was iU emperor 
to whom 20 other great kings bowed their beads. He 
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waft a Vaiija Rajpiit. Pulakcfti U* was his only gr^^at 
rival in Maharmalitra. Haraha, a great patron of learning 
and religion, equally honoured Siva, Buddha and the 
Sun. In Oudh, Buddhiam wa« still supreme, The state 
of P'^yag (Allahabad) had little Buddhism, He found 
Buddhism declining in Avantu He was sorry at the 
ruin of Kapilavastu. Brahroinism was well established 
at Benares and other town^. Vaisali was in ruins and 
her convents deserted In Magadha, 50 monasteries had 
only 10,000 monks. Besides, there were many Hindu tern* 
pies, Pataltputra had fallen from her former glories. Its 
ruins extended over 14 miles. Next he visited Buddha- 
Gaya from where he was invited to Nalanda near Gaya, 
now BargaQ. The residential university was maintained 
by Siladitya. 10,000 Buddhist pupils of iS Buddhist 
sects studied there religion, logic, philosophy, physics^ 
mathematics, literature and medicine. The pupils 
resided in fouf'Sloreyed buildings, There were too 
lecture halls i besides. Professors^ rooms in the middle., 
It was located in a garden. Silabliadra, the most dis¬ 
tinguished scholar of the tiroes^ was the Principal and 
Professor, This learned professor, born of a Brahmin 
Raj-family of Vikrampur, Eafft-Bengal, was honoured of 
all for his profound Learnings versatile genius, pure 
conduct and experience. Yuan Chwang was given a 
hearty reception at Nalanda, Here he became ihc pupil 
of SiJabhadra for 5 years and studied Panini’s grammar, 
Tripiuka and all the Brahminic Sciences. Prom Nalanda, 
he went to Bengal, Deccan and Central India. Assam 
under Brahmin Bhaskara Varman, had no Buddhism. 
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KutuArA Bhukftra wit a friend of Hinhi VitdhtDi, 
TamnlipU wis i chief port. 

MahiraihtTi wit very powerful ; here half the people 
almoat were Buddhiitt, King Pulikesi wa* brite^ 
geoerout, and popular^ Harsa Virdhma made an un- 
tuccetflfuf attempt it defeating him. 

Yuan Chwang givet cunont detailt regarding the 
pohKc baildingt, the houiekold furniture, dressei, man- 
neii, diviiiont of time, minute observances of cistea, 
four caatee : Vaisyis are merchants, Sudras are agrl- 
culinril labourcM, He also mentions numcroui mijctd 
mUs. He IS highly impressed with the truthfulness 
and honesty of the national character; praises the 
odministration of juFlice and speaks of 4 modes ol 
ordcaU He refers to the partition of the produce of the 
royal lands : (he 1st is for the payment of the state 
eapenaes ; the 2nd is given as Jai^trs for the officers 
of State ^ (he 3rd is given to the learned men ; the 4th 
ts given to I he Buddhist and Brahminic sects* Taaes 
are light ; every one has and tills hereditary land. ^ of 
the produce is paid as revenue to the king who advances 
seed* There are transit duties at the fords of riYers 
and OD high ways : there is no forced labour, but every 
one is obliged to pay reasonable wages. A small army 
is kept to guard the frontiers and ihe king’s person. 
The rest is levied in time of need. Governors, ministerii 
magistrates all receive a certain portion of land to sup^ 
port them hy its produce* 

Next he gives details on current literature : 5 
scleoces ire prominent vii» grammar, that of arts and 
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Usdesi Tnrdidne, logic, metAphyslci* NexI he describes 
the 4 Vedas. Term of education lasted till the studeetS 
30 years : there are t8 different Philosophical Schools, 
out all ar^ at strife ; often very hot discussions ensue, 
"There are special clerks to write down meniorabte 
sayings ^ others to write the narrative of events. The 
record of annals and royal edicts is called Nila*pila^ 
"the Bine Collection* India is divided into 70 big 
kingdoms, "KMuo'' treats of Fan characters, 7 ki 
Brdhmi iifi U the writing of Brahma, The primitive 
teat of a million of slokas was called l^yakarn^m 
(grammar)—a mnemonic treatise for the Icnowledge of 
sounds, Indra condensed it in [oo^ooo and Patiini m 
8,000 SlokaH. "They arc only stepping-stones through 
a thousand ycarst of fable,* (£. B, Cowell.) Yuan 
Chwang did actually fttudy the Vedas. 

Yuan Chwang found India prosperous, A judicious 
distribution of lands amongst all classes of people is the 
root of a country's welfare. In ihii respect, England 
and India are singularly blest from the earliest timet. 
But baneful changes have been brought into India by 
foreign rule. Under the British rule^ Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa alone have the Permanent Settlement, Even in 
these parts, cultivators had no right in the lands they 
ploughed. The generous government of Lord Ripon 
first passed the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1S85, by which 
the Bengal peasants have acquired a right [jot sattva) 
in their arable lands. The defects of the Act were 
remedied afterwards, it is a wonder that people 
have no right in their home-stead lands! They 
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m foteigncTs io ih^ir kefkts // They caniwt 
excavate tanks and wells, cut down trees ibey plants 
eiect buildings unless they purchase mirmsA (m 
intermediate riglit) from the Taluqdars or Zeminders^ 

I have heard complaints from many that these land'' 
owners do not grant mitash to their permanent settlers, 
even on the offer of heavy sums. What is this but 
vtiUd slaverj^ ' What is then tenmnej f In ah cases 
of the transference of rights, Government gets a certain 
registration fee only. The settlers of home-lands have 
no right; Goveramrnt gets no share in the sates of 
lands I white tlie immediate owoers—Zeminders, or 
Taluqdars or Howladars—have at least double rights !1 
The lion protects the people, but the lion’s share goes 
to the fox. 

(iv) f-Tching (671—695 A. D.) also gives us an 
interesting account. 

(v) Some pilgrims came to India in the Sih century 
A, D. 

(vi) Khioie visited India in 964 A. D. with 300 
ascetics. But their accounts are of little interest, 

C. Alberuni on India. 1030 A, D,)—Alberani (Abu 
Raihan) a learned scholar and mathematician, was bam 
in Khiva, 973 A. D. Sultan Mahmud of Gajnt conquered 
Khiva in 1017 and Alberuni was his prisoner. He came 
to India in the train of Sultan Mahmud, studied Sans¬ 
krit and wrote an account df India, noting the merits 
and demerits of the Hindus and their civilisation &c. 

^’Mahmud utterly ^ruined the prosperity of India | 
by his wend e rluk c> pi oils, Hindus became like atoms 
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of duit Hftocft it the Hindii tYcrtion for til Moilemt, 
Hindu iciencej liAve fled from our conquered tmcti to 
KAihmir, bennreH end other placet not yet conquered* 
*^bAp. 10 

'^Hindut^ioleted from other oitiont^are Iguornnt 
of the outtidc world : to them^ alt others Are MUckckhms^ 
they are haughty ; their anccitort were not to narrow- 
ninded at the preieut generation it.* (Chap* [*) 

‘'India it divided into many potty ttatet : iheChiefi 
are free but often at feud* Kashmir it free: Mahmud 
could not conqiief-U* AnangapaU it at Delhi ; Sindh 
it under Moslem Chiefs ^ Somnath it under the Rajputt ^ 
Malwa is under a Rajput t Bho]adeva, patron of letteri^ 
rules at Dhara, Kanouj^ capital of Mtdbyadeta^' is 
under the Pala dynasty* RajyapaU is plundered by 
Mahmud* Capital is removed to Bari where Mahipala 
lived* Monghyr |ji their capital in Bengal, They arc 
Buddhists, tChap XVlIL) 

He neat gives the distances from Canouj to Mathura^ 
Prayag, Benares, Palaliputra Mongliyr, Ganga-iagar, 
Dhira and Ujjain in the South ^ Kashmir, Multan and 
Lahore in the north-west; Setubandha, pearbbanks of 
CeyiODf Maldtv and Lacca Div Islands, (Chap* XVIIL) 

Vaisyat-^ihe mass of the people—were fast dege¬ 
nerating to the rank of ijudras, (Chap, tX ) To them 
religious learning is disallowed ; Brahmans teach the 
Vedas to Kshatriyas. Vdisyas and Sudras are not to 
hear it (Chap* XII and LXIV*/, The 8 Antyuja cutes 
below the Sudras are the fullers, thoemakerSi juggisn, 
basket and shield-makers, tailors, fiibermeo, hunters and 
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weavcri. Harii, Doms^ And ChandAlu ar« ouUidc alt 
CAfltci. (Chap, IX,) 

PareDlA arfangc marriages of childreo, that happen 
tarfy. Gifts are made to wivei^ (Srti^dhans). There h 
DO marriage of widows^ nor marriage within the 5ih 
degree nor exogamy. (LXIX.) Satism is in vogue 
(LXIX), 

FistivMh :—Year begios in Cbaitraj about the time 
of HoU. lo Baisakti (AprihMay), the festival is Gaurt 
Triii^a women bathe, worship Gaori, light lamps, 
offer pcrfomes and fast. 

5 acri 5 ces are made before ploughing fields : annual 
cultivation begins : at vernal eqninox, Brahmins aie fed* 

fn Jaistha (May—June], fint-fruits are offered for a 
favourable prognostic ; the RvJ>m Pancha festival of 
wnmeo follows. 

In Atharha ^ Alms^giving and supply 

of new vessels to the house. In Sr^vana, feasts are 
given to Brahmans. Bhidra is full of celebrations : the 
Dhruva griha festival is for a pregnant woman to 
obtain healthy children. In the Parvati festival, athread 
is offered lo the priest In Aivioa, sugar-cane is cut 
In the MahAnavami festival, fruits &c.—are offered to 
Durga. Kartika is noted for the Urxali when a great 
Dumber of lamps are lighted. The Lakftimi Puja 
happens after the Durga Puja, Agrabayana has a feast 
for women in honour of Gaurl, Pauiha is celebrated 
with a variety of dishes. Migba comes with a feist 
for women in honour of Gauri; it has other fesiivab 
also* In Phalguna, a feast is given to the Brahmans: 
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D^lm mod Swratri : the latter i« dedicated to Mahadeo. 
(Chap, LXXVI). 

There are ntunberless idols and temples alt over 
India | numerous pilgrim* and devotee*. The Sun^ 
Temple of Multan U famous. That of Vishnu U at 
Thaneivar \ wooden idol of Sarada in Kashmir. The 
Siva-Unga of Somanatba was destroyed by Mahmud* 
(Chap. XI*) Pattaa itself is a centre of maritime trade 
and a harbour for sea-faring people. (Chap. LVIII)* 

Beoarc* is the most sacred place ; old men go there 
'‘to die. The holy lakes of Pushltar, Thanesvar, Mathura, 
Kashniir and Multan attract vast crowds. {Chap. LXVI). 

Hindus have large and eacellent eacavated tanks 
^with spacious flights of stairs in holy places. (Chap* 
LXVf). 

Of the Hindu gods, 3 viz,, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva 
are principal: they make a triad like the Christian 
Trinity. The three form one substance. (Chap. VI (L) 
The wise Hindu* believe God to bp one Eternal Being. 
God* are many only in vulgar belief* (Chap* Jl.) 
Hindus believe in the transmigration ol soul*. Chap. V). 
Marriage ceremony it described in Chap. LXIX. A 
monument is raised where the dead body ii burnt* 
(Chap. LXXItl) This practice U stilt found in East 
Bengal. Written plaints are generally filed: oral 
complaints alto are entertained | there are different 
kindi of oath. Decision of case* 1* made on testimony 
of whnetset. The criminal law ii entremely mild like 
the spirit of Christianity. A Brahman it never pnnUbed 
with death. Theft is punished acc. to the value ol the 
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Atoku properly* A Brahman and a Kahalriya thief 
might be puniahed with the loss of hand or foot. An 
adulterooB woman waa driven out and banished from 
the husband's honse* Children inherit anceitrM 
property. A daughter gets J of a share of a son t 
widows do not inherit, htit are aupported while they live* 
Heirs in direct lines inherit. Debt of the dead, devolves 
on the heir. (LXX.-LXXI.-LXXH.) 

Only Brahmans are exempted from all taxes. King 
gets -J of the produce of the fields. Labourers^ artisans 
and trading classes also pay taxea on their incomes. 

/—^The Vedas are taught orally, Vyasa 
arranged the Vedas into 4 groups and taught each to 
his 4 disciples. The Mahabharata has 18 Books, besides 
the HariVansa. The Ramayana is full of legends, 
Thgre are 8 grammarians—Panini and others, Sanskrit 
has various metres, Ther^ are 20 law-books called 
Smriti I 18 Poranas, Hindu astronomy is good, Aryya- 
Bhatta^ Barahamihira, Brahmagupta are great astro¬ 
nomers. They have 5 SiddhanUs. Barahamihira (505 
A* D,) is the greatest astronomer and an honest man of 
science. The following are notable 13 suns of the 
12 months named from the lunar constellations. 12 
signs of the Solar Zordiac. Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus and Saturn are the planets, (Chap, XIXJ The 
Law of Gravitation is known : Brahmagupta (628 A.D.) 
says, ""All heavy things fall to the ground by a law of 
nature. It is the nature of the earth to attract and keep 
things,'' Varahamihira says, "The earth attract* that 
which is upon her.* {Chap. XXVI.) Aryyabhatla holdi. 
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*The earth revclvts, the heaven dnes not turn round a» 
appear! to our eyei.'* (Cli. XXVI) Roundoesi of the 
earth U known. The circumference of the earth U 
stated to be 4 j8oo Yojapai. (Chap, XXXI,) Hindus know 
the prtce^sian cj ikg €^uin^xt^ (Chap, LVI) and the 
helalcal rising of Canopus. The wisest Hindu is not 
free from superstition. Their most advanced notions 
of astronomy are mUed up with silly conceptions and 
ancient myths/* 

Hindu Geography is almost murdered. Chap. XXf. 
is quoted from the Matsya Purana The Vayu Puran 
gives a correct geography of India and Us neighbour* 
hood, (Chap XXIX) 

In arithmetical r»otation, no nation goes beyond the 
ik^usAnd^ but the Hindus eatend the names of the orders 
to i8th which U called Pariirdha* (Chap. XVL) 

Various Scripts are current. The Siddka^Matrik^ 
is current in Xashmir and Benares, The is 

used in Malwa, The Ardha Nagara, the Marwari, the 
Siodhava^ the Karnata^ the Andhri, the Draviri^ the 
Gauri (Beogati) ate current in thONe countries. The 
writing materials are palm-leaves, birch feaves to North 
aOd Central India, (Chap. XVI.) 

The medical science is the mcoopoly of a few. 
There is much supersttLion even in it. Hindus culture 
also Rasayaoa (Chemistry). 

Alberuni gives a brief account of the Sankhya and 
other schools of Hindu philosophy : gives a meagre 
sketch of Buddhism. He makes no mention of Tantric 
religion or literature. 
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IndiM Lifi Md Want of uoity, intenie 

hcAt, encrvAting climate, narrow compaei of public 
activity, spiritual aspirations kc, ire some of the causM 
tbat have led to the fall of the Hindu nation. The 
Pauranic Age has- been practically a period of Hindu 
struggle against foreigners. India has lost her former 
culture, cultivation, arts, industries, health, wealth &c, 
but the character of her children has not yet undergone 
much change, as will appear from thc^foilowiDg >— 

(a) "They (Indians) are so honest as neilber to 
require locks to their doors nor writings to bind their 
agreements.'^ (Strabo) 

(b) *No Indian was ever known to tell an untruth.”* 
(Arrian). 

(c) *Tliey are faithful to their promiie^^-^Faitn, 
the ambassador of Chinese emperor Yangte (505 A. D. f) 
to India. 

(d) *'With respect to the ordinary people, although 
they are naturally high-minded, yet they are upright 
ano honourable. In money maUeri, they are without 
craft, and in adminfisteting justice, they arc considerate. 
They dread Ihe retribution of another state of eziitencc 
and make light of the things of the present world, They 
are not deceitful or treacherous in their conduct and are 
faithlul to their oaths and promises*’' 

Kmsit CkwMng, 

(e) "I have had before me hundreds of cases in 
which a maq's property, liberty and life, has depended 
upon his telling a lie and he has rekiied to tell it” 

C&i, SleemaU* 


55 
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(f) "Judged by any truthful sUndardf the people of 
India are on a far higher l^.vel of morality than an 
EDglishman/' 

Sir Lepel Grt0n. 

(g) "Their whole social system postulates an excep¬ 
tional integrity/ 

W. C Bcnntt. 

(h) *'] hod among my acquaintances who have long 
resided in India that alter travelling over Europe, they 
have reason to think more highly of the natives of 
India/' 

Cint. F Briggs. 

(i) *No set of people among the Hindus arc so 
depraved as the dregs of our great towns. The mass of 
crime is less in India than in England.* 

A/, Eiphinstone* 

(j) "The morality among the higher classes of the 
Hindu* was of a high standard and among the middling 
and lower classes, remarkably so. There is less of 
immoralUy than you would see in many countries in 
Europe/* 

Sir G, dark G. C S, A 

w "There is simply no comparison between 
Englishmen and Hindus with respect to tlie place 
occupied by family interests and family affections in 
their tnindSi Thc/snitVy in the old sense of the word, 
still exists in India : in England, it is a very different 
institution. The romance of [ndian life is the romance 
not df the individual, but of the family.** 

Dr. W. W, Hunter. 
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(l) ''In •tAtftiniADfthip^ unhappily pnrmitttd to 
extat only in the Feudatory State*, there are few to 
Europe, Asia and America, 10 aurpa** the achieve 
menu of Sir Salar Jan^ the First, Sir T. Madhav 
Rao, Sir K. Siiethadri Ayer—Ho refer only to the 
departed.*' 

Pr§spir9us Bfiiisk IndiM. 

(m) "fa education and manners^ the Hindoo shines 
far above t1»e European, Without a knowledge of 
alphabet, the Hindu femaleB are dutiful daugbterst 
faithful wives, tender mothers and inteiligent house¬ 
wives ; such is the result of my own obiervations/' 

Ahh. /, A. Duhw* 

Commerce df During the Period 

under review, Indian commerce, both inland and foreigo 
was brisk, ft consisted of the following branebe^^ 
(j) The indd-Babylotitan. (ii) The Indo-Ceylonic. The 
Indo-Matayan and(iv)'the Indo-Chinese. Besides, there 
were caravan routes from India to Central Asia, China^ 
Persia and to the Levant The Chinese writers have 
recorded a regular Indo-Chineso trade under the Em* 
bassy system. Indian trade with Egypt continued. The 
Greeks and the Arabs were foremost in western trade* 
Before Christ, Alexandria was the chief market of the 
world. The Indian goods were also carried to the 
shores of the Biack and the Caspian Seas across Central 
Asia along, the Oaus> The trade routes once covered 
Alia like a net-work. The Romani conquered Egypt 
in 47 B* C, and caught the commercial spirit from tbecc* 
About and after the Chiistian era, the Roman trade with 
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Iftdh WAG very ^reAl, The 'uvaiiei ofladlA were iB 
high request at Rome, la the Romae Empire Bed with 
iiorthera peoplesi lodlait perfumei, uagueetf, pmli, 
diamoadi, ornaments gems, silk, the muiliiis of Vikram* 
pnr^ drove the Romans almost mad. Neither law nor 
wiser coanseU could prevail against the Roman craving 
ior the voluptuous products of India. To the evil effects 
of this indulgence, Gibbon attributei the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire. Rome perished In the 5th 
century A. D. The merchants of Syria and Egypt 
scattered over the Empire the rich products of India. 
The lucky discovery of the Monsoon, soon facilitated 
Rome's eastern trade. About 33 A. D. Happalus, a 
navigator was brought by the monsoon to Muziris in the 
Malabar Coast io 40 days. Finds of Roman coins in 
and about Coimbatore District and Madura prove the 
Roman trade. Southern lodia supplied Rome with 
spices, pepper. perfumeH, ivory, hite mnsUns, precious 
stones and Beryl. (Ptolemy p. i8t j Pliny. N. H. 
XXXVll, 5.) Roman trade gradually declined. Rome 
now asked the ariidea of necessity and not of luxury. 
Hie trade at Alexandria suffered much at the hands of 
Caracalia, The Palmyrene trade was ruined by the 
destructinti of Palmyra itselPin 273 A. D. The powerful 
Sassanids of Persia now monopolised the Indian trade. 
The Roman vessels were driven out of the Indian seas. 
Constantine weakened the empire by changing the seat 
of govetnmcfit {330 A. D.) Alaric seized Rome in 410 
A. 0 . Attila ravaged her lands 10451. In 454, the 
bnge wave of Vandalism swept of! her arts. She was 
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Eftii pillAged ID 47a And in 476, Now Elomc-^hat 
Ctfyt the mother of artS| civilifation ud 
chlldiws ADd crowikleii to her voicetcii 
mw, Hke another Niobc all tears !)! 

ConatanUoople next became a centre of Indiaii trade 
which flew in not onif through the Oaus and the Caspian, 
but atio along the Red Sea and the Nile* The rise of 
latam proved a wet blanket to Indo-European trade 
which wai forced to resume its old and tedious route ; 
goods were carried up the Indus i thence on camels to 
the banks of the Okus^ thence to the Caspian Sea ^ 
thence through Volga and Don, to the Black Sea whence 
•hipi carried them to Constantinople. 

Rist a/ and GenOM. Venice had been formed 

in 459 00 a crowded cluster of islets at the head of the 
Adriatic. She had begun trading with Alexandria and 
ContUntinople. Genoa had a good position. Her people 
ooon acquired an aptitude for navigation and commerce. 
She traded with the Levant before Venice. The Arabs 
having conquered Egypt and Syria, Constantinople 
became the chief marU The antipathy between the 
Moslems and the Christians gradually abated : they now 
looked to the common interests of gain. Venice and 
Oenoa, two bitter livaU—frequented the markets of Syria 
and Alexandria. The Crusades removed all barriers 
to the Eastern trade. "The Genoese now commanded 
the eatiie Bl«k Sea trade. Taking the Mneitoo of 
the Pope, Venice began to trade with ilie Moelemi at 
Oamaicue and Alawndria. The Indian good* through 
tbe Penian Gull, paiied tc Damaicui. Alexandria 
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coatmfttuled the Red Set tnffic. Thii since ft Uw 
wetftb of Ormuz tod of ltd, the priceleti gems of tKe 
cihtusileis East—made Venice a new T^re and ber 
people the richest io Europe* Her maritime glories 
remained intact 1III 1500 A* D*—the time of the dis¬ 
covery of India by Vasco da Gama. 

Commerce took Hindu clviUiatioo aid cotonists 
abroad* Sumatra was colonised in 7^ B. C* and Java 
in 78 A. D* Bali is still Hindu* The entire Matayan 
Peninsula was colonised and conquered by the Hindus. 
At Loyang (China), 3000 Buddhist monks and tOjOOO 
Indian families lived to teach the Chinese religion and 
arts. There were numberless Indian setllements in 
Persia, Arabia, West Asia, Socotra, Aleaaudria, Carthage, 
Astrakhan (on the Volga) Baku, shores of the Black 
Sea &c* India also received many foreign colonies. The 
Partis settled in different parts of India j the Jews 
in Malabar and the Arabs in Malabar, CeylOi and 
Chittagong* 

Here I cOmc to the end of my short history* Toning 
to the civilised nations, 1 may say that the wovid is 
indebted to the ancient Hindus for its present store of 
lore and civilisation. The eminent French Scholar 
Creuier says,'*J[ there is a country on earth which can 
Justly claim the honour of having been the cradle of the 
human race or at least the scene of a primitive civilisa¬ 
tion, the successive developments of which, carried into 
all parts of the ancient world and even beyond, the 
blessings of knowledge which is the second life of man, 
—that country assuredly is iodia," 
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To the Hindu! 1 offer the wlic counsel of Prof. 
Mss Muller |wopie thal cad feel no pride in tbc 

piit^ in Its kist&ry and liUraiurt^ loiei the msin lUy 
of iu nationftl character. When Germany ivas in the 
very depth of its political def^adation, it turned to it* 
ancient literature and drew hope for the future, from 
the study of the pait.^' 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Til* tklt of this book is my own. CerUinly U is i morr 
dignified title the wofk properly deserves. 1 should trll 
reederS^At the ^ty outset that 1 im not Appearing- before the 
public AS A rival to my illustrious countrymAn, the Ute Mr. 
Romes Ch. Dutt whose /terfia is a highly Admirsblc 

book t nor to Hr. V, A. Smith whose KnHy Hint&ry of Inditi 
is An inifniUbU work. In iS^i. my he Ad master, the late Rai 
S aheb Ratiuimani Gupta of the Dacca CoIlegiAte School desired 
me to write a history of oor nAtion. Following his wish, 1 hAvc 
worked so loijgr alone in a lonely field, groping my wAy in the 
dark Ages of the past. If my chronology satisfy all, a great 
puAile is then solved and the reconstruction becomes easier. 
Mine is an attempt at reconstruction and a veiy poor one indeed. 
Yet 1 believe, with a certain measure of confidence that whoever 
will work in the same field, he will arrive at almost similar 
conclusions. 

In preparing this bnok, ^ have received valuable suggestions 
and encouragements from many generous persons, both Indian 
and foreign i in the initial stage of my labours and Indian travels, 
1 was helped by Babu Harendralal Roy, Zeminder of Bhagyakul; 
Babu Dharanikant Lahiri, Zeminder of Kalipur; Raja Jagat 
Klsorc Acharrya of Mukugacha ; Rai Bahadur Banamah Roy, 
Zeminder of Pabna \ Kumar Sri Harabbamji Raoji M. A. LL. B.. 
(Cantab.) of Morvi (Cathiawar). Immense is my debt to my 
professor and patron Mr. S. C. Hill who was ever alive to my 
inUvcfta. He brought me to the notice of his friend the Ute 
Viceroy Lord Curson whose cncotnaging words cheered me at a 
time when my splrhi were drooping In despair. To CoL Sir 
Richard Temple, editor, Itidian Antiguurjft belong* the real 
credit of this work, as he gave me the "search-light of tme 
crUiciun/' (Vide Ind. Antiquary, Vol, XXXI, tqo*)> Sir 
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A«ct)Ofb Muklierji, Vicc-Quncvllor, the S7ndt£4t« «iul Dr* G. 
TElheot, Rc^stnff Celciitte Universitr, s^ve me ladirect sncou- 
fagemcat (191D)* My thaaki ere alio due to many echolan, 
authors, and writers ol Bengal and abroad, Thii cditioa of the 
booh ie brought out with many imperfections* If it ii fated to 
have a second impression, J trust I shall bring it out in due form 
and fashion, 

Dacca, \ 

n o* I f '**1'® fluthor. 

Die. 95th, 19ir, ) 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


The First Edition having run out soon, 1 venture to publish 
the Second, thoroughly revised and enlarged. The sale has been 
due, not to the merits of the book, but to the generous readers' 
sufficient indulgence due to a pioneering work. 

**Old IndV said Prof, Weber, "is still full of riddles, ’ Mr* 
R, C Dutt first cut a road to it. 1 add the political outlines. 
These present the whole Hindu History in a readable form. In 
reconstructing it, 1 have closely followed Hindu traditions in 
their rational forms, 1 have put in here all that 1 could carefully 
gather from the numerous sources, along with my own disco¬ 
veries, The readers would be wrong to expect an authoritative 
work on the subject from this num-skuJI,, That is reserved for a 
doughty scholar* 

A regular Hindu History has been long a great desideratum 
in the world, 1 tried to meet it to some extent. But great was 
my apprehension whan 1 first published my work lest it should 
be doomed to utter failure. To my great relief and Joy, 1 soon 
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found the result otherwise. From the Megistr&ter to the 

euthoritUs of the India Office Lthrary, London and the Secretarf 
to the President^ United States, America—all gave a hearty 
welcome to my [ittle work. Government of India. Foreigti 
Department ha^t encouraged my humble labours. Curator, 
Bureau of Education, Simla Secretariat, the Governments of the 
Central Provinces and the Punjab have purchased a few copies^ 
Dr. M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor, Leeds University and Presi^ 
dent, Calcutta University Commission, Mr, G. F. Shirras, 
Director-General, Department of Statistics, India, Dr. John 
Marshall, Director-General of Archeology in India and others 
have encouraged me with friendly notes of appreciation Kumar 
Devendraprasad Jain, of the All-Iodia Jain Community, Arrah 
Branch, was equally enthusiasilc in his cotigrataiation. 

My special thanks are due to Lieut, Col, S- F« Bayley L A,, 
Resident in Nepal and to Major C, H. Gabriel I. A, First 
Assistant to the Resident in Kashmir, for their very noble and 
polite acknowledgements and interest taken for my humble work. 
Like an Indian sage of old to whose clan 1 belong, I cannot 
but here sing the praise of three eminent, noble and true Hindu 
Princes whose large sympathy, noble appreciation nnd warmest 
thanks have urged me to faring out this edition in a comprehen¬ 
sive form. My defat is not so much to their gold, as to their 
golden hearts, noble instincts, and true gladness at the sight of a 
history of their remote ancestors ! Blest be the names'and lines 
of His Highness Chandra Singh Shum-Sher Jung Bahadur, 
Maharaja-Rana of Nepal G. C. S. L, P. G. F., G. D,, &c.; His 
Highness Virendra Khore Manikya Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Tippera ; and His Highness Sir Bhavani Singh K. C. S. L, M, R, 
A, S., Maharaja-Rana of Jhalawar in Rajputana, 

I have spent my time, money and energies on the work for 
some 30 years, I have constantly thought of the Indian people 
and have written for their benefit. Recently, two gentlcmea have 
joined me in this stupendous work. My &icnd Baby Indramohan 
Das B, Atf Zetninder, Dacca and Babo Nagendra Kumar Roy, 
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a youngr and eotirpdsinf publisher of this town, heve come 
forward to promote the interests of the nation, by publishing this 
edition at great costs. 

To the generous British Government is due the recovery of a 
considerable portion of our past history, Archsologicftl Depart^ 
ment has been working wonders. Yet, the results of researches 
are not yet brought home to the people in Vernaculars, 

Only the learned few possess a correct knowledge of Ancient 
India, The mass still revel in marvels, delight in dreams and 
soar with hyperboles. To them^ Ancient India Is a dream-land— 
a veritable paradise on earth ! I Judging the present by those 
imaginary notions, they cherish grave discontents that know no 
remedy, because they never study the past. In Europe and 
America, all classes of people love history and geography* For, 
history makes man wise ^ history makes man practical. In 
India, It is generally neglected. Even in the Universities, it is 
reserved for the intellectual parrots who require no brain, but 
the “efforts of memory” to learn it. ! M This neglect of history 
was one of the causes that led to the downfall of the Hindu 
nation. To be prosperous again, Hindus must study bistory 
cartfuJly, remembering the wise remark of Prof, Max Muller : 
"A people that feels no pride in the past, in its history and litera¬ 
ture, loses its main stay of national character.” 


Ducflt 

The SOih March, 1920 , 


A. K. Mazumdar. 
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